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PERFUMES FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


Proressor JOHNSTON, in his excellent work 
entitled “The Chemistry of Common Life,” 
has the following excellent remarks on the dif- 
fusiveness of perfumes :— 

‘¢ One circumstance which presses very strongly 
upon our attention is the extremely minute state 
of diffusion in which the odoriferous substances 
of animal origin still make themselves perceptible 
to our senses. A fragment of musk not only 
gives off a strong smell when it is first exposed 
to the air, but it continues to do so for an almost 
indefinite period of time. Yet the odor must be 
caused by particles of matter which are con- 
tinuously escaping from the musk so long as it 
continues exposed to the air. How inconceiv- 
ably small in weight, how infinitely minute in 
size, the molecules must be of which this con- 
stantly flowing stream of matter consists! And 
to vegetable perfumes the same observations 
almost equally apply. A morsel of camphor 
will for days fill a large room with its scent 
without suffering any material diminution in 
weight. A single leaf of melilot will for years 
preserve and manifest its sweet odor, and yet the 
quantity of coumarine it contains would probably 
be inappreciable by the most delicate balance. 
We know, in this country, how a stalk of mig- 
nonette, placed in an open window, will scent 
the air that enters, through the whole of a long 
summer’s day. But in hot climates, especially 
during the morning and evening hours, this dif- 
fusiveness of perfumes is still more striking. 
The odor of the balsam-yielding Humeriads has 
been perceived at a distance of three miles from 
the shores of South America; a species of Te- 
tracera sends its perfume as far from the island 
of Cuba; and the aroma of the Spice Islands is 
wafted out to sea. The quantity of ethereal oil 
which gives its peculiar aroma to grape-wine 
has been estimated at one-forty-thousandth only 
of the bulk of the wine and that which gives 
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the aroma to roasted coffee, at one-fifty-thou- 
sandth of its weight ; but the ozone which exists 
in the atmosphere is distinctly perceptible to the 
smell when mixed with five hundred thousand 
times its bulk of air.” 

Among the perfumes formerly in great request 
in Europe and America, and still very extensively 
used in the east, is civet. 

This substance has a powerful scent, resembling 
musk and ambergris. It is obtained from the 
civets ( Viverra), a genus of carnivorous animais 
approaching nearest in their forms and habits to 
the fox and the cat. But the distinctive cha- 
racter of the civet consists in its furnishing the 
odorous secretion which forms this perfume. 
This is carefully collected and sold (not without 
adulteration with butter or oil, to increase its 
weight) at a very high price. These animals 
are carefully kept and tended in North Africa, 
for the sake of their perfume; they are also 
common in South America, and in the forests 
of Japan. 

The true civets, to which the genus Vi- 
verra is now restricted, yield in the extent of 
their carnivorous propensities to the cats alone, 
whom they approach very closely in many points 
of their zoological character, as well as in their 
predatory, sanguinary, and nocturnal habits. 
In addition to the six incisors and two canines, 
which are common to the whole of the true car- 
nivora, they have on each side and in each jaw 
six molars, one of which is peculiarly adapted 
for lacerating flesh, while the rest are more or 
less of the ordinary form. Their tongues are 
furnished with the same elevated and pointed 
papille which give so remarkable an asperity 
to those of the cats; and their claws are half 
retractile. The toes are five in number on each 
of the feet, and their extremities alone are ap- 
plied to the ground in walking; the animals are 
consequently completely digitigrade. 
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THE COMMON CIVET. 


The common civet is from two to three feet in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is nearly half 
as much more, and stands from ten to twelve 
inches high. His body, which is elongated in 
its form, is covered with long hair, the ground 
color of which is of a brownish gray, inter- 
mingled with numerous transverse interrupted 
bands or irregular spots of black. A series of 
longer hairs of the latter color occupy the middle 
line of the back, from between the shoulders to 
the extremity of the tail, and form a kind of 
mane, which may be raised or depressed at 
pleasure. The legs and greater part of the tail 
are perfectly black, and the upper lip and sides 
of the neck are nearly white. A large patch of 
black surrounds each eye, and passes from it to 
the angle of the mouth; and two or three bands 
of the same color pass obliquely from the base 
ef the ears towards the shoulder and neck, the 
latter of which is marked by a broad black patch. 

In his natural habits, the civet closely resem- 
bles the fox and less powerful species of cats, 
subsisting by rapine, and attacking the birds and 
smaller quadrupeds, which form his principal 
food, rather by night and by surprise than by 
force and in the open face of day; reduced to a 
state of captivity, he becomes moderately tame, 
but not sufficiently so to allow himself to be 
handled with impunity. 

The Javanese civet is remarkably distinct 
from the preceding both in form and color. 
Its ground is of a much lighter gray, on which 
it offers a broad longitudinal dorsal line of black, 
and two or three narrower ones of the same color 
on each side, composed of confluent spots, These 
spots are also thickly, but somewhat irregularly 
scattered over the rest of the body, and may be 
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considered as forming a series of flexuous dotted 
lines. The legs are black externally, and the 
head is grayish, and without spots. A deep 
longitudinal black line occupies the side of the 
neck above, and a second, more oblique, is placed 
below. The body, which is from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in length, is narrow and com- 
pressed, and more elevated behind than before; 
the back is strongly arched. The line of the 
profile is perfectly straight, the muzzle narrow 
and tapering, and the ears short and rounded ; the 
tail is of equal length with the body, and tapers 
gradually to the tip; it is marked with eight or 
nine broad rings of black, alternating with an 
equal number of grayish. 

Like the other animals of its group, its habits 
are predatory. In confinement, it retains much 
of its original ferocity, and is extremely spiteful 
and savage. It is fed in confinement on a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable food, and deposits 
large quantities of civet, which strongly impreg- 
nates the air of the apartment in which it is 
kept. This perfume is highly esteemed by the 
Javanese, who apply it not only to their dresses, 
but also to their persons. Even the apartment 
and furniture of the natives of rank are gene 
rally scented with it to such a degree as to be 
offensive to Europeans. 

Having noticed the more remarkable perfumes 
of animal origin, we now pass to those which 
are derived from the vegetable kingdom. These 
are directly applied to the purposes of the per- 
fumer in the shape of essential oils. A contem- 
porary thus describes the process by which the 
essential oils are obtained :— 

“ The essential or volatile oils may be regarded 
as the odorous principles of vegetables ; and the 
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term is generally applied to those products as 
obtained by distilling the plant with water. In 
some cases, the oil is thus derived from fresh or 
salted plants, as from roses and orange-flowers ; 
in others, from the dried plant; and sometimes 
it may be pressed out of the cellular structure 
containing it, as in orange and lemon-peel. 
These oils are frequently obtained from every 
part of the plant; but there are generally pecu- 
liarities in the oil derived from different parts 
of the same plant; thus, with regard to the 
orange-tree, the leaves, flowers, and icuit each 
yield a distinct oil. The boiling-points of almost 
all these oils are above that of water, but their 
vapors are carried over with steam at 212°, and 
condensed with it in the refrigerators. A por- 
tion of the oil is, however, always retained in 
solution in water, constituting what are called 
medicated and perfumed waters, while the re- 
mainder either floats upon the surface or sinks 
to the bottom, according as it is less or more 
dense than distilled water. The greater number 
of these oils are lighter than water; and, in 
such cases, the distilled product is received into 
a vessel called a Florentine receiver (fig. 1). It 
is conical in form, and at the side is a spout, d ¢, 
communicating with the bottom, the orifice, c, 
of the spout being much lower than the mouth, 
a, of the receiver. The distilled product being 
poured into this vessel, the oil, B, separates from 
the water, A, and occupies the upper part of the 
vessel. The water, as it rises above the bend 
of the spout, flows off at c, while the essential 
oil may be from time to time removed by means 
of a pipette. In some cases, the oil and water 
are separated from each other by pouring the 
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contents of the recipient into a funnel, the tue 
of which is closed by the finger; and, when the 
oil has collected upon the surface, the water is 
suffered to run from beneath it, and the oil is 
transferred into a bottle. When the oil is heavier 


Fig. 2. 





than water, these operations are, of course, in- 
verted. Instead of a common funnel, the sepa- 
ration shown in fig. 2 may be conveniently 
employed, as the oil may be retained in it, and, 
at the same time, preserved from contact of air. 
The distilled water, being in these cases already 
saturated with the oil, should be retained for a 
repetition of the distillation. The produce of the 
oil is sometimes stated to be increased by adding 
salt to the water in the still, so as to elevate its 
boiling point. When, as in the case of oranges, 
lemons, and similar fruits, the oil is expressed 
instead of distilled, the yellow part of the rind 
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is rasped off and pressed in hair cloth-bags ; the 
expressed juice separates, on standing, into two 
distinct portions, the inferior of which is aqueous, 
and the superior oily. The oil thus obtained is 
generally more fragrant than when heat has been 
resorted to; but it is, at the same time, less 
pure, and, although it gradually clarifies itself 
by depositing the substances held in mechanical 
suspension, it retains coloring and other matters 
in permanent solution, so that, when dropped 
upon paper, it leaves a stain, and does not pro- 

* duce a clear alcoholic solution. There are some 
of these oils which are produced in such small 
quantities, or which are so delicate and evanes- 
cent, as not to admit of collection by either of 
the preceding methods, such as the fragrancy of 
the flowers of the jasmine, the violet, the tube- 
rose, the lime-tree, the narcissus, and some 
others. To obtain these, the fresh flowers are 
stratified with layers of cotton imbued with 
some inodorous, fixed oil; this gradually absorbs 
the volatile oil or perfume of the flower, and 
when saturated with it, the cotton is digested in 
alcohol, which abstracts the essential from the 
fixed oil, and an odoriferous essence is obtained. 
Sometimes the cotton is distilled with water or 
with alcohol, and the oil separated by that pro- 
cess; it is, however, generally too delicate to 
admit of such treatment without great deteriora- 
tion, or even entire destruction. 

“The essential oils are applied to many useful 
purposes. The cheapest and most abundant are 
useful in the manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes, and are occasionally burned in lamps; 
others are employed in pharmacy and medicine, 
and are generally powerful and diffusible stimu- 
lants; others, and especially such as possess 
agreeable odors, are used for the various pur- 
poses of perfumery. In general, these oils are 
ready formed in the plants whence they are 
derived; but, in some cases, they are no doubt 
generated by the action of water upon peculiar 
principles existing in the vegetable. Hence, 
also, some plants which are naturally inodorous 
yield a strongly-scented volatile oil after they 
have been subjected to fermentation, as in the 
ease of the lesser centaury (Centaurium minus). 
There are also a few instances in which essen- 
tial oils have been artificially produced. 

** When fresh and pure, the essential oils are 
mostly colorless, or nearly so; but they are 
gencrally of various tints of yellow or brown, 
or soon become so under the influence of air. 
Some few are green and blue; and several of 
them, even after having acquired color, lose it 
under the continuous influence of light. Their 


odors more or less resemble those of the fresh 





plants whence they are derived, but are less 
agreeable, partly in consequence of concentra- 
tion, for they become more pleasant when diluted 
by, or diffused through a large bulb of air, or 
when attenuated by solution in some inodorous 
vehicle.” 

The foregoing account of the mode of obtain- 
ing the essential oils will, we trust, prove ser- 
viceable to those of our readers who may desire 
to make experiments in the manufacture of 
vegetable perfumes from the natural substances 
which produce them. The usual way in fami- 
lies is to find a direction in some housekeeper 
book, or cookery book, for combining essential 
oils and alcohol, so as to imitaie cologne water, 
and to purchase the oils of an apothecary. We 
think it may be more interesting to some ladies 
to work out the whole problem from the begin- 
ning, and learn how to supply themselves with 
perfumes made from any flower, wild or culti- 
vated, which they may fancy. 





HINTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Let the ladies observe the following rules: 
In the morning, use pure water as a preparatory 
ablution ; after which, they must abstain from 
all sudden gusts of passion, particularly envy, 
as that gives the skin a sallow paleness. It may 
seem trifling to speak of temperance, yet this 
must be attended to, both in eating and drinking, 
if they would avoid pimples. Instead of rouge, 
let them use moderate exercise, which will raise 
a natural bloom in their cheek, inimitable by art. 
Ingenuous candor and unaffected good-humor 
will give an openness to their countenance that 
will make them universally agreeable. A desire 
of pleasing will add fire to the:: eyes, and breath- 
ing the air of sunrise will giv» their lips a ver- 
milion hue. That amiable vivacity which they 
now possess may be highly heightened and pre- 
served, if they would avoid late hours and card- 
playing, as well as novel-reading by candle-light, 
but not otherwise; for the first gives the face a 
drowsy, disagreeable aspect; the second is the 
mother of wrinkles; and the third is a fruitful 
source of weak eyes and a sallow complexion. A 
white hand is a very desirabis ornament; and a 
hand can never be white unless it be kept clean ; 
nor is this all, for if a young lady excels her com- 
panions in this respect, she must keep her hands 
in constant motion, which will occasion the blood 
to circulate freely, and have a wonderful effect. 
The motion: recommended is working at her 
needle, brushing up the house, and making her- 
self as useful as possible in the performance of 
all domestic duties.—Mrs. Jameson. 






































FLORENCE EMERSON; OR, THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See Plate.) 


** FLORENCE!” cried Jessie Lawson, bursting 
into her cousin’s boudoir, one morning—“ Flo- 
rence Emerson, Harry says you are engaged to 
George Langford !”’ 

** Well, cousin, if I were, have you any ob- 
jections ?” 

* Objections! Why, Floy, he is old enough” — 

* Just thirty-nine, cousin Jessie.” * 

** Thirty-nine! and a widower, with two chil- 
dren! But it is a mistake of Harry’s; you are 
not really going to marry him, are you ?” 

**T expect so,” said Florence, quietly. 

“ Well, I give you up. You, Florence Emer- 
son, the belle of the season, with a large fortune ; 
you, the beauty and heiress, with lovers, beaux, 
offers without end or number, to throw yourself 
away upon a poor widower with two children, 
and no fortune except in his profession. Oh! 
Floy, I thought you had more sense. What are 
you thinking of?” 

** Why, Jessie, you are wasting your eloquence. 
George Langford is handsome !” 

** Granted.” 

“ Talented !” 

“ Granted, again.” 

* He loves me!” 

* So do fifty others.” 

“ And, last of all, my strongest argument, I 
love him !”” 

** Well, I suppose you will marry him in spite 
of my disapproval, so I wish you joy, and hope 
he’ll never hold up Mrs. Langford first as a 
pattern to Mrs. Langford second.” 

“Tf Mrs. Langford first was a model for me, 
[ will follow in her footsteps.” 

‘¢ Well, well, there’s one comfort. Willie and 
Edith are very pretty children, and too young to 
rebel at a new mamma, I believe. How old are 
they exactly, Floy?” 

* Willie is four, Edith three.” 

‘“‘ Keep you busy, the care of two such babies.” 

Florence Emerson and Jessie Lawson were 
cousins, and had, until Jessie’s marriage, been 
almost like sisters. Jessie, who was two years 
the elder, was a gay, lively blonde, vain, and 
pretty. Florence was a tall, stately beauty, with 
large dark eyes, black hair, and features like a 
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Greek statue. She was an orphan, and, as Jes- 
sie said, an heiress. 

George Langford was a lawyer of some stand- 
ing. Handsome, talented, but grave and quiet 
in his manners; devotedly attached to Florence, 
but he was thirty-nine, and a widower! Jessie’s 
sentiments were echoed by all Florence’s circle 
of friends when her engagement was known. 
She, so beautiful, young, talented, and wealthy ! 
She always was different from other girls, they 
said. So, after a few days, the matter ceased to 
be discussed, and some new wonder of the fash- 
ionable world took its place. 

Florence had been married just two years, 
when it became necessary for Mr. Langford to 
go to Pazis; his stay was to be very short, so he 
concluded not to take Florence. She was fond 
of home, had won the love of both chil¢ren, 
and in return loved them fondly, and with their 
society, her home duties, and a promised visit to 
Jessie, thought the time of her husband’s absence 
might be made to pass pleasantly. But when 
the hour of departure came, when his trunk 
stood waiting in the hall, and he came to say 
farewell, the whole aspect of things seemed 
changed. Florence felt that her dearest treasure 
was leaving her; all looked dark, and a vague 
presentiment of evil filled her soul. 

“Why, Florence, you are white as a corpse,” 
cried George, in a frightened tone. “I thought 
you had arranged gayeties without number to 


occupy you while your grave old husband was 


away. Cheer up, Floy; I shall be gone only a 
short time.” 

“Oh, George, I did not realize it till now. 
What can I do without you?” 

“You will visit Jessie, take Willie and Edith 
into the country, and—and—oh, you had a 
whole list of pleasures arranged. The carriage 
is here. Good-by, Florence.” 

Florence tried to speak, but the words died on 
her lips. She grasped his hand, while her eyes 
filled with tears, and then let him go. 

All her pleasures were forgotten as she watched 
the carriage rolling from the door, and she only 
remembered how lonely she would be without 
him ; she looked back upon two years of such 
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perfect happiness that it seemed less like reality 
than a pleasant dream. Long she stood at the 
window watching, as if she expected him to 
return, but the voices of the children roused 
her, and she stifled her own grief, and went to 
amuse and comfort them. Willie thought papa 
was “real unkind” not to take them; while 
Edith clung close to Florence, and hoped papa 
would be safe on the “‘ deep water.” 

Jessie Lawson and Florence Langford were 
peated in the piazza of the pleasant country- 
house they had hired for the season, conversing. 
Edith and Willie were romping with Rover on 
the grass, while ever and anon their clear, joy- 
ous laughter would make the ladies turn and 
smile. 

“T forgive you now, Floy, for marrying 
George,”’ said Jessie, fondly. ‘I think that, if 
he had asked me, and I could have looked into 
the future, I should have done just as you did.” 

At that instant, Jessie felt a hand laid on her 
shoulder, and, looking up, saw her husband ; his 
face was very grave, and his whole manner be- 
tokened that something serious had troubled him. 

* Jessic,”’ he said, in a low tone, “ come into 
the parlor; I want to speak with you.” 

“ He is jealous,” whispered Jessie to Florence, 
as she rose to obey. ‘“‘ Now for a matrimonial 
lecture !” 

* Close the door, Jessie,” said Henry, when 
they entered the parlor. “I do not wish Flo- 
rence to hear what I have to say now. Poor 
Floy ! we must break it gently to her!” 

‘© Why, Harry, what is the matter? George”— 

“Yes. ‘The Eagle,’ the vessel he sailed in, 
was wrecked, and but few escaped; a vessel 
going to Calcutta took a few of the passengers, 
but the rest were lost. George Langford’s name 
is among the missing !”’ 

Harry had forgotten the open window, and 
was startled to see Florence now standing in 
front of it. She was cold and pale as marble, her 
hands were tightly clenched, her teeth set, and 
her whole frame rigid and motionless. Harry 
sprang to her side, and took her hand to lead her 
in. The touch broke her stupor, and, with a 
slight shudder, she fell fainting to the ground. 

For weeks, Florence Langford lay between life 
and death; fever and delirium succeeded her 
death-like trance, and her life was despaired of. 
A strong constitution, however, triumphed, and 
she recovered ; but oh, how altered! The pale, 
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thin face, seen now under a close widow’s cap, 
Was so wan and sad that few would have re- 
cognized the once blooming Florence. 

Her sole comfort, now, seemed to lie in the 
children, Ais children. 


She would hardly allow 
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them out of her sight, and her whole time was 
spent in instructing and amusing them. 

Florence Langford had been a widow just one 
year. It was a bright summer’s day, and she 
sat in the same little parlor where she had first 
heard of her husband’s loss. Willie and Edith 
were seated on the floor beside her, blowing 
soap-bubbles. Florence sat watching their in- 
nocent delight as the sun shone on the pretty 
globes, and reflected prismatic colors in them, 
and then her thoughts flew back over the last 
three years. Sadder and sadder grew the pale 
face, until Willie noticed it, and, leaving his 
play, went softly to her side ; Edith knelt beside 
him, with her face laid caressingly against Flo- 
rence’s hand. 

* Tell us about papa,” whispered Willie. 

** When is papa coming back ?” asked Edith. 
* He stays so long.” 

* Hush, Edith,” said Willie. 
never come back ; he is dead.” 

But Edith shook her head. She had always 
maintained that, as papa went away in a car- 
riage, and said he would come back, and bring 
them pretty toys from Paris, he could not be 
dead. 

Florence drew Edith upon her lap, and, throw- 
ing her arm round Willie, the three talked 
about papa for an hour; how much longer they 
would have remained in that position I cannot 
tell. Jessie interrupted them; her whole face 
was beaming with joy. 

* Floy !” she whispered, kneeling on the stool 
at her cousin’s feet, and untying her cap, “ take 
this off for a minute.” 

** Why, Jessie?” asked Florence, suffering her 
to remove it. 

* Because it is stiff and unbecoming,” said 
Jessie, who was loosening Floy’s hair, and twist- 


“Papa can 


ing it over her fingers into its old curls: ‘ You 
must never wear it again.” 
“Dear Jessie, give it back to me. I shall 


always wear it.” 

“ But I say you shall never put it on again. 
Dear Florence, a widow’s cap is needless now !”’ 

* Jessie,” cried Florence, starting up, and 
looking eagerly into her cousin’s face, while she 
trembled violently, “‘ what do you mean ?”’ 

** Can you bear the best of news, Floy ?” said 
Jessie, softly. ‘ George”— ‘ 

Jessie in answer threw open the door, and 
said, gayly: **Come in!” and, in another mo- 
ment, Florence was in her husband’s arms, and 
the two children were looking in a kind of joy- 
ful astonishment at their father. 

All was soon explained. George Langford 
had been among the passengers taken to Calcutta, 
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and had, from some mistake of the reporters, 
been put in the list of missing. Cold and ex- 
posure had brought on an attack of brain fever, 
and he had been very ill. As soon as he was 
able, he had started for home, but the voyage 
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had taken several months; and, after reaching 
England, he was detained some days before 
starting for America. He was there at last, and 
a happier party never met than the one that 
evening at Oak Lodge, Mr. Lawson’s country- 


seat. 
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DATES. 


BY MARTIN DOYLE, 





Lorp Byron has termed dates “the post- 
houses of fame,’ and appropriately so, for time 
does not run its course in one continuous, un- 
broken, and unvaried line. Its stages as we pass 
along are noted in our memories by circumstances 
and associations which frequently leave behind 
them such distinct impressions that each post- 
house appears before the mind’s eye, even through 
a very lengthened life, with its individualities, as 
clearly as if it were painted yesterday. Yet, the 
events in our lives are marked by circumstances 
of some extraordinary nature, such as the Great 
Exhibition of the year 1851, which to tens of 
thousands of men, women, and of children 
more especially, will be a memorable epoch ; 
many events much more really momentous, 
however, whether in the histories of nations or 
of individuals, are suffered to escape from our 
recollection, or are remembered with difficulty, 
and a confusion of dates. The 
of many historical epochs and events of various 
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kinds worth treasuring in the memory, I myself 
could never note and store ready for use. I was 
born before the Hamiltonian system was much 
in vogue, and even had it been otherwise, my 
parents, who thought any rate above four miles 
an hour sharp travelling, would never have 
allowed of such an innovating system of memory 
helps. 

Dates may be compared to mortar in a building, 
which, uniting together the different materials 
of which it is composed, forms one compact and 
cemented mass. Without this binding substance, 
an irregular pile might indeed be formed, but 
there would be no nice adjustment of the com- 
ponent parts, and the least irregularity might 
involve the whole in mystery, confusion, and 
disorder. 

I have been amused by the different methods 
which some of my friends have for remembering 
dates as their inclination or vein of study may 
sway them. 

First, then, for my friend a poet—I asked him 


the other day when the battle of Poictiers was 
fought? and he told me by reference to some 
action of Petrarch’s—his going, I think, as am- 
bassador to the Emperor of The 
historical reading of the poets, unconnected as 
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the circumstances may appear, had impressed on 
his memory all the annals of the period, and 
his admiration for Petrarch had led him to take 
in a widely extended range of other matters which 
radiated from that point. This illustrates the 
philosophy of dates in various similar instances. 

Some of my legal friends know no bounds of 
time, except those marked by terms and assizes. 
What an opportunity might I here have to dilate 
upon the importance of accuracy as to time! 
How many sad reminiscences has the long date 
of a protracted Chancery suit given to the wearied 
litigant! In ancient times a deed was not dated ; 
but for this there was a sufficient reason. Our 
forefathers knew that their titles became inde- 
feasible by prescription, and as time of legal 
memory went back to the reign of Richard L., 
they advanced for their purposes—cunning fel- 
lows !—all deeds without date as fairly presum- 
able to be at least of that date. 

Dating, however, became usual about the 
reigns of Edward II. and III. Important cases 
have ere now hung upon a moment. The heir- 
ship of an inheritance has depended on the point 
whether the birth had taken place before or after 
twelve at night; and so minute has been the in- 
vestigation, that the case turned on the point by 
what timepieces the precise moment at which 
the child was born should be computed; and no 
doubt those witnesses gave striking evidence. 

It is recorded that a gallant Welsh jury de- 
termined in favor of a lady’s right to dower, 
under the following circumstances: A father 
and son were both hanged in the same cart, but 
the son was supposed to have survived the father 
by appearing to struggle longest, whereby he be- 
came seised of an estate in fee by survivorship, 
in consequence of which, the rule of law that 
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the land should abide in the husband being com- 
plied with, the son’s widow had a verdict for her 
dower. 

But how much more important is accuracy 
when a life hangs in the balance? Let those 
courts of justice attest the truth of this, where 
the attempt is almost invariably made to establish 
an alibi in murder cases, and where the relatives 
of the accused endeavor by hard swearing to save 
him whose date of time is fast running into the 
unmeasured ages of eternity. 

My friend, the musician, has his mode of 
recollecting dates; indeed I claim some fellow- 
ship with him; for, though I know nothing of 
the details of music, I can enter into all the en- 
thusiasm of it, and though I cannot tell the date 
of an event, as my friend does, by the day or 
year when he heard some celebrated singer, or 
by the contemporaneous publication of a song 
or the invention of an instrument, I yet have no 
doubt that the associations connected with music 
greatly tend to impress many things on my 
memory which otherwise would have passed 
from it; and certainly he who makes the history 
of music subserve the acquisition of general 
information can begin from very high antiquity— 
the time of Tubal, who was the “ father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ.” 

I received the following note from my friend, 
a physician :— 

* Dear , Friday being the anniversary of 
the amputation of R ’s leg, he has promised 
to dine with me: will you come over and join 
in the commemoration ?”’ 

I could not resist such an invitation ; it struck 
me that I ought to be grateful for the knowledge 
of this new mode of chronology. 

When at a loss for the dates of any recent 
occurrences, I apply to a lady who is a mother; 
she generally answers by reference to the age of 
Charlie or Kate, as the case may be; indeed, 
latterly, I think I have heard her say, “‘ that was 
just before Henry was born.” This is her al- 
manac; her domestic ties are the links which 
fasten events on her memory, and the more 
tightly they are drawn, the more accurate will 
be her chronology. I think this is a beautiful 
trait of nature which impresses circumstances 
on the mother’s mind by the association of her 
children’s ages. The more loved the object, the 








more distinctly marked each moment with which 
it is identified. Long may she have in the page 
of memory pleasant reminiscences when recur- 
ring to dates like these! 

The farmer has the periods of high war prices, 
and their ruinous fall after the battle of Water- 
loo; and, more recently, the corn laws. He has 
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also for his dates harvest, seed-time, rent, and 
fair days. 

What an allegory might be composed of these 
subdivisions of time! Life has its seed-time, 
its period of disposing of the produce of those 
stores of information which it should have 
acquired; its harvest, when it is mown down 
like the grass of the field, and, like rent-days, 
the season when it must render up its account. 

A generation long since bygone used to date 
from the period of the great frost in 1739, and 
an Irishman of a certain age frequently dates 
his reminiscences from the Rebellion of 1798. 

One of my acquaintances had an extraordinary 
servant who, when asked concerning any local 
event which occurred in the year 18—, used to 
refresh his memory by an unhappy coincidence 
which he expressed thus: ‘* That was about the 
time my brother met with a misfortune ;” he had 
been transported for some act of villany. 

If any reader of this little article should be- 
come impressed with the importance of the 
accuracy of dates, I shall not regret having 
touched both playfully and seriously on this 
subject; and, as I mean to set a good example, I 
annex the day on which this sketch was com- 





posed— June 5th, 1855. 
MY MOTHER. 
My Mother! With that hallowed word 


How many mem’ries sweet are stirred ! 
Varied emotions of the heart, 

How fresh and warm they sudden start! 
Bright fancy ever loves to dwell 

On those dear scenes, when nook and dell 
Were searched for wild flow’rs, gay and sweet. 
Trophies to lay at mother’s feet. 

No other hand than hers must place 
Those flowers within their little vase; 

No other hand than hers must twine 
Them ’mid these dusky braids of mine; 
And when, at twilight, I would sit 
Watching the clouds of purple flit 

Across the sky, then fade away, 

Where, lost to sight, the king of day 

His glorious face in crimson laves, 

And sinks beneath the western waves ; 
Her gentle voice calling to me, 

Would woo me from the leafy tree 

*Neath which I sat, to see the smile 
Which kept my childhood free from guile ; 
Lighting my pathway with her love, 

She taught me then to look above, 

In sadness, or enjoyment’s hour— 

In sunshine, or when dark clouds lower ; 
And now, though years have swiftly sped, 
And childhood’s happy days have fled— 
Though Time in onward flight doth trace 
Furrows upon dear mother’s face— 
Though He recalled as He hath given, 

In confidence I look to Heaven.—H. L. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Marriage and accession of Isabella I., of Spain. 


Tue Infanta’s projected union did not meet 
with the approbation of her brother or his in- 
terested courtiers. His wily and grasping favor- 
ite, the Marquis of Villena, had private reasons 
for opposing the marriage of Isabella with Fer- 
dinand. A large part of his estate had belonged 
at one time to Arragon, and he feared lest a resti- 
tution of these possessions should be required if 
a union of the two kingdoms should take place. 
As. soon, therefore, as he discovered how far the 
marriage negotiations had advanced, he resolved 
at all hazards to prevent it. He made such use 
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of his influence over the weak mind of King 


Henry that he consented at last to employ those 
coercive measures he had before threatened, and 
it was resolved between them that Isabella should 
be taken to Madrid, and kept there under close 
guard. Fear of the opposition of the people 
obliged them to go slowly and cautiously to 
work. Isabella had removed from Ocafia, where 
she had been residing for some time, to Madri- 
gal, where, under her mother’s protection, she 
hoped to be allowed to remain unmolested ; but 
here the marquis sent his emissaries, who, by 
bribing her servants, obtained information of all 
her proceedings. Many of the friends who had 
so far followed her fell away one by one, dread- 
ing lest they should be forced to share the im- 
prisonment of their young princess. 

Isabella found herself almost deserted, without 
counsellors, and without protectors, and herself 
irresolute as to the course she should pursue. 
In this emergency, when doubtful and hesitat- 
ing, she suddenly found herself forced to take 
some decided step, if she wished to save herself 
from confinement, or a forced marriage with the 
King of Portugal. The people of Madrigal con- 
veyed to her the intelligence that letters had 
been received from Henry, threatening them 
with punishment if they should attempt to pro- 
tect her from the Archbishop of Seville, who 
was marching to Madrigal, at the head of a troop 
of men, to secure the person of Isabella. 
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Recalling the offer, formerly made to her by 
the Archbishop of Toledo, of protection in case 
of need, she contrived to send him information 
of her critical situation. He was as desirous of 
the projected marriage as the Marquis of Villena 
was averse to it, and, raising a body of men, en- 
tered Madrigal and bore off Isabella in triumph 
before the arrival of her adversary. He carried 
her to Valladolid, where the people, more valiant 
than her faint-hearted friends of Madrigal, would 
have defended her with their lives, if Henry 
had dared to attempt to seize upon her. But 
this was too impolitic a step for even that prince 
to venture upon. 

The next proceeding was to send word to 
Ferdinand where Isabella might be found, and 
to let him know the reasons why the marriage 
should be performed immediately, if it were to 
be performed at all. The envoys found the old 
king, John of Arragon, in the midst of his con- 
test with his rebellious subjects in Catalonia. 
His treasury was almost empty, and it was im- 
possible for him to spare men enough to protect 
his son, going, as he must, through an enemy’s 
country on his way from Arragon to Valladolid ; 
for ulong the frontier, between Castile and Arra- 
gon, the Marquis of Villena had stationed guards, 
and filled with soldiers the castles and fortresses 
in that part of the country, with orders to inter- 
cept any emissaries between the two parties, and 
to take prisoner the young prince himself, if he 
ventured to enter the dominions of the King of 
Castile. 

John of Arragon saw himself on the point of 
losing the prize, for which he had been so long 
scheming, when it was almost within his power. 
He was unwilling to resign it; but he could not 
send his son, the only hope of his old age, on so 
perilous a journey. At length, he left the deci- 
sion to him. The cautious and politic nature 
which maturer years developed in Ferdinand 
had not yet acquired complete ascendency over 
the warm feelings of youth. For once, he acted 
impulsively, and this generous and hasty deci- 
sion proved the wisest step in his whole life. 
The marriage articles had been already signed ; 
he would perform his part of them, and give the 
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persecuted and desolate Infanta the right to the 
protection of one strong arm. If he could not 
go boldly, as a prince should, to a marriage with 
a princess, he could at least set out as a knight- 
errant to succor a distressed damsel. 

Hastily collecting a few friends, he disguised 
them as merchants, and himself as their servant 
lad, and set forth on his romantic errand. They 
travelled chiefly at night, and, wherever they 
stopped, Ferdinand attended to the horses and 
waited on his companions at table, that their 
disguise might not be penetrated. In their 
haste, they left at an inn all the funds they had 
with them; but the loss was not great, and if it 
had been, they had no time to return to seek for 
the missing purse. Late on the second night, 
they arrived at Osma, a town occupied by the 
partisans of Isabella. On knocking at the gate, 
their first greeting was a stone thrown by the 
sentinel, which, passing close by Ferdinand’s 
head, came near bringing this chivalric adven- 
ture to a tragic conclusion; but immediately 
after, some one recognizing the prince by his 
voice, the gates were thrown open, and he was 
warmly welcomed. 

He had no time to spare for rest, and but little 
for refreshment; but, having changed his dress 
for one suited to his rank, and being supported 
and protected by a train of followers, the ad- 
herents of Isabella, he hurried on to his desti- 
nation. He reached Dueiias, a little town in 
Leon, near Valladolid, on the ninth of October. 

The princess was relieved of much anxiety 
by his arrival ; but before she received him, she 
wrote a dutiful and affectionate letter to her 
brother, informing him of her intended mar- 
riage, showing the good that might result from 
the union, and essuring him of the loyalty and 
regard she and her future consort should ever 
feel towards him. 

She did not wait for an answer to this letter, 
knowing probably that, influenced as Henry 
was, it would be an unfavorable one, but ap- 
pointed the fifteenth of the same month as the 
day on which she would receive Ferdinand. 
The haughty Castilians around her urged her to 
require of the prince some act of homage, as a 
token of the inferiority of Arragon to Castile, but 
her gentle and true-hearted nature told her that 
such an act would be at once undignified, and 
unworthy of her future position as his wife. 

The first interview of the betrothed took place 
in the evening. They had known each other so 
far only by report, or the exchange of letters 
and miniatures. It must have been to both a 
moment of no little trepidation and of absorbing 
interest; yet neither had cause to dread the 
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meeting. Isabella was universally acknowledged 
to be one of the most beautifal women of her 
time. She was taller than most women, with a 
dignified and queenly presence. Her English 
blood, for she was descended of John of Gaunt, 
showed itself in her fair complexion and mild, 
expressive, blue eye. Her hair was brown, with 
that soft auburn shade so prized by painters. 
Her face was oval, her features regular, and her 
whole expression was calm, serene, and candid. 
Her manners were gracious and winning; she 
had the exquisite modesty and reserve of an 
Englishwoman united to the stateliness and 
courtesy of a Spaniard. Her conversation dis- 
played a degree of intellectual power and culture 
unusual at that period, even among men ; and, 
more than all, every act and every word showed 
that a strong sense of duty, and a high religious 
faith, were her ruling motives. 

Ferdinand was, at this time, but seventeen— 
one year younger than Isabella. He was tall 
and finely formed, erect and graceful, excelling 
in all martial and courtly exercises. His hair 
and complexion were fair, his forehead high and 
well developed, and his eye bright and penetrat- 
He had not Isabella’s love of polite litera- 
He was 


ing. 
ture, nor her elevated mora! character. 
worldly, ambitious, and scheming ; but none of 
the grosser or more degrading vices had any 
power over him. They were both abstemious 
and frugal in their usual mode of life, and, if 
they sometimes gratified their subjects by a dis- 
play of the pomp and circumstance of royalty, 
it was only when the occasion seemed impera- 
tively to demand it. At those times, they dis- 
played an imperial splendor and magnificence 
that proved it was no want of taste that restrained 
them generally, but a wise regard to economy 
and to the example they gave their subjects. 

They were married at Valladolid on the nine- 
teenth of October, in 1469. A little circum- 
stance connected with this event showed more 
plainly than is in the power of words the differ- 
ence between the principles that ruled the acts 
of the young husband and wife. Though not 
near relations, they were yet within the degrees 
prohibited by the Romish Church, and before 
Isabella’s assent could be obtained to the union, 
the Archbishop of Toledo was obliged to show 
her a papal bull of dispensation. She learned 
afterwards that this document was a forgery, 
devised by John of Arragon, Ferdinand, and the 
archbishop, and though she never rested till she 
had obtained a genuine bull of dispensation, yet 
the deception that had been practised upon her 
made a deep and painful impression on her 
truthful and conscientious mind. 
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The nuptials were celebrated with as much 
magnificence as was possible in the humble state 
of their finances, they being obliged to borrow 
the money to defray nearly all their expenses. 
They sent an embassy to Henry, informing him 
of their proceedings, and expressing the utmost 
loyalty and affection towards him, and then gave 
up a short time to those relaxations and simple 
domestic pleasures for which they were destined 
to have so little leisure in their future busy 
years. 

And now Isabella was about to take that part 
upon the world’s stage for which her whole past 
life had been an unconscious, but well-adapted 
training. The religious culture of her childhood, 
passed in seclusion and obscurity, under the eye 
of a sad and austere but devoted mother, ena- 
bled her to withstand the temptations of the dis- 
orderly and pleasure-secking court of her brother 
and his wife, to which she was so early exposed. 
She shrank, with instinctive repugnance, from 
their revels, and would take no part in their 
orgies. Gaining power by each resistance, she 
astonished all Spain by her firm and magnani- 
mous refusal of the crown tendered to her on 
her young brother’s death. As she had with- 
stood worldly pleasures, so she proved that 
earthly ambition had no power over her. Then 
came a time of persecution and trouble, when 
Henry, not appreciating her generous sacrifice 
to the right and to his interests, determined to 
force her into marriages abhorrent to her nature. 
True to herself then, as she had been to him 
before, she showed, by her resolute opposition to 
his will and her firm cleaving to her own choice, 
her full persuasion that in this vitally important 
act every woman has aright to make her own 
election. 

For the next four or five years, Isabella held 
her little court at Duefias, Aranda, or Segovia, 
as circumstances made it convenient. The dig- 
nity, propriety, and decorum with which it was 
conducted contrasted favorably with the shame- 
less proceedings of Joanna’s train. The Cas- 
tilians, believing in the saying, that “he that is 
faithful in little will be also faithful in much,” 
looked, with earnest desire, for Isabella’s acces- 
sion to the throne, nor could all the attempts of 
Henry or his powerful adherents prevail on the 
Cortes to revoke the constitutional sanction they 
had given to the succession of Isabella. 

Ferdinand was generally with his young wife, 
but left her occasionally to assist his father—in 
whose nature, worn, as it was, with years, the 
lion never slumbered—in the continual wars in 
which his fiery and grasping spirit engaged him. 
One child, a daughter named Isabella, afterwards 
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Queen of Portugal, was born to them in October, 
1470, and in the care of her, and the watchful- 
ness over her own interests, required by the 
constant intrigues in which Henry engaged to 
obtain the recognition of the young Joanna’s 
legitimacy and consequent right to the crown, 
Isabella passed four comparatively tranquil 
years. 

During the latter part of ‘this period, as the 
Infanta was holding her court at Aranda, she 
Was one morning surprised by the entrance of 
her most intimate friend, Dofia Beatriz de Boba- 
dilla, in the disguise of a peasant girl. She had 
come by night from Segovia, at the request of 
her husband, Andres de Cabrera, governor of 
the citadel of that town, to invite Isabella there 
to meet her brother, and, if possible, obtain a 
reconciliation with him. Isabella, relying on 
Cabrera’s honor, did not hesitate to place her- 
self in his power. She went to Segovia, met 
her brother, and easily obtained from him not 
only his forgiveness, but the most public display 
of his good-will. Ferdinand followed his wife 
to Segovia, and was received with the utmost 
cordiality. For some time all went on smoothly ; 
festive meetings were the order of the day, and 
permanent tranquillity seemed likely to be the 
result. But, unfortunately, after an entertain- 
ment given by Cabrera, Henry was taken sud- 
denly ill; the Maryuis of Villena easily per- 
suaded him that there had been an attempt 
made to poison him, and changed his new-formed 
friendship into distrust and anger. 

The only good that resulted from this journey 
to Segovia was the securing of the friendship of 
Cabrera, who, by his post as guardian of the 
royal treasure, had the means of being a most 
efficient and powerful partisan. He never for- 
got the generous confidence Isabella had reposed 
in him, and she, to the day of her death, treated 
him with the most distinguished respect and 
affection. 

The king never recovered from this illness, 
although he did not die for more than a year 
afterwards. His death took place on the ele- 
venth of December, 1474. With Henry IV. ended 
the direct male line of the house of Trastamara, 
which for four generations had occupied the 
throne of Castile. 

He left no will, which, considering the dis- 
turbed state of affairs, was somewhet remarka- 
ble; but there is little doubt that he declared 
on his death-bed Joanna to be his daughter and 
rightful successor. Yet Isabella, resting her 
claims to the crown on the decision of the Cortes, 
which had had from time immemorial the power 
of determining the order of succession, showed 
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no hesitation in claiming her lawful rights; 
neither did the nobles refuse to acknowledge 
them. 

Two days after Henry’s death, a platform, 
richly decorated, was seen in the principal 
square of Segovia, and thither rode the stately 
young queen, attired with regal splendor, and 
followed by an ever-increasing throng of nobles 
and people, and, with her fair open countenance 
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and her mild eyes, radiant with the clear light ; 


of truth and love, drawing all hearts to her. 
Dismounting from her palfrey, she ascended 
the platform, and seated herself on the throne, 
while the herald made proclamation: * Castile 
—Castile for the king, Don Ferdinand, and his 
consort, Dofia Isabella, queen proprietor of these 
kingdoms !” 

Then cannon, bells, and the shouts of the 
people told the listening country that the long 
desired moment had come at last. The queen 
then took the required oaths, and again mount- 
ing her palfrey, rode slowly to the cathedral. 
There she prostrated herself before the high 
altar, and remained some time in silent devo- 
tion, doubtless drawing from the source of all 
strength power to guide her feeble steps aright 
in the days of heavy responsibility which had 
come upon her. 

Spain has seen no more propitious day in all 
her history than that one which shone upon the 
coronation of the pure and noble-minded Isabella. 
But she was destined to prove the truth of the 
fact, that closely on the steps of honor come 
the troubles and perplexities caused by sordid 
and selfish passions. 

Ferdinand was in Arragon, assisting his father, 
at the time of Isabella’s coronation ; but he has- 
tened to Segovia. His masculine desire for 
supremacy was irritated at finding that he was 
considered in the Kingdom of Castile a second- 
ary person to his wife. He asserted that in 
Castile and Leon, as in Arragon, females had no 
right to the throne, and that he, as the nearest 
male representative of the house of Trastamara, 
was the sole sovereign of the two kingdoms. 

With her usual exquisite delicacy and discre- 
tion, Isabella took no part in this discussion, 
which was likely to produce so much bitter feel- 
ing in all engaged. She could not act against a 
husband whom she loved entirely, neither would 
her sense of justice allow her to give her unwill- 
ing subjects into the hands of one who had no 
rightful claim to them. 

The matter was referred to the chief primates 
of the kingdom, who, after a careful examina- 
tion, showed clearly that the Salic law had never 
been a law of Castile and Leon, and that, by 











the grace of God and the decision of the Cortes, 
Isabella was sole heir of the kingdoms, and that 
all Ferdinand’s authority in these dominions was 
derived through her. By the marriage contract, 
his feelings, as well as those of the proud and 
jealous Castilians, had been carefully considered ; 
and by that it was decided that Ferdinand must 
abide, and content himself with reigning con- 
jointly with his wife, his authority being declared 
in some essential points inferior to hers. 

His ambitious and grasping spirit rebelled 
against this, and he threatened to leave Castile ; 
but Isabella’s gentle persuasions and remon- 
strances induced him at last to yield a reluctant 
consent. She told him that only the shadow 
of sovereignty was hers, for her will would be 
ever guided by his, and that, if he persisted in 
his attempt to exclude females from reigning, 
it would be perhaps to their own disadvantage, 
as their only child at that time was a daughter. 
And thus, without bating one jot of the royal 
prerogative intrusted to her by her subjects, she 
yet preserved her wifely faith and humility. 

Never were concord and unity among those 
in power more needed than they were at that 
time in Castile. Under the disastrous reign of 
Henry IV., universal anarchy and disorder pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom. Laws were 
disregarded and almost forgotten ; the highways 
were infested by armed bands, and rendered 
most perilous to travellers ; and cities, and even 
sanctuaries, afforded to life and honor no secure 
protection. Rapine and violence stalked abroad 
in open day, and even the highest dignitaries of 
the church and state did not scruple to take 
with the strong hand whatever their lawless 
eyes desired. The coin was adulterated, the 
royal command had become a thing to laugh at 
and treat with open neglect, and the power of 
the strongest the only real power of the land. 
Out of such a chaos would it have been supposed 
th»* a woman, gentle, meek, and merciful more 
than most of her sex, would have been the one 
to have invoked order? Yet such was the 
Divine appointment. 

Isabella was endowed with certain qualities 
that fitted her well for her difficult task. She 
was frank and open as the day; there were no 
disguises or reserves with her in anything that 
concerned the rights of others. This gave her 
subjects full confidence in her. They felt that 
even in her severest judgments she was seeking 
to further the ends of justice, and had no private 
aims of her own to advance. And her sense of 
justice was so true and delicate, her perception 
of the right so clear and strong, and she was so 
steadfast and firm in all that she undertook, that 
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even the rudest and most violent found them- and not only that, but saw that her decisions, 


selves yielding to her sway, almost as much from 
their own convictions as from her authority. 
She was accused of strictness, even of severity, 
but never of tyranny, for she never erected her 
own will in opposition to the will of others, but 
rested her edicts on the basis of the abstract 
right or wrong of the acts commanded or pro- 
hibited. 

To Isabella was intrusted the internal admini- 
stration of the iaws in her dominions, while the 
external affairs devolved principally on Ferdi- 
nand. She revived the old practice of the Sove- 
reigns of Castile, of presiding in person at the 
tribunals of justice. 

**T well remember,” says one of their court, 
“to have seen the queen, together with the 
Catholic king, her husband, sitting in judgment 
in the alcazar of Madrid every Friday, dispens- 
ing justice to all such, great and small, as came 
to demand it. This was indeed the golden age 
of justice ; and since our sainted mistress has 
been taken from us, it has been more difficult, 
and far more costly, to transact business with a 
stripling of a secretary than it was with the 
queen and all her ministers.” 

The southern part of her dominions was in 
even a more disturbed state than the rest. 
Family feuds had raged there to a frightful 
extent, and the comparative ease with which 
the perpetrators of deeds of violence could 
escape into Portugal rendered the carrying out 
of the laws a difficult and odious task. Isabella 
resolved to go in person at last, and see if she 
could not bring into the distracted province of 
Andalusia the blessings of peace and good gov- 
ernment. 

She was at this time but twenty-six years old; 
but secure in her own intentions and the confi- 
dence of her subjects, she undertook a task from 
which many a bold man would have shrunk. 
When she was remonstrated with against expos- 
ing her life by venturing into this hold of out- 
laws and banditti (for even the nobles deserved 
no better titles), she replied: “It is true there 
are dangers and inconveniences to be encoun- 
tered, but my fate is in God’s hands, and I feel 
that He will guide to a prosperous issue such 
designs as are righteous in themselves and reso- 
lutely conducted.” 

She was received with every demonstration 
of loyalty and affection by the people of Seville, 
where she fixed her abode. Every Friday she 
took her seat in the saloon of the royal castle, 
in a chair of state placed on an elevated plat- 
form, and decided al) causes brought before her, 
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and those of her ministers, who attended the 
court every day in the week, were respected and 
obeyed. 

In two months, she restored order and tran- 
quillity tot hat beautiful, but devastated country. 
Her impartial, and even severe administration 
of justice struck terror and dismay into the 
hearts of the boldest offenders. They at last 
threw themselves upon her compassion, and her 
heart, ever gentle and merciful when higher 
duties did not forbid the exercise of these quali- 
ties, responded at once to the appeal. She then 
turned her attention to reconciling the rival 
nobles, and in this her discretion gained for her 
the victory. 

Other parts of her dominion shared the same 
watchful care. Throughout the provinces, the 
fortresses, strongholds of the banditti and robber 
knights, were razed to the ground. Large bodies 
of these people fled from the country they had 
so long burdened with their crimes, apd the 
oppressed peasants thanked God and the queen 


safety, secure from harm to themselves, and 
from having their little harvests forcibly wrested 
from them. 

Nor were all these changes in the government 
made at hazard, as circumstances seemed to re- 
quire it. Isabella and Ferdinand had marked 
out for themselves a plan at the commencement 
of their reign, to which they steadily adhered 
till its close. To make the royal authority re- 
spected, and to administer justice impartially, 
were two of Isabella’s ruling motives, and in 
these she was entirely successful. So righteous 
and true, so firm, inflexible, and yet benign was 
she in all her dealings with her people, that it 
is difficult for her historian not to become her 
panegyrist. When we contemplate her lofty 
and sincere character, we cease to wonder that 
she could calm tumults and compose insurrec- 
tions, not by weak tampering and unqueenly 
yielding, but by a few seasonable words, to 
which the commanding serenity of her counte- 
nance, and the majesty of her presence, in the 
midst of disorder and rebellion, gave a resistless 
authority. Under her care, and impartial yet 
benign guidance, the country revived from the 
lethargy of despair, which had so long hindered 
every movement. All branches of trade, agri- 
culture, and labor sprang into new life with 
fresh energy. Everywhere the people blessed 
the queen who had wrought this great transform- 
ation, and followed with love and confidence 
her every act. 





(To be continued). 











THE HOBBY HOUSE. 


BY MRS. B. 


Ir was a strange house, the “ Hobby House.” 
I do not mean the bricks and mortar, passages 
and stairways, balconies and windows, although 


widened as it extended to the back buildings, 
and where the door from the store opened upon 
it. Beneath the stairs was a closet (high at the 


each separate compartment perhaps could tell an } door, but sloping down to the very lowest step), 


individual tale, sentimental or humorous as it 
may be; but the establishment collectively, ani- 
mate and inanimate. This do know, that the 
house has been eccentric from its very foundation ; 
and I firmly believe it to be haunted by a specu- 
lative spirit, who induces its inmates to jump at 
conclusions, and to rush into engagements, before 
investigations have bridged the one, or prudence 
balanced the other; even as its owner, urged 
forward by irresistible impulse, occupied here 
and there a room, while those adjacent were still 
unfloored, and the windows of all which remain 
to this day weightless. This is no fancy of 
mine, about the first inmates of a house affecting 
its future fortunes; it is the result of profound 
observation ; so is the belief that the first piece 
of new furniture carried in will be significant 
of the prosperity or adversity of all who may 
thereafter inhabit it. 

As old folks are proverbially garrulous, you 
will not mind if I now and then digress, I am 
so strongly tempted to prove the truth of my 
theory before describing the singular caprices of 
the different inmates of Hobby Hall. 

Once upon a time, a gentleman who, from 
small beginnings, had by prudence and industry 
amassed a comfortable fortune, resolved to build 
himself a house. The excavations were on a 
large scale, for the establishment was to contain 
the several departments requisite in his business ; 
deep and extensive cellars were surmounted by 
strong walls; the first floor soon assumed the 
appearance of the most elegantly finished store 
in the city; the bow-window gloried in the 
largest panes of glass that had as yet been seen. 
Once, while a very little child, I broke one of 
them by throwing a stone, and so great was my 
fright that I was seized with sudden sickness, 
believing it impossible to replace it. The large 
door of the store was on one side of this window, 
and the private door on the other; the entry, as 
we called it in those days, was long, and towards 
evening dark, at least until the lamp was lit. 
The stairs ascending to the second floor com- 
menced at the end of the entry just where it 
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always locked, and where in time were kept 
secure the preserves and pickles, barrels of apples, 
and of nuts, a careless exposure of which would 
have exonerated us youngsters from a breach of 
the eighth commandment; the temptation would 
have been too great. 

Well do I remember the frantic leap I used to 
make up the first three steps, all at once, when 
twilight or moonlight had tempted me to play 
out longer than usual. Even if we were all to- 
gether, I, as the youngest, was apt to be pushed 
aside as the others ran up crying out merrily, 
what seemed to me but only too likely, “* Devil 
take the hindmost; devil take the hindmost!” 
The light from the keyhole of the inner door 
shone directly upon the brass rod confining the 
stair carpet, and this to my wild imagination 
was the eye of a robber concealed in the preserve 
closet, and ready to pounce out upon me; up I 
dashed, and not unfrequently pitched headfore- 
most into the large, handsome, and well-furnished 
back parlor, where, by this time of the evening, 
the family were assembled around the tea-table. 
Once within the circle of safety, I drew up with 
the precision of a soldier, and took my seat 
with a nonchalance, defying, as I thought, «'1 
doubts of my courage. The consternation my 
unceremonious debuts sometimes created may 
be imagined, but the cause, until this identical 
penning, was never confessed. 

Do not weary of me; but one memory of old 
times and the old house brings such a concourse 
with it that I smile and sigh while greeting 
them. What is more, I am always inclined to 
apostrophize, and with outstretched arms call 
on the companions of old for their present 
whereabouts. I was the odd member of the 
family, as well as the youngest, my grandmother 
being the link between my guardian and myself; 
she was grandmother to us all, but I was the 
ewe lamb of the flock to her, being the orphan 
child of her only daughter. Was it because, from 
infancy, I had been familiar with death, that my 
imagination was so excitable? Or was it because, 
being alone in the world, I placed myself on the 
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defensive, and imagined both the visible and 
invisible worlds arrayed against me? But never 
my dear grandmother. 

There was a winding back stairs that led up 
to the nursery ; up and down these stairs, many 
a time I have clung to her neck, my head buried 
in her bosom, to the certain demolishment of 
the beautifully white neckerchief that lay folded 
over it, refusing absolutely to put my foot down 
on the step for fear of having it seized—and 
many a time I have fallen asleep in her arms, 
rather than lay my head on the pillowin the 
shaded corner of the nursery. 

But this is a long digression. Come we back 
to the House; this was finished in the best 
manner, and furnished in the best style, substan- 
tially elegant; but that superstitious old negro, 
old Aunt Di, said no luck would ever abide there, 
because the first new article of furniture brought 
into tke house was a coffin! 

Be it remembered, people in those days did not 
cast aside the ladder up which they had climbed, 
as soon as the ascent was accomplished; therefore, 
before the main building of the new house was 
finished and furnished, the family were quietly 
living in the back building, making use of the 
old comfortable tables, chairs, settees, &c., so 
that it is not singular that a coffin might have 
been the first xew article brought in. People 
were superstitious then, and, by the way, there 
is a gloomy enjoyment in its indulgence; the 
present generation will have no mysteries to 
penetrate when reason ascends the throne, no 
clouds to disperse as knowledge assumes the 
sway. If the present system of “all light and 
no shadow” lessens the teacher’s difficulties, it 
deprives the child of half the enjoyments of 
infancy. There are nowadays no warnings, no 
all-hallow-e’en’s, no death music, none of the 
cherished creeping chills that shook our bones 
in the days of yore. Children can tell you now 
why mists gather in the evening, and do not 
ever hesitate to set things to rights, causing the 
little broom to move right and left in arranging 
their playthings. Not so in my day. As twi- 
light gathered, and the mists arose, I believed the 
vapors to be the spirits of the departed revisiting 
their old haunts, and wouid not for worlds have 
disturbed them, especially by using a broom. 
Well, as I was saying, the people in those good 
old times were superstitious; and when the 
neighbors (for of course they were all at their 
front doors speculating on all that concerned the 
New House) beheld the coffin being carried 
through the long entry, they one and all groaned 
aloud: ‘* Bad luck, bad luck; it is the first new 
thing, the first new thing !”” 
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Is it any wonder I used to bound and leap 
through this entry in the twilight, remembering 
what had been so often carried through it? 
Indeed, I never passed out of it in the morning, 
on my way to school, without having tight hold 
of my cousin’s clothes. It would have been as 
easy for Sinbad to shake off the “ old man of the 
sea” as for Melicent to shake me off. I clung 
closer than a brother those times. 

These frights are no joke. I have just turned 
my back to the window so that the fading light 
may penetrate the room, and no danger of my 
shrieking out if I should turn my head suddenly 
and see something! Oh, the delights of early 
imaginings ! 

Strange as it may appear, although all things 
prospered with my guardian, business increasing, 
position in society unexceptionable—his home 
one of undisturbed comfort and felicity—yet all 
was clouded by this same new article making its 
appearance almost yearly, carrying off within its 
horrible sometimes a tiny form, 
sometimes one of a maturer growth. Anon, 
my dear old beautiful comforter (for she was 
tall, graceful, and beautiful; I have her profile 
now, and keep it most religiously in the large 
family Bible), my grandmother, was borne away. 

After her death, I was sent away to school, 
and not many months after my return we were 
roused from our nursery beds one stormy night 
to gather quickly in the large front chamber, 
as the king of terrors was once again in our 
midst. This time the strong man was called 
away—the father and guardian was summoned 
to render an account of his stewardship. ‘That 
his award was, “ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” 
we had no doubt. With what shuddering I 
peeped through the slightly opened door as we 
passed by and beheld the form of him I had so 
loved, of him who had so faithfully guarded the 
orphan left to his care, confined within the 
narrow limits of his coffin; the lid stood in one 
corner with his name and age engraved on it. 

It was an awful time, a widow and large family 
left to mourn their loss, and the poor orphan 
mingling sigh for sigh. 

After a time I perceived that something was 
in agitation, and we children were told one day 
not to return home after school, but to proceed at 
once to the house which had been purchased in 
the upper part of the city, and in which we were 
hereafter to reside. The House was not to be 
entirely deserted, however, as the eldest member 
of the family would continue to reside there and 
make preparations to receive a beautiful bride. 
Meanwhile, old Aunt Di’s accomplishment was 
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called into requisition again, she being, notwith- 
standing her rotundity, the best white-washer 
known. 

*‘ This time it sha’n’t be my fault if bad luck 
comes to the house the family are moving to,” 
said Aunt Di; “ the last time no one thought to 
carry a Bible and plate of salt through the rooms 
while they were empty. This time, please God, 
I’ll walk through every room with the Bible in 
one hand, and salt in the other; no brush will I 
raise to the walls till this Christian duty ’s gone 
through with.” 

With what a hum of satisfaction Aunt Di pur- 
sued her white-washing, let no one attempt to 
describe. 

The beautiful bride was installed in her hus- 
band’s domicile; a lovely little stranger was 
after a while welcomed within its walls; and so 
long an interval occurring without the badge 
of mourning being seen on any member of the 
family, the old neighbors began to think that 
perhaps the coming of the beautiful bride had 
averted the calamity. 

Oné morning early I walked down to break- 
fast with my cousins, and to play with Liny, of 
whom I was extravagantly fond; but the moment 
I ascended the stairs I perceived something was 
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wrong. 

“Have you seen her, have you seen her?” 
exclaimed each one I met. 

* Seen whom ?” 

“Why Liny; she is missing 

Oh, horror! I thought of the deep cellars, 
if she could have fallen down them, of the thou- 
sand impossible things that might have happened, 
and ran from room to room, searching every 
nook and corner. I even ascended to the attic, 
where a colored servant had suffered torments 
before she died, and where I never went volunta- 
rily, because it was very lonely and had so many 
disused closets ; I searched all these closets, love 
being stronger than fear, but no Liny was there. 

The way I came down those steep high stairs 
might have reminded the family of similar ex- 
ploits when I was a few years younger, if they 
had had time to think of me at all. Liny was 
not in the house, that was certain; where was 
she? Her father was out searching for her; 
so were her uncles, who happened to come in. 
The mother was in agony, while the grand- 
mother, with folded hands and despair depicted 
on her countenance, was pacing to and fro, 
listening to every sound, and catching at every 
idea that suggested thoughts of the safety of her 
darling. Presently a shout proclaimed that the 
treasure was returned, and in marched the father 
with lovely Liny in his arms; he had traced her 
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by inquiries to the market, where he found nei 
perched up on a flower-stall, herself the brightest 
and sweetest among them. The flower-woman 
had seen her toddling through the crowd, and 
when the flowers attracted her, perceiving the 
child to be alone, she had placed her conspicuous- 
ly on the stall, knowing, as she said, that “ some 
one would seek her; she was too like an angel 
to wander far without an owner.” 

So Miss Liny was spared to us, and the dark 
impending cloud averted. 

It happened, unfortunately, that we all had 
too great a fondness for making idols of those we 
loved, forgetting that the great and good God 
permits no idol near his throne. The beautiiul 
bride had won our love at her first coming among 
us; but the devoted mother, the tender sis- 
ter, the dutiful daughter, the humble Christian, 
in all which characters she shone conspicuous, 
had attached us to her with a love more intense 
than we were aware of. Her mother, the gentle 
grandmother alluded to in Liny’s escapade, re- 
sided with her. Calm, fearless, quiet, unimagi- 
native, there was no one less likely to be operated 
on by superstitious fears than this gentle lady. 
One day, as I sat on a cushion at her side, for I 
was always idling about, she seemed unusually 
sad. 

*“* What is the matter, mother?” said 1. We 
all cailed her mother, she was such an emanation 
of gentleness. 

‘‘Something that I cannot understand,” she 
replied; “something that perplexes me; and I 
cannot get rid of the idea that it forebodes evil ; 
I wish Emily was safe through with her trouble.” 
Dear Emily expected soon to add another to our 
circle. 

** Well, mother, what is it?” I persisted, for 
evidently there was a mystery in it that won 
my attention. 

‘*]T will tell you, but say nothing about it before 
Emily ; it may affect her, for I feel that it is in 
reference to her. Last night I retired as usual, 
and fell asleep; how long I slept I know not, 
when I was roused by the sound of low music 
that seemed to be in the chamber; I listened for 
some time, thinking perhaps it might be you at 
the piano, untill recollected you were not in the 
house. The sounds continuing, I arose and 
opened the window; it might be a serenade in 
the neighborhood; but the hour was too late 
and the street deserted. I lay down again, 
endeavoring to compose my mind to sleep, when 
the sounds commenced again, indistinct at first, 
but gradually swelling to a loud anthem. No 
words were uttered, but it was an anthem of 
triumph and rejoicing. Emily is going to die, 
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Emily is going to die!” And she folded her 
hands and wept. 

I encouraged and soothed her, but the mys- 
terious music made such an impression on me 
that, soon after, when Emily entered the room, 
and the sunlight fell on her rich hair, lighting 
up her splendid complexion and heavenly eyes, 
I thought I beheld her crowned already with a 
halo of glory. Soon after this, and a few days 
after giving birth to a son, Emily suddenly and 
unexpectedly departed from among us, and a 
triumphal departure she made. 

Verily, the mourners at her bedside could ex- 
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claim with the prophet, “Our loved one, our 
loved one, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof!” 

The coffin that enshrined the remains of the 
loved and worshipped Emily was the last one 
borne from that house, so far as the family were 
concerned; for the bereaved husband moved 
from it at once and forever. 

So that the saying of the old neighbors proved 
true: the first new article borne into that house 
was a coffin, and the coffin of the beloved and 
worshipped Emily was the last. 





TRANSIENT THOUGHTS —NO. II. 


BY MRS. 


Tue Indian summer is the poet of the sea- 
sons; the very atmosphere appears imaginative, 
and filled with murmuring harmony; all sounds 
fall upon the ear as if wrapped in velvet; the 
light is rosy; the air soft and hazy; even the 
little birds and insects appear dreamy and spirit- 
ual; it is indeed the genius of the year. On 
such a day, one mused in adcration upon this 
ideal world; it was one who could enter into its 
mysteries, for he was elevated, refined, and in- 
tellectual. Wealth had lavished her treasures ; 
but, by the depravity of others, she had “ taken 
wings and flown away” at a period when habits 
were formed, to second nature, in unison with 
her resources, leaving him in penury, want, and 
sorrow. Yet, this Indian summer, this benign 
shadow of God on the face of the earth glided 
over that heart as it poured forth its prayer of 
faith ; and peace came. It came “as the wind 
vloweth, where it listeth ; and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, or whither it goeth.” Passing by, in- 
different to every humane impulse, a Caligula 
in character, and grown old in vice, is another 
individual, a man of millions. To-day, he dines 
upon turtle soup, upon ortolans and tokay, and 
many courses, and though starvation trembled 
at his door, would have feasted on the tongues 
of nightingales, or, like Cleopatra, have dissolved 
an almost priceless pearl for a wager. He re- 
clines upon down, and is covered with satin. 
Where now is our destitute gentleman, our man 
of feeling? He is laboring in an attic, and has 
dined on bread and water. Can we think that 
our Heavenly Father ordered this individually ? 
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that he predestines one to starvation, and an- 
other to luxury--one to blessings, and another 
to sorrows—one to deformity, and another to 
beauty? No more, we respectfully answer, than 
we can believe that one is born to predestined 
endless happiness, and another to endless woe. 
Where, then, could that Divine attribute of mercy 
and benevolence be which has clothed the earth 
with so much beauty, and gemmed the heavens 
with celestial light? From the delicately-folded 
flower, tinted beyond the imitation of the most 
artistic taste, to the rustling forest and anthem- 
sounding sea, earth is profuse in sources of en- 
joyment to mankind—enjoyments which are 
harmoniously blended in touching our souls with 
vital electric light, that pure atmosphere of the 
great First Cause, the element of piety and truth. 
Nature is the scriptum of God, and calls us 
ceaselessly to Him. Even before the misty vision 
of a degraded being, this light of love glimmers 
and vanishes like a meteor in the heavens it 
was calling him to; but, as his heart purifies 
and prays, all nature is translated by him into 
the language of God, and becomes a “light to 
his path, and a lamp to his feet.” 

That Omniscience “‘ saw it was good” to create 
the earth from a nebula, “without form and 
void,” and to move upon the darkness, and 
command the light, and, by immutable laws for 
the government of matter and progression, to 
continue it in its orbit to the present day, is 
to our minds a source of endless wonder and 
admiration ; changeless these laws, perfect in 
cause and effect, and the anatomy of matter 
so complicated, so multiplied, so perfect. Ir. 
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Paley has shown, in Nis chapter on compensation, 
that in the animal kingdom there is found “a 
relation where the defects of one part or another 
organ are supplied by the structure of another 
part, or of another organ; thus, the short, un- 
bending neck of the elephant is compensated by 
the length and flexibility of his proboscis. He 
could not have reached the ground without it; 
or if it be supposed that he might have fed upon 
fruit, leaves, or branches of trees, how was he 
to drink? Should it be asked, Why is the ele- 
phant’s neck so short? it may be answered that 
the weight of his head, so heavy, could not have 
been supported at the end of a longer lever.” 
So are all animals provided for the evils incident 
to their position. We have heard of the cuttle- 
fish, that, when pursued by its enemy, will cast 
from its body a dark fluid, which clouds the 
water, and enables it to elude its pursuer. So 
is it with a little bug inhabiting the land, whose 
generic name we do not know (it is commonly 
called the artillery bug); when pursued, you 
will hear a sharp sound, and see it immediately 
followed by a thick gray smoke. A cat or dog 
will take by instinct medicine when his system 
is out of order, and sicken and nauseate as he 
selects and eats the particular grasses his malady 
may require. 
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We would observe that throughout nature we 
see perpetually contending powers. We find 
this in the sublimely magnificent solar, planetary, 
and astral world; in gravitation, and the resist- 
ance of the air; in good and evil; im life and 
death. 

We believe that the moral and physical uni- 
verse is governed by fixed laws. Our Saviour 
said of the man that was born blind, when asked 
“if he or his parents had sinned, that he was 
born blind:” “ Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents, but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.” 

For man, the inevitable evils of life possess 
their remedy in prayer. God guards and pro- 
tects those who put their trust in Him, for our 
peace is in the mind, and not in the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded. As the garden of 
Eden around the tree of evil, so are our prayers 
sufficient for our happiness and necessities in 
this life; and God will, in answer to them, so 
order circumstances as often to relieve us when 
we thought nothing but a miracle could effect a 
remedy. The miracle is wrought for us by the 
intercession of our blessed Redeemer, who has 
said: “‘ Ask, and ye shall receive; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” 





THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY THE REV. 


One thousand miles by night and day have I 
Rode the Ohio’s wave, and heard the dash 

Of his dark waters round the struggling prow 
That hurled them back in mist and snowy foam, 
Or drove them, flashing with curved necks, to lave 
The grim and twisted roots of the old woods 

That bloom and moan and throw along the wave 
Their still and solemn shadows. I have gazed 
Upon the majesty that robes his form 

As with a silvery garment; I have laid 

My head upon his heaving breast while Night 

Sat on the hills and decked her brow with stars, 
Or round her shoulders threw a gauze of thin, 
Transparent moon-beams, while she heard the moan 
Of mighty forests and the wail of seas 

Send their lone music down the silent halls. 

But now there rushes on my gaze a form 

Upon whose brow the hand ot God has set 

The seal of his more dread Omnipotence. 

What thoughts come surging up my brain, and fill 
Its chambers with a dim, oppressive awe, 

As for the first I gaze along thy deep, 
Dark-rolling tides, and hear their heavy plunge, 
Ceaseless and hollow, round our groaning keel, 
Tremendous Mississippi! As I bend 
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Down from the rushing bark on which I glide, 
Upon the watery mass that rolls below, 

Eddy on eddy, wave that bursts on wave, 
Rapid and bottomless, black with sand and leaves, 
And crumbling twigs of sycamore that grew 
Beneath the suns and fell amidst the frosts 

Of Iowa, I feel as if my feet 

Stood tottering on the awful verge that slopes 
Above the Eternal World. A heavy sound 
Rolls up the still, dim chambers of my soul, 
Smiting the spirit’s ear, as when the roar 

Of seas that break eternally and fling 

Their foam upon some bleak, rock-guarded isle, 
Comes rushing on the solemn wind of night, 
Hollow and deep and vast. That mighty sound 
Wafts me afar; I stand beneath the skies 
Where this enormous artery that throbs 
Beneath me has its heart amidst the rocks 

And oaken solitudes where savage hands 

Still bend the twanging bow, and underneath 
The mantle of the snows that drift and gleam 
Along the Rocky Mountains. I behold 

Where leaps his infant stream, all cold and clear, 
In some lone dell, Iaving the yellow roots 

Of elm and beech that see their silken stems 
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Twinkle and gleam within the glassy pool, 
Save when from pendent twig the dropping dew, 
Or falling insect, mars the fairy scene, 
And breaks the sweet illusion. Timidly 
The nimble deer comes down to drink and cool 
Her sculptured limbs within the silver tide. 
Along the slender channel, dark, smooth stones 
Make little islets, where the downy moss 
Blossoms and dies, and forms a reeking soil 
Whereon the brittle watercress shoots up 
Its taper stalk and bears its pale white flower. 
Downward my feet pursue the swelling stream 
Along the shady dell. The rustling banks 
Slope to the dancing brook; gray beeches lift, 
And hoary pines, along the bordering hills, 
Their tapering, unhewn columns. On the marge, 
The hoarding bee bends down the soft-eyed flowers, 
Yellow and blue and gold, watched by the eye 
And watered by the tender hand of God 
Amid these unstirred solitudes. Soft brakes 
And odorous ferns nod on the rifted rocks 
That wear their gay embroidery of moss, 
Purple and pied and crimson, while the breeze 
That wanders rustling through the umbrage dim 
Comes with their perfumes heavy. Further down 
My footsteps wind along the sinuous rill— 
Deeper its channel grows, its tide more strong; 
The vale expands, and from the neighboring slopes 
Down leap the sister streams to meet the tide 
That now no longer purls a timid rill, 
But foams and swells into a regal torrent, 
Rapid and dark and strong. Through banks abrupt, 
Where steep, black shadows make a night of day, 
It rushes with the flash, the dizzy plunge, 
The joy and thunder of the cataract— 
Now deepens to a broad and placid lake, 
Within whose pebbly margin, clear and calm, 

he mottled lily and the bending pine 
Look down upon their answering images 
Carved in the living crystal; now by green, 
Bright fields and undulating plains that bear 
The juicy cane and snowy cotton-down; 
By regal mansions where the planter’s hand, 
With careful art, embowers his breezy porch 
In climbing vines and gorgeous shrubbery, 
Down rushing sweeps and roars the gathering tide, 
Till now it foams in thy tremendous wave, 
O mightiest stream, that from earth’s Alpine crags 
Rolls down its thundrous volume to the main! 
The leaden night falls round me solemnly— 
The wind, that, sobbing, runs along the deck, 
Bears on its wing the bitter smell of brakes 
And osiers found amidst the budding woods 
And vales of Arkansaw; the distant lights 
Come faintly struggling through the filmy mist. 
I turn my gaze out o’er the rolling mass, 
Across whose ripply mirror, like a veil, 
Trickling, the warm moist breath of twilight falls 
And clouds the lustre of its liquid glass. 
My thoughts float up the sombre stream of years, 
And hear, slow-rolling through their voiceless gloom, 
The ponderous bell of Time. What centuries 
Have darkled o’er his glass, and worn the snow 
Upon their furrowed brows, since first the sun 
Beheld his image flashing in thy wave? 
An answer from thy thundering torrent comes, 
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“ Myriads of ages !’’ while thy crowded ranks 
Of cypress gray and giant cottonwood 

Back o’er thy boiling eddies roll the sound, 

“ Myriads of ages!” As the drops that whirl 
Within thy bosom, or the yellow sands 

That toss through all thy plunging waves and mar 
The glory of thy face, have been the years 

That o’er thy breast have rolled in gloom or sun, 
Tornado, thunder, autimn-pomp, or spring, 

Yet left thee bounding in eternal youth. 
Thousand of suns ere our First Parent stretched 
Her hand to seize the interdicted fruit, 

Or ere the ring of Jubal’s primal harp 

Roused the far silence of the Olden World 
Wildly sonorous, did each wingéd air 

That wandered o’er thee waft a grander strain, 
A mighty, mingled moan of waves and woods; 
A wild, vast anthem, ever rolling up 

To God, and through his everlasting fane, 

The shining, solemn blue. The cayman lurked 
Voracious on thy reedy banks, and shut 

His clanking jaws upon the unwary prey, 

Then headlong sank into the closing wave. 


The prairie-roving bison, which the ark, 

That rested on the brow of Ararat, 

Haply within its little universe 

Held not, ere yet God’s watchful cherub stood 
With armor-shooting flame, and circling blade 
That blazed above the blasted Paradise, 

With lusty limbs subdued thy battling floods, 
Shook the dark deluge from his shaggy sides, 
And plunged hin. in the flowery wilderness. 
The roaming mastodon, that stood in size 

A temple’s bulk, drank of thy turbid wave 

The plashy margin trembled to his tread, 

Upon the oak whose rugged rind inlocked 

The wiry strength which thirty summers gave, 
The monster pressed his dark, enormous front; 
The sinewy boll swayed to the ponderous mass 
As when down comes in wrath the howling storm 
Upon the slender willow. Tremblingly 

The savage wolf cowered down within his brake; 
The panther sought his lair with troubled speed, 
While at the still of night his crushing tramp 
And horrid bellow shook the frighted gloom. 


Morning at last bursts o’er the rousing world, 
Vocal with song and glorious with bloom; 

I part from these, my pleasant wanderings 

With voiceful Nature through her leafy fane, 

And fade my visions of this brave and green 

Old world that comes no more. The fettered stream, 
Launching its iron clangors o’er the wave, 

The bright plantation, and the bustling town, 
Warn me that in these airy halls of thought 

I linger not too long. Yet I will deem 

It good for man communion thus to hold 

With the Invisible, Living Heart that throbs 
Beneath this rough, material covering 

We see and feel, fills all its secret veins 

With love, and clothes it with a beauteous form. 
Thus shall he still the baser thoughts, and lift 

His better nature from the mire of earth, 

The curse and jar of sordid merchandise, 

To that bright country where the Almighty’s steps 
Glow like the morn along the eternal hills, 
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Answer to Charade in the June number—Pass-Port. 


CHARACTERS. 


Str Water NEVILLE. 
Fanny Woop.Ley. 
Mrs. Lockwoop. 


Mr. Howarp. 
Mr. GARDENER. 
CHarRLes GARDENER. 


Scene 1.—Mr. Gardener’s library. 
Enter Mr. GARDENER and CHARLES. 


GarpEeNEer.—Mr. Howard has undertaken 
the sales to-day. I expect him to call and re- 
port the state of the market, and it would be 
advisable that you should wait his coming. 

Cuartes.—That I will gladly do, for I have 
also something important to communicate to 
you. With your consent, my dear sir, I ear- 
nestly wish to marry. 

GarpDENER.—My consent! my consent, son! 
Since I entered into the prosperous concern in 
which I have the honor to be a partner, I have 
never, in a single instance, violated the laws of 
partnership. In my words, and in my deeds, I 
have scrupulously acted as one of the firm— 
never for myself alone. I will make a minute 
of your proposal, and bring it before the notice 
of Mr. Howard at our next meeting. We will 
then jointly take the matter into consideration, 
and, if the transaction be agreed on as prudent, 
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we will proceed to select a suitable person for 
your wife. 
CuariEs.—My dear sir, you have quite mis- 


taken my words and intentions. I decidedly 
wish to choose my own wife; in fact, as I hoped 
you understood me, I have already made my 
choice. 

GARDENER.—Absurd and impossible! Such 
a bargain is null, wanting the signatures of the 
principals. In all business transactions, my 
son, it is your duty, as well as your interest, 
being but the junior partner, to leave the im- 
portant matter of decision to the heads of the 
firm. Subordination is one of the grand sinews 
of business. Even I submit to Howard; you, to 
Howard and Gardener. 

Cuar_tes.—But this is no business transac- 
tion, father. 

GARDENER.—Every transaction is a matter 
of business. I recognize words and actions only 
in this light. 

Cuartes.—But, my dear father, hear me. I 
am in love with the most charming girl in the 
world. I wish to marry her. I am in a good 
position, for you are a wealthy merchant, and I 
am your only son. This is a mere affair of the 
affections, therefore allow nature to be your 
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guide rather than formal rules. Permit me to 
follow my inclination, and gratify me by your 
approbation. 

GARDENER.—Quite incompatible with our 
laws of partnership! We will jointly and care- 
fully inspect the goods, that is, the specimens 
of the sex who are of suitable age, position, and 
fortune, and will select one for you without flaw 
or defect. 

CuarLes.—Doubtless, sir, you would choose 
a lady free from a squint or a limp; but beauti- 
ful or ugly, rich or poor, I would refuse her. 
It is extremely improbable that Mr. Howard 
and you should select the very lady to whom I 
am devoted, and it is not in the power of man 
to compel me to marry any other. 

GARDENER.—Charles, you must have lost 
your senses. You have ever been exemplary 
in the counting-house; you have ever conformed 
to the laws of the establishment; now, you re- 
fuse to agree to a treaty to be contracted by the 
heads of the firm! This would be a proceeding 
unexampled in the annals of the house, and 
would almost be sufficient to shake its credit. 

Cuar_Les.—Do believe, sir, that the public in 
general care as little about whom I shall marry 
as they do about what you have for dinner. 

GARDENER.—And even that affair requires a 
consideration of the effect it may produce. A 
due medium between extravagance and parsi- 
mony is necessary to preserve the balance of 
credit with the world. 

Cuar.es (aside)—I really believe the old 
gentleman has a consultation with his partner 
before he orders his dinner. 


Enter Mr. Howarp. 


Howarp.—Well, Gardener, I bring good 
tidings. The markets, which fell to suit our 
purchases yesterday, have risen to benefit our 
sales to-day. And capital sales we have made! 
Howard & Gardeners will be a thousand pounds 
better for this day’s transaction. But you look 
gloomy, Gardener. All well in the counting- 
house? 

GARDENER.—AIl is well in the counting- 
house, Mr. Howard; but out of the counting- 
house all is not well, I regret to state. The 
junior partner of the firm of Howard & Garden- 
ers threatens to damage the character of the 
house, Mr. Howard. 

Howarp.—What do you mean, Gardener? 
Your own son! our good Charles! You alarm 
me. Speak, Charles, and explain this serious 
charge. 

Cuartes.—In truth, Mr. Howard, I merely 
asked my father’s consent to my marriage, as 
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any obedient and affectionate son would do; 
and he, in his very scrupulous and rigid fashion, 
insists on making a business transaction of my 
love affair, and treating it as if it was a matter 
of buying a cargo of sugar—a mode of proceed- 
ing to which I cannot agree. 

Howarp.—But perhaps, Charles, your father 
has some serious objection to the lady. 

Cuartes.—He has never even asked her 
name; but he insists on selecting me a wife 
himself from among the best specimens in the 
market. 

Howarpv.—And probably you would thank 
him, on some future day, for his prudent choice. 
Age is considerate; youth is headstrong. Never- 
theless, we will look at your selection, and if 
We agree in our approbation, we will confirm 
the bargain, though it has been entered into by 
a junior partner. 

Cuartes (aside).—Now comes my grief. 
(Aloud.) I promised to join the fair owner of my 
affections in the park at two o’clock. Will you 
be kind enough to accompany me at once, Mr. 
Howard? My father will, I know, attend the 
consultation. I might have prevaricated or 
deceived you in this affair, but it is not in my 
nature. I throw myself on your generosity, and 
I trust my respected partners will deal liberally 
with their obedient servant, Charles Gardener. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene 2.—The Park. 

Enter Mrs. Lockwoop and Fanny Woop- 
LEY. They seat themselves on a bench. 

Fanny.—It is no use in the world, dear, good 
Mrs. Lockwood, going on giving lessons to me 
at twenty. I am full of instruction. I can 
imbibe no more. I am determined now to take 
holiday, cast away wisdom, put on my cap and 
bells, and talk folly with Charles Gardener. 

Mrs. Lockwoop.—I can assure you, Miss 
Woodley, that you are entirely mistaken in the 
calculation of your mental capacity. The mind 
of man is ductile and expansive, continually 
craving knowledge, and remaining ever unsatis- 
fied. Even I, whose life has been devoted to 
the pursuits of science, and profound investiga 
tions in learning, am discontent. I see before 
me vast fields where I may still gather more 
precious stores. I am unwilling to waste an 
hour unprofitably. Mr. Charles Gardener is a 
man of education. Mr. Howard speaks of him 
as a man of certain talents. I have not disco- 
vered them. I have attended to his discourse, 
and been lost in wonder to find that in so many 
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words it is impossible to extract a particle of 
nourishment for the understanding, and I lament 
that a pupil of mine should derive pleasure from 
associating with a man of such frivolity. 

Fanny.—Then what should you think, my 
dear governess, of your naughty pupil announc- 
ing to you that she has condescended to accept 
Charles Gardener as her future husband? 

Mrs. Lockwoop.—I should repudiate the 
assertion as impossible, Miss Woodley. Your 
own good sense, your cultivated mind, your 
guardian’s contempt for idleness and folly, would 
equally forbid such a degrading alliance. I am 
content that you should marry; but I hope and 
expect that you will select for your husband a man 
of profound and acknowledged learning, that 
the collision of two great minds may produce 
scintillations to dazzle the world. 

Fanny.—Who cares for dazzling the wonder- 
loving world? Not Charles Gardener, and cer- 
tainly not Fanny Woodley. ‘Ah, friend, to 
dazzle let the vain design.”” Our aim, my good 
friend, is domestic felicity. We have dreams 
of the golden age. Truly, dear Mrs. Lockwood, 
Charles is neither a fool, a fop, nor an idler. 
He certainly talks like the gay youths of the 
fashionable world, but he acts like the grave 
lords of the counting-house in all important 
matters, save one. He is not grave in the im- 
portant affair of making love, for he knows I 
should never tolerate a serious lover; yet he is 
not altogether gay, for there are trials and diffi- 
culties in the road to our happiness. 

Mrs. Locxwoop. — Assuredly, you have 
chosen a difficu't road. It appears perfectly 
incredible to me that the young lady to whom I 
have devoted so many pleasant years to perfect 
in knowledge should cast aside the lofty aspira- 
tions of the intellectual powers to talk of love 
like a country maiden. 

Fanny.—Love has small regard for aristocra- 
tic distinctions, and has been in all ages a noted 
leveller, you know well, my dear madam, though 
he is an intolerable tyrant. I own my unworthi- 
ness. The same potent spell that enlightened 
the dull mind of Cymon has converted your 
Clio into a Dorcas But this is the holiday of 
my life, good friend; do not grudge me it. Re- 
member how incessantly I have labored, through 
your pleasant years, at Greek verbs, mathemati- 
cal problems, and scientific experiments till my 
poor head ached with excess of knowledge. 

Mrs. Locxwoop.—I was ever anxious, my 
dear pupil, that you should have reasonable and 
healthy relaxation from severe study. 

Fanny (sighing).— Yes, you would say: 
“Come, my dear child, you need recreation ; 
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let us rest from labor, and enjoy a chapter of 
Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages.’”? The book is doubt- 
less rich in wisdom; but, to speak the whole 
truth, I do propose that one of the first acts of 
Mrs. Charles Gardener’s independence shall be 
to make a bonfire of Hallam, for there is head- 
ache in the sight of it. 

Mrs. Lockwoop.—What vast labor have I 
expended in vain! 

Fanny.—Not in vain, my dear and best 
friend. You have laid a solid and excellent 
foundation, and though the superstructure may 
be somewhat lighter and more ornamental than 
you proposed, it will stand the firmer for your 
valuable labors. 

Mrs. Lock woop.—My mistaken child, I am 
grievously disappointed; but what does your 
sagacious guardian say of this unfortunate affair? 

Fanny.—He knows nothing of it yet. I 
must leave Charles to manage the proposal in 
his own way, for, kind as he is, I am somewhat 
afraid of my grave guardian ; and, moreover, he 
has, I know, some plan for marrying me to Sir 
Walter Neville. 

Mrs. Lockwoop.—The gentleman we met 
last week at Lady Burton’s ball? Then, my 
child, although his birth is noble, I shall oppose 
such an alliance, for his mind is uncultivated, 
his manners unpolished, and his language unin- 
telligible. 


Enter Messrs. GARDENER and Howarp. 


Mr. Howarv.—Well met, my dear child. I 
will rest near you awhile, for I am somewhat 
weary with my unusual rambles in the parade 
of fashion, whither our young friend, Mr. 
Charles, has led his father and myself on a 
fruitless chase after an ignis fatuus. 

CuHartes.—By no means a fruitless search, 
Mr. Howard, for you see before you the fair 
object of my daring love; and not from my 
father, but from you, I now supplicate pardon 
and favor. 

Fanny.—** Too rash! 
sudden !” 

Mr. Howarpv.—You must be well aware, 
Mr. Charles Gardener, that Miss Woodley is an 
heiress, bequeathed, with her large estates, to 
my charge by her father, a man of rank. You 
are active and well informed, a useful junior 
partner in the house of Howard & Gardeners, 
but wholly unsuitable to become the husband 
of Miss Woodley. 

Mr. GarpEeNner.—That is the decision of 
Howard & Gardener, Charles. 

Mr. Howarv.—Understand me, Mr. Charles. 
I place a due value on your good conduct and 
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pleasant acquirements; but I do not consider 
myself authorized to bestow the iad of Miss 
Woodley on you, especially as I have this morn- 
ing received a proposal from Sir Walter Neville, 
who, though personally unknown to me, I am 
inclined to favor, as I am assared he is a baronet 
of good blood and handsome fortune, in all re- 
spects a suitable match for Miss Woodley. I 
have invited him to dine at my little villa this 
evening, and to prove that I wish this affair to 
pass off amicably, I request you and your valued 
father to join us. 

Cuartes.—I feel much overcome, Mr. How 
ard 

Fanny (aside to Charles).—Come, Charles; I 
order you to come. I have a plan! 

CuarR_LeEs.—It is vain, sir, to contend against 
your wishes. I obey you. 

Fanny (aside).—Now, my dear, good guard- 
ian, you or me? 





Scene THE Last.—J4 dining-room ; the des- 
sert, glasses, &c. Mr. Howarpv, Mr. Gar- 
DENER, CHARLES, Str WALTER. 


Str WALTER.— Well now, I say, old governor, 
what do you pay down with the girl? I’m the 
man to make her cash circulate. Then she’s 
such a pretty creature! How well she ’ll make 
up in her riding gear! I shall have “ Flying 
Dragon” trained with a petticoat, if he’ll stand 
it. He won’t carry me at any price. He has 
thrown me twice; but if he’ll bear the petti- 
coat, Fanny shall join the hunt on “ Flying 
Dragon.” But in the matter of the tin, what 
do you say, old fellow? 

Mr. Howarp.—Sir Walter, your noble an- 
cestors would have understood the language you 
use as little as Ido. Am I correct in believing 
that you inquire the amount of the portion of 
Miss Woodley ? 

Str Watter.—That’s the ticket, my brick ! 
Out with it! 

Cuarves.—But, Sir Walter—Mr. Howard, 
permit me to speak—it is surely not intended— 
Sir Walter cannot be in earnest in proposing to 
place Miss Woodley on an animal he has thought 
it appropriate to name “ Flying Dragon.” 

Str WatTeER.—Hollo! my fine fellow. What! 
you have set up a character already, have you? 
And who coached you up to knowing anything 
about the article of horse-flesh ? 
Dragon” is a jewel, but a bit vicious now and 
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then, and Fanny will look splash mounted on > 


him. 
Mr. Garpener.—Mr. Howard, would it not 
be expedient, I presume to suggest, that some 


guarantee should be required by the firm of 
Howard & Gardeners for the safety of the life 
of Miss Woodley, she being under the guardian- 
ship of one of the firm, and exposed to risk and 
hazard? A bond might be entered into, and 
signed by Sir Walter Neville, to insure 

Str WALTER.—Stop there! Catch me giving 
bonds! I know a little about putting my name 
to parchments and papers now. The post-obits 
that came upon me after the old governor was 
laid among his ancestors were astonishing, I 
guess. 

Mr. Howarp.—I tell you candidly, Sir Wal- 
ter, that the man who pretends to the hand of 
Miss Woodley must prove to me that his estate 
is free and uncrippled. Her fortune entitles her 
to a position of positive affluence. 

Str Watter.—All right, old chap. The 
governor cut up monstrously well, and we shall 
spin along, first class, in express train. Why, I 
have chests of old family plate, and bags of the 
ready in the house, for to-day was my first rent 
day, and there’s lots of cash for the jolly house- 
breakers. 

GarDENER.—Sir Walter, it is imprudent and 
unbusiness-like to keep cash in the house. 

Str WattTer.—It’s ready for use, you see ; 
and there isn’t a blood-thirsty rascal in the king- 
dom durst come where I was. Bless you! they 
know what a desperate felowIl am! My pistols 
and my cutlass always at hand; and if, in the 
dead of night, I heard a sound such as a mouse 
might make, I seize my arms. It’s just “Up, 
guards, and at ’em ;” and Ill be bound I could 
scatter the whole gang before my lazy rascals 
had put on their slippers. 

GaRDENER.—-You seem, Sir Walter, to be a 
man of wonderful courage, and inclined to 
bloodshed. 

Str WattTer.—I’ll tell you what, old gent, 
if I were to find you in my house uninvited, I 
should make no bones in shooting you ; it would 
be justifiable homicide. 





Loud shrieks in the passage ; Str WALTER tremn- 
bles, and shrinks behind CuaRrves. 


Enter Mrs. Lockwoop and Fanny. 


Mrs. Lockwoop.—There are robbers in the 
house, Mr. Howard; and both John and the 
butler are down in the village! 

Fanny.—Do not leave the room, my dear 
guardian, for I heard the wretches vow they 
would have your life and Sir Walter’s. 

CuHartes.—Have you pistols, Sir Walter? 
Let us, if possible, arm ourselves, to defend Mr 
Howard and his property. 

Str WatTeER.—People don’t usually take pis- 
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tols to dinner parties, Mr. Charles, nor do they 


expect to be invited to be robbed and murdered. 
Really, Mrs. Governess, you and your pupil 
ought to have looked better after the household 
than to have let both your men be out. I can- 
not be of any use. Pray, Miss Fanny, which 
door can we escape by? 

Fanny.—Oh, Sir Walter, there are two men 
in the hall at the front door, and more in the 
butler’s pantry, near the back door. 


A loud tramping is heard approaching the door. 
CuHar.es seizes the poker, and stands before 
Mr. Howarp and his father. The ladies 
shriek, and Str WaAtrTer steals backward, 
opens a@ window, and drops out. Fanny 


bursts into a loud laugh. 


Fanny (opening the door, and speaking to some 
one outside).—That will do, John ; you may dis- 
miss the forces, Don’t be angry with me for 
alarming you, my dear guardian. It was a lit- 
tle plot, known only to Mrs. Lockwood and me, 
to terrify the boaster, Sir Walter; and I hope we 
have convinced everybody that he is a thorough 
poltroon, and, therefore, unworthy of a woman’s 
love. 

Howarp.—That was a conclusion, my dear 
Fanny, at which I had previously arrived. I 
had decided that it would be an act of impru- 
dence to consign you and your property to Sir 
Walter, and his base unmanliness confirms my 
judgment. My partners and I will give this 
matter some further consideration; but I think 
we shall agree that your fortune cannot be more 
safely invested than in the house of Howard & 
Gardeners, you consenting to accept as your 
husband the junior partner of that firm. I place 
this proposal before you, young lady, and await 
your answer. 

Fanny.—If I may make my own terms, I 
have no objection to become one of the firm. 

Howarp.—We will consider that as settied ; 
and now, Gardener, for your decision. 

GarpENER.—In this instance, I shall say, as 
on all former consultations, Gardener submits to 
Howard. 

Howarp.—And you, Charles? 

Cuar_es.—Following the advice and exam- 
ple uf my father, I can only say Gardener junior 
submits to Gardener senior. 

Howarp.—Then, my worthy old friend, we 
agree that, as our junior partner was willing to 
risk his life to save the heads of the firm, we 
will reward his worth and valor by giving up to 
him our valuable charge. Weconsign this trust 
to you, Mr. Charles Gardener, trusting that we 
shall secure your profit, and satisfy our own 
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scruples. We are glad to have disposed of our 
trust to an honest and brave merchant, and to 
have escaped the danger of allying her with the 
degenerate descendant of the valiant Nevilles of 
the battle of Hastings. 

Fanny.—And I think, Mrs. Lockwood, you 
have reason to be proud of your sagacious pupil. 
Ido not think many people will find out what, 
under the guise of valor, is the true distinction 
of Sir Walter Neville. [ The scene closes. 


ELEANORA, DAUGHTER OF EDWARD II. 


Tuts illustrious lady had been married, at the 
tender age of fifteen, to the stern Raynald II., 
Earl of Gueldres and Gutzten, afterwards raised 
to adukedom by the Emperor Louis, and had 
brought her consort a dower worthy of an Eng- 
lish princess. The union was blessed in a few 
years by a family of beautiful children, the hope 
and pride of the- little state, while the duchess 
was not more admired for her personal loveliness 
than venerated for her virtues. But the stout 
Duke Raynald had by this time spent her dower, 
and, the treasure gone, began to grow weary of 
his spouse. Pondering how to procure a di- 
vorce, for which he could find no pretext in her 
blameless life, he adopted the bold step of inform- 
ing the Papal authorities that she was afflicted 
with leprosy. The duchess, though surrounded 
by spies, was secretly apprised of his designs, 
and met them by a measure equally bold, but 
wholly free from reproach. Arrayed in a tunic, 
which covered but a portion of her body, 
she enveloped herself in a capacious mantle, 
and, leading two of her children by the hand, 
entered the council-room of the palace at the 
moment that the duke was about to make a 
statement of his intentions to his assembled 
nobles. ‘‘I am come, my beloved lord,” she cried, 
“to seek a diligent examination respecting the 
corporeal taint imputed to me. Let it be seen 
now whether I am really afflicted with leprosy.” 
And, with these words, she threw off her cloak, 
disclosing the delicate but healthy texture of her 
skin, while eloquent tears bedewed her cheeks. 
* These,” she continued, “fare my children and 
yours. Do they, too, share in the blemish of 
their mother? But it may come to pass that 
the people of Gueldres may yet mourn our sepa- 
ration when they behold the failure of our line.” 
An incident so affecting and so sublime softened 
both the duke and his nobles. The royal pair 





were reconciled ; but the male line of Raynald, 
as the duchess had almost predicted, failed in his 
son, and the ducal crown passed into the female 
branch! 














“MOTES AND BEAMS.” 


BY ALICE B. 


“Bur then I shall write every week, grand- 
mother, and I will tell you all about everything ; 
the winter won’t be very long.” 

* Not to you, I dare say,” said Mrs. Henry, 
pleasantly. 

“You know, grandmother, I would much 
rather stay with you.” And the young girl 
leaned caressingly over her relative’s chair as 
she spoke. 

“Oh, no! you would not; and I would not 
have you, for I think it best, for many reasons 
besides the music, that you should go. I sup- 
pose you have heard of only children being 
spoiled; it must be worse with only grand- 
children.” 

“I’m sure you never spoiled me !”” 

“There are more ways of spoiling than the 
weak indulgence of will and whim. I did not 
think of that, Laura.” 

** Well,” said Laura, waiting the explanation, 
and thinking “ what would grandmother say if 
she knew Aunt Ellen thought she was harsh 
and overstrict with me?” though in her heart 
the girl felt that all had been right and best in 
the firm, but gentle government under which 
she had grown up. 

*Tt’s time you had a little trial of yourself as 
associated with others,” said old Mrs. Henry. 

She had a serene, cheerful face, “ and wore 
her own hair,” as the phrase goes, though the 
silver threads were in strong contrast with the 
original deep black hue. All the surroundings 
of the two betokened affluence and good taste, 
but not the taste or style of the present time. 

Mrs. Henry resumed her knitting-needles, 
slender and shining, as became the fine linen 
thread she was converting into summer stock- 
ings for herself, and, looking around the room, 
felt how long the winter would be to her, and 
how rapidly the months would fly to a girl just 
seventeen, for the first time entering into the 
engagements and experiences of city life. Still, 
it was her own plan that her only grandchild 
should accept an often-repeated invitation to 
pass six months in the family of her father’s 
former intimate friend and busi.wess partner, 
Mr. Gould. That she might have finishing 
lessons in music and French was the ostensible 
reason of the arrangement; but Mrs, Henry, 
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having had more worldly experience than her 
present seclusion would lead one to expect, 
knew that it was time for Laura to find that all 
human nature was not of the pattern she had so 
clearly studied, and to learn by contact with 
other unformed characters the wants and weak- 
ness of her own. 

** What kind of people are they ?”’ said Laura, 
breaking out again from an apparently pleasant 
reverie. 

** That is what you are to tell me. Recollect, 
I have never seen any of the young people since 
they left the nursery; and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Gould have altered very much, I dare say, in 
the long interval. I shall expect a full account 
of your new friends as soon as you have had 
time to form an opinion.” 

** Oh, that won’t take long!’ said Laura, with 
a decided, self-satisfied air. ‘‘ You knowI al- 
ways make up my mind at once. I can always 
tell in a@ minute whether I am going to likea 
person or not. I can understand love at first 
sight perfectly. I’m sure, if ever I fall in love, 
it will be at first sight.” 

** You are very fortunate to have such a quick 
perceptive faculty, my dear.” 

‘IT think so, too,” said Laura, gravely, not 
dreaming that there was any concealed amuse- 
ment in her grandmother’s tone. ‘So, I shall 
be sure to know at once whom I shall like, and 
whom I sha’n’t like; and, of course, you shall 
hear all about it in my very first letter.” 

So, in due course of time, the important epis- 
tle arrived, and Mrs. Henry settled herself to a 
comfortable evening’s entertainment. It was 
rather a trial for eyes that had looked about 
them, ard sharply, too, for sixty-four years. 
Six pages there were, written in that fine hair- 
stroke hand that very young ladies think the 
perfection of chirography, and discard by the 
time they are old enough to have anything worth 
writing about. It was like all first letters written 
in a first absence from a happy home, full of 
longings to see the dear familiar faces, and won- 
derings as to how all was getting on, and whether 
the absent one was missed. Blessed are they 
who have such homes to turn to in the journey 
of life! 

But Laura could not feel this as she might in 
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after years, though there was a dim perspective 
of the truth in her heart while she penned forth, 
in ali the confidence of a loving faith, those 
first impressions, that were to be so lasting. 

** Well, now, I believe I have got as far as the 
depot at Boston; and there Mr. Gould met me. 
He is a tall, gentlemanly man, and very consi- 
derate and unselfish, for he paid the cab hire 
himself, and said that he had refused an invita- 
tion to dine out expressly to be at home the first 
evening of my arrival. When we reached the 
house, which is old-fashioned (though I suppose 
you remember it; it has been all refurnished 
lately), the two young ladies, Mercy and Lina 
(her name is Caroline; but all the family call 
ner Lina) were in the vestibulé, watching for 
the carriage, and rushed down the steps to meet 
me. 

‘Lina is a year younger than I am, and Mercy 
about as much older. They are both very 
handsome; and I am sure we shall be great 
friends. Lina is quite a belle already, Mrs. 
Gould says. Mrs. Gould is one of the loveliest 
women I ever saw, so\easy and graceful in her 
manners, and so warm-hearted and affectionate. 
She says I resemble mamma very much, and 
that mamma was considered one of the most 
lovely girls at Mrs. Denham’s boarding-school ; 
that I have always heard. I am glad Mrs. 
Gould sees the resemblance. George Gould is 
more of a business person than I expected to 
find him; but he reads a great deal, and seems 
to have a great taste for music. Altogether, it 
is a most charming, delightful family ; and I’m 
sure I shall be very happy with them and their 
friends. Several have called on me already, 
knowing I was expected; but you see I have 
not left a bit of room to describe them, so must 
keep that until next time.” 

A trite adage, relating to “new brooms,” &c., 
came into Mrs. Henry’s thoughts; but the smile 
that hovered about her lips, as she folded the 
letter very exactly, and returned it to the en- 
velope, was followed by a half painful expres- 
sion, as if she recalled the days when she had 
been content with outward seeming, and had 
not yet learned “to hack into the roots of 
things.” 

Short or long in passing, the six months came 
to an end, and Laura once more sat in the pretty 
morning-room, tired out now with having looked 
into every room in the house, and every bed and 
nook in the garden, to make sure, as she said, 
“that it was not a dream—that she really was 
at home again.” 

She seemed taller and far older than the length 
of her absence would warrant; not in the harsher 
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lines of time, but her manner and the style of 
wearing her hair contributed to it. The chintz 
dress and black silk apron of last summer were 
replaced by a showy cashmere dressing-gown, 
with flowing sleeves, and open, to reveal the 
wrought cambric skirt beneath. Then, too, the 
expression of her face was more brilliant and 
animated at times, but at others had an almost 
restless discontent, which her grandmother had 
never seen there before. 

“T’m so glad to get home again! you don’t 
know—you can’t imagine!” she said, dropping 
her hands together in her lap. 

‘I am very agreeably surprised to find it so. 
I only hope the feeling will not wear off when 
the novelty is gone. Why, from your first let- 
ters, I began to think I should lose you entirely, 
you seemed so much in love with our Boston 
friends.” 

* Oh, don’t let’s talk about them now!” re- 
turned the young girl, with a slight pettishness 
of manner, which her grandmother was grieved 
to notice. 

** But I want particularly to talk about them, 
the more so that you have said as little as possi- 
ble of the family in the last part of the corre- 
spondence. What does it mean, Laura ?” 

‘There, I was in hopes you would not no- 
tice it. I was worried enough with them the 
whole time, that’s the truth of the matter; and 
when I did sit down to be happy, I did not want 
to spoil my precious hour describing all the 
vexations.” 

“Worried? How? I don’t understand you, 
my dear. Surely, they were not neglectful or 
cold to you after urging your visit so repeatedly. 
If so, I shall certainly withdraw my invitation 
for the young people this summer.” 

** No, not neglectful ; and I suppose we ought 
to have them here. But Mr. Gould is so selfish, 
and his wife so insincere; and Mercy ’s like her 
father, always looking out for her own comfort; 
and Lina talks of nothing in the world but 
beaus—beaus ; it’s fairly sickening.” 

“ There ’s George.” 

** Oh, he’s so provokingly obstinate that he’s 
unbearable! We quarrelled the whole time.” 

“Oh, daughter!”—Mrs. Henry’s especial pet 
name for her charge—“‘ what a sad picture! 
I’m afraid you must have learned to exaggerate 
among your other accomplishments this winter.” 

Laura looked up quickly at the tone of rebuke. 
She had been so entirely sure of her grandmo- 
ther’s sympathy in all things, and considered 
herself so heroic in not telling her grievances 
before, that she was astonished at the response 
she met. 
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Is that all you can say for your father’s 
friend and his family, Laura?” 

“Well,” said Laura, more quietly, “ every- 
body says Mr. Gould is honorable, and a highly 
respected merchant, only he’s so selfish in little 
things ; and his wife would give him her eyes 
in a minute if she thought he wanted them.” 

“There’s one good trait for Mrs. Gould al- 
ready; and it’s probable, if she had been less 
willing to yield, and so, as it were, foster Mr. 
Gould’s natural tendency, it would not have 
been so noticeable.” 

“Oh, she’s not in the least selfish. She 
wants to make every one feel pleased with 
themselves and her, too; so, she turns every- 
thing into a compliment that she hears, and 
urges people to visit her at times when I know 
it has been extremely inconvenient.” 

‘A fault of excessive amiability, I should say. 
So, Mrs. Gould is unselfish and amiable.” 

**Lina’s amiable enough, too, as far as that 
goes; but it’s beaus—beaus from morning till 
night, just as I said; and she would make me 
her confidante, and tell me all their silly speeches. 
She plays splendidly. I wish you could hear 
her; but you will when she comes, for she’s 
always obliging, about everything as for that 
matter.” 

** What ’s Mercy’s failing, did you say?” 

**She’s very like her father in everything, self- 
ish to everybody but George; and they are the 
greatest friends. She made him a whole set of 
fine linen shirts while I was there, stitching and 
all, besides her own clothes. I don’t think she 
ever wastes a minute; and her drawers and 
closets are as neat as wax.” 

Mrs. Henry made no comment on the further 
development of Mercy’s character. How does 
George show his obstinacy ?” she said. 

‘* Why, he always has an opinion of his own, 
and even his father defers to it; you would be 
surprised. They say he always reads all he 
can find on both sides of a question, and hears 
all that’s to be heard, and then makes up his 
mind. You might as well try to move a rock 
after that.” 

** Oh, Laura—Laura !” said her grandmother, 
in a tone that made her cheeks flush, and her 
eyes fill with tears a moment after. 

*T know what you think,” she said, quickly, 
the tenor of her whole description flashing into 
her mind—“ that I am very uncharitable.” 

*T certainly do, Laura. Why was it not as 
easy to tell me the good points of the family at 
once, and keep the unamiable traits in reserve 
for questioning? You might have told me, it 
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seems, that Mr, Gould was an honorable, gentle- 
manly man ; his wife, amiable toa fault; Mercy, 
clever and industrious; Lina, pretty, accom- 
plished, and obliging. Then there is George, a 
person who weighs both sides of the question, 
and, having made up his mind deliberately, is 
It seems to 
me I once knew a young lady who had the most 
entire faith in first impressions. I expect it’s 
the same individual who, in looking for the 
* motes’ in the characters of others, has no time 
to discover the ‘ beam’ in her own.”’ 

** But, grandmother, I’m sure you would not 
wish me to be deceitful,” said Laura, deprecat- 
ingly, “‘ and say what I did not think.” 

** You did think of and acknowledge every 
pleasant trait I have mentioned. I do not be- 
lieve you had any idea what a carping, fault- 
finding, and I must say, held to my own rule, 
uncharitable spirit you seem to have cherished 
all winter. Your new friends might call you 
so, and probably do, if you have shown it to 
them as plainly as you have to me ever since 
you arrived.” 

But, grandmother,” said Laura, again, “ eve- 
rybody isn’t like you.” 

“That is to say, those you have met have not 
appreciated your good qualities as entirely as I 
have done, or controlled your faults as faithfully 
as I have always tried to do, though perhaps J 
have tried to correct them myself too much, not 
leaving enough for you todo. I was afraid of 
that. Oh, don’t think though, dear child, that 
you will ever forget you have faults again.” 

“I’m sure I never thought so,” said her 
granddaughter, almost indignantly. 

** You would be still more hurt if every one 
you met made a point of observing and report- 
ing only that part of your character; and think 
what an unhappy family circle that would be in 
which any one was so engaged. It is just as 
easy, if one could only think so, to study and 
enjoy the best traits of those we meet. Iimagine 
we should not then find time for more than the 
correction of our own failings.” 

* * ° * * * * * > 

There was a wedding in the morning-room of 
Mrs. Henry’s fine old country-house just two 
years from that time; and as Laura was the 
bride, and George Gould the groom, we may 
conclude that she had lost her faith in “ love at 
first sight,” and that she had changed her mind 
again, or perhaps, with Mrs. Malaprop, they 
considered it “‘safest to commence with a litile 
aversion.” 
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THE TOWN GARDEN. 


Ir is surprising that, in the numerous horti- 
cultural works that have been written and pub- 
lished, so little is said upon town gardening. It 
seems to have been taken for granted that a 
garden in the country, and a garden in a smoky 
town are the same, whereas, we all know that 
no two things called by the same name differ 
more widely. 

In a little work* before us, we are furnished, 
for the first time, with something like plain, 
detailed, and thoroughly practical directions for 
town gardening. The writer almost undertakes 
to show the way to make the dingy little wilder- 
ness in the pent-up city bloom and blossom like 
the rose. A few extracts from this seasonable 
publication will enable the reader to form his 
own opinion of its value:— 

ON LAYING ouT A GarpEen.—*‘ The first 
work in laying out a town garden is to prepare 
a good soil. If you find a garden prepared to 
your hand, with paths and parterres ready laid 
out, the only labor is to make such improve- 
ments in their arrangement and quality as the 
circumstances of the case and your own par- 
ticular wishes may suggest. But, if you have to 
prepare all these, the task is heavier, though 
more likely to afford a satisfactory result. 

“To lay out a garden requires a considerable 
amount of judgment, so as to make the most of 
what space you have, and, at the same time, 
afford the eye a pleasing completeness of out- 
lines. Town plots are usually so small that it 
seems like burlesque to talk of ‘ landscape gar- 
dening’ in connection with them; and yet some 
sound notions of the picturesque are needed by 
one who undertakes to arrange a small inclos- 
ure, so that it shall present, at a/J seasons, an 
agreeable picture, and allow of such arrange- 
ments of the plants as to size, color, and charac- 
ter as to combine as much variety as possible 
in one harmonious whole. 

“The particular shapes and sizes of the par- 
terres, and the special conceits of winding walks, 
‘green arbors,’ moss mounds, and such like rus- 
tic trickery must be left to individual taste, 
and the facilities of space and situation. But 
whether you commence operations on a domain 





* “The Town Garden: a manual for the manage- 
ment cf city and suburban gardens. 
berd. Groombridge & Sons.” 
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of many acres, or a walled-in plot of forty feet 
by ten, by all means avoid incongruities, and 
attempt no more than you can carry out com- 
pletely. In anordinary town garden, measuring 
(say) some thirty feet by sixty, anything beyond 
a plain arrangement of oval and circular par- 
terres, separated from the wall borders by a plain 
continuous path, is out of the question. Some 
people sketch out a narrow path of the most 
serpentine outline, which, from a distance, looks 
like a sandy snake; and this, after leading a 
visitor from the back door, by a number of con- 
volutions, over every square yard of the entire 
garden, until he is dizzy with curves, returning 
again and again upon themselves, ends abruptly 
in a high grimy wall, against which a few stones 
are piled to represent ‘rock-work.’ Now, be- 
sides the absurdity of a serpentine path in a 
small garden, such a path is made still more 
ridiculous by the fact of its leading nowhere, 
whereas a simple division of the soil into par- 
terres and gravel-paths, without any attempt at 
the country lane or lover’s walk, accomplishes 
all that it professes, by enabling the visitor to 
reach any object that attracts him, the path it- 
self remaining a convenience, not a feature.” 
ARRANGEMENT OF A SMALL GAaRDEN.—“‘A 
garden facing a parlor window may very suita- 
bly have a patch of turf in the foreground. 
This must be kept closely shaven and clean. 
Beyond this, let there be a semicircular border, 
then a path, and then again an oval parterre, or 
a series of beds and parterres, according to the 
extent of your ground. By planting showy an- 
nuals and bulbous plants in your first border, 
some shrubby, herbaceous perennials in the first 
parterre, and some well-arranged evergreens 
beyond, you will have at all seasons a cheerful 
aspect, and an agreeable arrangement of colors. 
If kitchen vegetables be grown, they should be 
placed at the extreme end, as to grow them pro- 
perly does not admit of pictorial arrangement. 
The author of the ‘ Florist’s Manual’ says: ‘It 
is more difficult than may at first appear to plan, 
even upon a small scale, such a piece of ground, 
nor perhaps would any but an experienced scien- 
tific eye be aware of the difficulties to be en- 
countered in the disposal of a few shaped borders 
interspersed with turf. The nicety consists in 
arranging the different parts so as to form a con- 
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nected glow of color, to effect which, it will be 
necessary to place the borders in such a manner 
that, when viewed from the windows of the 
house, or from the principal entrance .into the 
garden, one border shall not intercept the beau- 
ties of another, nor, in avoiding that error, pro- 
duce one still greater, that of vacancies betwixt 
the borders, forming small avenues, by which 
the whole is separated into broken parts, and 
the general effect lost. Another point to be 
attended to is the just proportion of green turf, 
which, without nice observation, will be too 
much or too little for the color with which it 
is blended; and, lastly, the breadth of the flower- 
borders should not be greater than what will 
place the roots within the reach of the gardener’s 
arm without the necessity of treading upon the 
soil, the mark of footsteps being a deformity 
wherever it appears among flowers.’ 

* It rarely falls to the lot of the townsman to 
lay out his own garden. He generally comes 
into possession of one to some extent prepared 
for him, and frequently better arranged than it 
would be by an amateur. In the case of finding 
his parterres and borders already formed, and the 
ground occupied with shrubs and hardy peren- 
nials, let him (as we have just hinted) make the 
most of that which is ready to his hand, and be 
by no means hasty to destroy that which may 
be turned to profitable account. But if, as is 
often the case in new suburban districts, the 
recently fenced-in ground is wholly unprepared, 
the opportunity is afforded of laying it out for 
the first time, and hence of making the best of 
every particular of aspect, soil, and extent. 
The labor in this case will be greater, but the 
reward fully proportionate. 

“In the first place decide whether you will 
have a plot of grass or not, and do not decide in 
favor of a grass plot unless you are prepared to 
trim it at least once a fortnight, nor unless you 
have sufficient room to avoid making any part 
of the plot a thoroughfare, for constant treading 
in one direction will ruin it forever. Next de- 
termine whether you will allot any portion to 
standing kitchen vegetables, such as horse-radish, 
parsley, and sweet herbs; as, if you do, let that 
portion be screened from the windows by your 
largest shrubs. Then plan your walks, making 
them few and broad rather than many and nar- 
row. In a very small garden, the best arrange- 
ment is a simple walk round the plot, equally 
distant from the walls at all points. Between 
the walk and the walls there may be a continu- 
ous border of from twenty to thirty inches, but 
not exceeding thirty-five. In the centre, and 
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inclosed by the walk, you may have a square or 
oblong plot of grass, broken by three parterres 
of graceful outline, the centre one oval, and the 
other a circular. If you do not care about the 
grasa plot, you may mark out one central par- 
terre, and two smaller ones on cach side of it, 
or one or two of the same size, and gravel the 
whole of the ground up to the borders. This 
plan will afford more walking room, and as 
much room for flowers as the other. At the 
wall most remote from the house, you may throw 
up some rock-work, and one side a mound, to 
be covered with ivy, and surmounted by a good 
sized shrub. The outside of the rock-work 
should be built tastefully up with large clinkers, 
and covered with any large dark masses of rock, 
and the inside filled with rich mould. It should 
not be less than two feet six on one side, and 
should run down in the centre to about ten or 
twelve inches, and rise again to about two feet on 
the other side. If this and a low mound be man- 
aged, and formality of outline studiously avoided, 
it will add very much to the apparent size and 
picturesqueness of your ground as viewed from 
the windows. Do not, on any account, stick 
shells or plaster casts about your rock-work ; 
the moment you do anything of the kind, it 
becomes childish.” * 
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RICHES AND’POVERTY. 


THaT poverty is a real evil, it would be ab- 
surd to deny; and that it is the parent of many 
other evils, moral no less than physical, expe- 
rience teaches, and will forever teach us. Not 
only that poverty that stands between its victims 
and the common comforts, almost necessaries of 
life, is thus pregnant with sorrow and sin, but 
that, too, which closes the access to every elegant 
enjoyment, and binds down to petty cares and 
worldly anxieties the time, the thought, the 
whole spirit. But to believe that the reverse of 
all this must in itself be happiness is to have 
little experience indeed of life, with all its varie- 
ties, of pain and disappointment, of blighted 
hopes, of unavailing repentance. Some, who 
have never known what it is to possess riches, 
believe that the power of dispensing them must, 
and does bring happiness; but in ain does 
“ the widow’s heart sing for joy” if no chord in 
the breast of her benefactor echoes to the sound 
of her rejoicings, if he feels that there are evils 
much worse than poverty. If personal regrets 
have closed the heart to sympathy, he may be 
beneficent, but the blessings of beneficence do 


2 not return upon him. 








“T’SE GOT NO MAMMY NOW.” 


A WEST INDIAN SKETCH. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Tse gotno mammy now! Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! I’se got no mammy now!” 

The child sat rocking herself by the roadside. 
Sunshine lay all around her; beauty waved 
in the tall palms; music flooded the air with 
melody; fragrant flowers gave off their stores 
of wealth ; but neither light, bloom, nor beauty 
was there in her soul. Her richly dark locks 
stood out in elfish disorder; her scant, tattered 
frock was gathered up to her face, and wet with 
tears. 

“What is she saying? What is the matter, 
little one?” asked a soft, low voice ; and a gen- 
tlewoman, richly but plainly attired, stopped 
before the child, whose glistening eyes were 
raised in wonder for a moment; then, as the 
tears rolled forth, she rocked the little body 
again, wofully sobbing: “‘I’se got no mammy 
now !” 

She mother die las’ night,” lightly said a 
young African girl, pointing over her shoulder 
towards a low hut, from which issued a confused 
murmur. ‘She berry sick dis long while with 
kinsumption. Come, Idy, girl, git up an’ go wid 
me; git some dinner. chile,” she added, turning 
to the mourner; but she shook her head only, 
sobbing and weeping more violently than before. 

Another moment, and the lady stood within 
the Creole’s hut. It was miserably furnished ; 
and on a mat in one corner lay the body of little 
Ida’s “mammy.” Two old negresses were bus- 
tling about. They bowed low at the stranger’s 
approach, and ceased from their work. 

“The child seems to mourn very much for 
one so young,” said the lady, turning from the 
still beautiful corpse. 

* She strange chile any way,” said one of the 
old women, whose hair, crisp and wiry, was 
bleached to almost snowy whiteness.. *‘She wid 
she mother night and day; nothing part ’em 
any way. Oh, she foo strange !” 

** Her mother was kind to her, then.” 


**Oh, she love she very much, too! When 


she little pickar.in, she take she everywhar—.J 
market, to meetin’; and when she git so poor 
as to have to carry de basket on she head, sell 
wegertables and so, she take the little chile wid 
her everywhar.” 
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*‘ T suppose the woman’s husband is dead.” 

*‘She husband never was living, I ’spect,” 
answered the negress, naively ; “ least, I never 
knew if she married—mebby, though. Massa 
Jenning’s clerk de chile’s father. He nice, nice 
young man, werry handsome; an’ ebber since 
he gone tc he country in England, she pine 
away, and there? the end of she.” 

During this conversation, the little girl had 
crept silently in, and now crouched down at the 
side of her dead mother. She did not weep, but 
looked utterly heart-broken. In pity, the lady 
gazed on her, and well she might. So slight a 
figure! so fragile a frame! The little hands, 
like birds’ claws ; the large, beautiful eyes, pre- 
ternaturally lustrous; the small English mouth, 
grieving, and a bright crimson burning in her 
thin, dark cheeks; the child was an object of 
sympathy. 

The neglected Creole was laid at rest in the 
grave, and the tittle girl transferred to the home 
and heart of the kind English lady. Then might 
be seen in that stately house, where hitherto the 
footstep of infancy had been an almost unknown 
sound, a beautiful child, in snowy robes, list- 
lessly moving about the balcony, or striving, in 
her little way, to show her gratitude by feebly 
playing with the costly toys which the hand of 
love bestowed upon her. 

For a time, it seemed as if the disease with 
which her mother died was working its way 
silently through that fragile frame to the vitals. 
And the child’s grief seemed to lend it wings, 
for often would she start up in the night, with 
that sorrowful wail: “‘ Oh, I’se got no mammy 
now!” Nor could the sweet words and caresses 
of her foster mother beguile her of her sorrow ; 
she would spread her wan fingers over her face, 
and, as if wholly desolate and hopeless, rock 
herself to and fro. 

Months passed, and to loving eyes there was 
a world of improvement visible in the unfortu- 
nate little stranger. The childish form grew 
round and full; the great bright eyes glared less 
wildly, and there came, instead of the violent 
crimson, the softly subdued tint of the early 
spring roses. 

* Yes, my little Ida is surely getting well,” 
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said Mrs. Clermont one pleasant morning. 
‘* The darling, how she has grown to my heart! 
I never thought to love a human being as I 
love her. How beautiful! how beautiful she is !”” 
she still soliloquized, as the now happy child 
gave her an arch look over her shoulder, and 
then, with a merry laugh, continued her play. 

It would indeed have been difficult to recog- 
nize in the fairy-like being, chasing the sun- 
beams, the squalid little figure once bowing in 
rags and dirt by the side of the old hovel. A 
robe of spotless white hung, swaying and shin- 
ing, over her faultless figure. The dimpled 
arms were bare to the shoulder, and fastened 
with knots of glossy ribbon. The dark thick 
hair hung in curls even to the pretty shoulders, 
and the tiny feet were encased in soft kid boots, 
that pattered over the thick carpet with the 
light footfall of a fairy. 

One day, a tall and very handsome man in- 
quired of the servant whether Madame Clermont 
was within, and being answered that she was 
away, making calls, eagerly asked: “ Is there a 
child here they call Ida?” 

The servant replied that there was, that Miss 
Ida was at that moment asleep on the sofa in 
the parlor. 

** Show me the way to her then!” exclaimed 
the stranger, with much agitation. ‘She is my 
little girl. I am the child’s father !” 

With extreme reluctance—for, to the girl’s 
imagination, he had come to take their darling 
from her home on the instant—she led the way 
to the richly furnished room; and, on the 
stranger’s declaration that ‘he should stay till 
Madame Clermont returned, she left the apart- 
ment. The gentleman, first pressing his hand 
hard upon his brow, moved softly to where a 
fine white lace was thrown carelessly over the 
face and form of little Ida. She was sleeping 
sweetly, one little hand under the rich curls; a 
bright color mingling with the almost white 
complexion; the little lips rosy red, parted in a 
smile, and the long silky lashes, so like her 
mother’s, sweeping the rounded cheek. 

“My daughter—my little daughter,” mur- 
mured the stranger, sinking upon his knees, 
with clasped hands, while tears filled his dark 
eyes. “My dear deserted little one, beautiful 
as adreath. Oh, why have I not cherished you? 
Why have I left you for strange hearts to love, 
}while none love me? O God, thou art just!’ he 
added, raising his tearfuleyes. ‘She who would 
have given her life for me—nay, has given it for 
the man who left her to cold charity—sleeps the 
sleep of death, and my own child knows me not.” 

He bent over and kissed her; the motion 
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made her restiess. He softly removed the lace 
covering, and kissed her tenderly again. The 
child opened her eyes; seeing a stranger, her 
first impulse was to scream with fright. 

** You don’t know me, my poor little Ida,” 
said the gentleman, almost with a sob, as he 
succeeded in gaining her attention. ‘Iam your 
papa, from England. Poor thing! Howshould 
she know one she has never seen ?” he added, 
as Ida still looked wonderingly at him. 

** Are you the papa my mamma talked about 
so much?” Then, as childish thought travelled 
back to the day of her bereavement, she cried, 
while tears gathered and rapidly fell: ‘Oh, I 
ain’t got any mammy now!” 

With trembling lips, Henry Grant took the 
child on his knee, and pressed her to his bosom, 
and for a moment wept with all a man’s anguish. 

Startled at the sight that awaited her, Mrs. 
Clermont stood transfixed at the entrance of the 
parlor as she returned. But all was soon ex- 
plained, and a pang, such as she had never fe't 
before, rent her heart at the thought that little 
Ida might be taken from her. 

* Shall you carry her back home with you?” 
she asked, tremblingly, as Henry Grant began 
his preparations for returning. 

“Do you think I would go without her?” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Why, she has become dear to 
me as the apple of my eye.” 

* But”—commenced Mrs. Clermont, eagerly ; 
then sinking back, she was silent. 

“TI know all you would say,” replied the 
father of little Ida, and for a moment a look of 
gloom passed over his fine features. ‘* Perhaps 
my wife will not receive her, or, if she does, the 
little creature, so beautiful, so simple-hearted, 
may be subjected to insults and contumely on 
account of her birth.” He sighed heavily as he 
continued: *‘.My little English children are very 
far from possessing the loveliness of my little 
West Indian ; that, too, may create dislike and 
dissension.” 

** Promise me”—cried Mrs. Clermont, eagerly, 
“ promise me that, if such annoyances grow un- 
bearable, you will bring her back to me. She 
has become the light of this lonely home. At 
times, it almost breaks my heart to think of 
parting with her ;” and, overcome by her emo- 
tion, she burst into tears. 

‘I do promise you that she shall come back 
if dislike degenerates into insult. I do promise 
you, for I know that she will be to you as a 
cherished child.” 

And so they parted, little Ida weeping for the 


loss of her second mamma. 
. +. * > > 7 * . 
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There was, as usually happened every day, a 
decided quarrel in Lady Grant’s nursery. Frank 
was arrayed against Mitty, and little Ida sat 
apart, a shadow chasing the sunny smiles from 
her beantiful face. 

* Hush, Franky,” whispered Ida. ‘ Mamma 
will hear you,” she whispered, timidly. 

**It ar’n’t any of your business, Miss Creole!” 
eried Master Frank, in his shrillest voice. ‘ Be- 
sides, our mamma ain’t yours ; she only belongs 
to us, and you know you’re a darkey, for mamma 
“said you was.” 

All the child’s nature was in rebellion at this 
taunt. A look of passion, that was almost fury, 
crossed her brow; the biood grew crimson in 
her cheeks ; her eyes flashed ; it seemed almost 
impossible for one so gentle and beautiful to be 
transformed so completely. Springing from her 
seat, she stamped her foot, but the choking words 
would not come; then, flying rather than run- 
ning towards the frightened boy, she attempted 
to clutch him with all her little strength, but the 
coward gave her one blow that felled her sense- 
less to the floor. The child screamed once; an 
eager footstep sounded on the stairs, and Henry 
Grant rushed in the nursery, to find poor Ida 
bleeding, and apparently dead. 

Casting an angry glance towards the two 
cowering children, he raised the senseless form 
with a groan, and hastened out of the room. 

* * > * 7 * * ~ os 

“Where is your father, children ?” inquired 
Lady Grant, as they took their accustomed 
places at the table. 

They looked at each other, and then Mitty 
said: *“* He’s gone somewhere with Ida.” 

“Ida,” muttered the lady, “always Ida, I 
do believe he cares nothing about his wife and 
children; that little black thing takes up all his 
time and attention. I wish she was”—the sen- 
tence died away on ier lips. - 

“And just because she fell down, and hurt 
her a little, he took her up in his arms,” said 
Frank, “and went away with her. I don’t like 
her, mamma; she’s just like a little wild Indian.” 

As the wicked boy uttered these words, Henry 
Grant entered, He saw the storm gathering 
upon the brow of his wife, and while she was 
exclaiming: “ That little pest, I suppose’”—he 
interrupted her with: “That little pest will 
trouble you no longer. I shall return with her 
to her native home, where human hearts love, 
nor .ake pleasure in trampling down the inno- 
cent and defenceless. Frank,” he continued, 
turning to his son, “do not think you will 
escape punishment for the blow that came near 
murdering Ida.” 
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* Oh, papa !” cried Frank, “I never”— 

** Silence !” said his father, sternly; and Lady 
Grant, who knew her husband’s strong will, 
dared not interfere. 

And Ida, overjoyed, was taken back to her 
olden home. She had been in England three 
years, and her beauty increased with time. 
How warmly she was there received, I need not 
say, nor how Mrs. Clermont strained her to her 
bosom, and called her now “ her own, own child, 
never to leave her again.” 

But I will tell how it came to pass that Henry 
Grant bought an estate in the West Indies; how 
every year he saw this child improve, under the 
loving care of her foster mother, till she was 
almost a miracle of loveliness and virtue. And 
I will tell that once upon a time, a good and 
gifted Englishman, great by birth, but greater 
by intellect, visited that home of perpetual 
beauty with Henry Grant, when Ida was just 
seventeen, became acquainted, enamored with, 
and finally married the gentle girl; then taking 
her to London, she straightway became the theme 
of all tongues; *‘a wonder of perfection,” they 
said she was, so accomplished, so beautiful ; 
and though there was little love on the part of 
her brother, and sister, and lady mother when 
they met, still, in virtue of her position, they 
were obliged not only to recognize, but to bow 
before this “ splendid creature,’ whom all Lon- 
don deified. 





VALUE OF THE WILLOW. 


Tne importance of the willow to man has 
been recognized from the earliest ages, and ropes 
and twigs were probably among the very first of 
human manufactures in countries where these 
trees abound. The Romans used the twigs for 
binding their vines, and tying their reeds in 
bundles, and made all sorts of baskets of them. 
A crop of willows was considered so valuable in 
the time of Cato that he ranks the salictum or 
willow-field next in value to the vineyard and 
the garden. In France, the leaves, whether in 
a green or dried state, are considered the very 
best food for cows and goats, and horses, in some 
places, are fed entirely upon them from the end 
of August till November, Horses so fed, it is 
stated, will travel twenty leagues a day without 
In the north of Sweden and 


Norway, as also in Lapland, the inner bark is 
kiln-dried and ground, for the purpose of mixing 
with oatmeal in time of scarcity. The bark of 
the willow and the leaves are astringent; the 
former is much used in tanning. 























THE CURIOSITIES OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


THE mimosa pudica, or sensitive plant. Eve- 
rybody has heard about this plant, and we should 
think that many of our readers have seen it. 

The movements of this plant, when touched, 
would almost seem to imply in it an obscure 
degree of consciousness ; but if the phenomena 
be more carefully examined, however closely they 
may correspond with the effects of sensation and 
instinct, it appears very certain that they flow 
from simpler principles. 

The leaf of the sensitive plant is a compound 
bipinnate one, having four partial leaf-stalks 
proceeding from a common petiole. The small 
pinnules or leaflets are expanded horizontally 
when the plant is in the light and unmolested ; 
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but when it is in darkness, as well as when the 
leaves are touched or irritated, the pinnales fold 
upwards, so as to bring their upper surfaces into 
contact ; and at length the impulse reaches the 
base of the leaf-stalk, which immediately drops 
downward. When the pinnules are thus folded 
together, and the leaf-stalks depressed, the plant 
appears as if it were withered and dead; but if 
it be let alone, after awhile the leaflets gradually 
separate from each other, and also the partial 
petioles; the main petiole gently rises to its 
former angular position with reference to the 
stem, and the plant resumes its usual appearance. 

Fig. 1. Branch and leaves of the sensitive 
plant (mimosa pudica), showing the petiole in 


Fig. 1. 





its erect state, a, and in its depressed state, 5, 
also the leaflets closed, c, and the leaflets ex- 
panded, d. 

If the plant is sickly, the position of the leaves 
remains permanently the same, and no sensible 
motion follows any kind of excitement. When, 
however, it is in a healthy state, it is difficult 
te approach without disturbing it. Even the 
shaking of the ground caused by the tramp of a 
horse will cause the mimosa to fold its leaves. 

These movements are manifested both in 
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darkness and in light, in water as well as air. 
They are also produced by the light of the sun 
concentrated by a burning glass, or by a drop 
of any irritating fluid, such as sulphuric or nitric 
acid. 

The seat of motion in the sensitive plant is 
evidently in the little swelling or intumescence 
at the articulation of the general and partial 
leaf-stalks. These swellings, when touched 
directly, communicate motion to the leaves. 
They appear to have two surfaces, possessing 
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different degrees of irritability. Thus, when 
the swellings, c (fig. 2), are gently touched with 


Fig. 2. 





a steel point on their upper surface, the leaflets 
immediately fold together; but they do not move 
when the lower surface of the swellings is 
touched. With the swellings at the base of the 
main petiole, it is just the reverse, for the irrita- 
bility resides not in their upper, but in their 
lower surface. 

Up to the present moment, no satisfactory ex- 
planation of their movements has been afforded. 
The opinion most favorably received amongst 
scientific men with respect to them is that they are 
referable to a power of contractility possessed by 
the tissues of the plant analogous to that which 
exists in certain animal tissues, but especially in 
the muscular. It is well known to naturalists 
that certain unicellular and thread-like plants 
found amongst the green hair-like vegetation 
which attaches itself to stones in fresh water rivu- 
lets possess this power of contractility under the 
influence of external stimuli. If this capillary 
vegetation be placed beneath the microscope, 
movements among some of the filaments will be 
distinctly recognized. These plants have been 
called oscillatorias, in allusion to these motions, 
which resemble vibrations or oscillations to and 
fro, and occasionally writhing movements, so 
well marked that their vegetable nature has 
been disputed. This property of contractility 
exhibited by these isolated filaments is manifested 
by them when associated together in the case of 
the mimosa. The movements of the misnosa or 
sensitive plant are probably produced by this 
cause, and are closely allied to . .e motions visi- 
ble in the lowest and simplest animal, which 
are equally destitute of a nervous and muscular 
system. 

The sensitive plant of the conservatories does 
not greatly exceed in irritability the schrankia, 
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or wild sensitive plant of the Southern States, 
the leaves of which promptly close when touched 
by the hand or the foot of the traveller. Indeed, 
there is more than one sensitive plant in the 
world; the vegetable creation teems with these 
faint foreshadowings, as it were, of those higher 
powers of life manifested by the animals. 





ICE-HOUSES. 


Every farmer, and indeed every family ought 
to have an ice-house; and here is a plan for a 
cheap one, furnished to the “ Rural New Yorker” 
by E. Mars, of Onondaga county. 

“Make a box eight feet square, by nailing 
hemlock planks, which are two inches thick, 
on to hemlock scantling. Let one side of the 
box be seven feet high, and the side directly 
opposite ten feet high. This gives a roof eight 
feet long, with a slant of three feet. 

“It is well to have the roof boards extended 
over the side of the box. Double boarding with 
hemlock makes a sufficient roof. Set this box 
on the top of the ground, in a dry and shady 
place, where surface water will not accumulate. 
No planks are needed on the bottom of the box; 
but saw-dust must be placed on the ground in- 
side the box to the depth of one foot, and over 
this place loose boards for the ice to lie upon. 
Cut the cakes of ice two feet square, and build 
a tower of ice six feet square in the centre of 
your box (or ice-house we will now call it), by 
laying the cakes compactly together, filling all 
crevices with sawdust as you proceed. We have 
now a six feet cube of ice, with a space all 
around between the ice and planks. Fill this 
space with sawdust, and cover the top of the ice 
with the same eighteen inches deep, and you 
have ice enough secured to last a family through 
a season. The upper three feet of the side, 
which is ten feet high, should be boat bed up, but 
left for ventilation, and a place of access to the 
ice, and this aperture may be enlarged as con- 
venience may require while using the ice, and 
for more conveniently filling in. About eight 
hundred feet of lumber will be required, and the 
merest tyro in the use of tools can make it. 
Fresh sawdust is best, but it may be used a 
second winter. The dust can easily be washed 


from the ice at the time of using. 
«“ Every acre of good land is capable of sup- 
porting a family of five persons.” 




















MRS. DAFFODIL AT A FANCY BALL. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


Asout a week after Mrs. Daffodil’s visit to 
the Irving House, Mr. S. procured tickets for 
our party to go to a fancy ball. On the very 
morning of the appointed day, while we were 
liscussing costumes, flowers, &c., Pete Daffodil 
made his appearance, and announced his mother’s 
intention of taking a sociable tea with us that 
afternoon. 

“Tell your mother that we would be very 
happy to see her and your sister,” said Mr. S., 
“and you must come yourself to see them 
home.” 

Pete bowed, and vanished. 

“Why, William,” said Mrs. S., “we cannot 
receive them this evening !”’ 

“Oh, Mr. S.,” I exclaimed, seeing a merry 
twinkle in his eyes, “ you mean them to go with 
us, don’t you?” 

“ Annie,” he answered, solemnly, “I shall 
have you burned as a witch immediately. Now 
hear my plan, all of you. Mrs. Daffodil, if she 
comes dressed in her usual extravagant manner, 
will be a character without any alteration.” 

* I’ve an idea!” crie? George. 

“Hold it fast,’ said his mother, gravely. 
*¢ What is it?” 

“ Sha’n’t tell. Youll see this evening. 
Well, father, continue; we are all attention.” 

“What can you do for Euphrosyne, Annie ?” 
asked Mr. S. 

“Oh, Annie!” said George, *‘ make a Corinne 
of her, and tell her she must improvise poetry 
all the evening.” 

“ Excellent!” said his mother. ‘“ Really, you 
are rich in ideas, George. The dress is easily 
arranged ; now, what is to become of Pete?” 

“1°ll take him to a costumer,” said George, 
“and find something for him.” 

Early in the afternoon, Mrs. Daffodil, Eu- 
phrosyne, and Pete arrived. George took the 
young hope of the Daffodils out with him. Mr. 
S. went for two more bouquets for the ladies, and 
Mrs. S. and I escorted our visiters to the dress- 
ing-room, to arrange a costume for Ninny. A 
white flowing robe, with a blue mantle draped 
gracefully over it, fastened at the shoulders by 
two large cameos, belonging to Mrs. S., and a 
wreath of laurel, made Euphrosyne look very 
pretty. Her bare arms and shoulders were white, 





and well rounded; her fair hair was easily ar- 
ranged in ringlets, and Euphrosyne’s costume 
was complete. Mrs. Daffodil wore the identical 
yellow silk and trimmings she had worn at the 
opera. 

‘Miss Euphrosyne,” said Mrs. 8. to her, 
* you represent Corinne, the celebrated Italian 
improvvisatrice ; and, to sustain your part, you 
should improvise poetry whenever you find it 
will come @ propos.” 

* Have I got to improve his poetry ?” asked 
her mother. 

**No, you are to be your own dear self!’ I 
said. 

At length, we were all ready to start. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. wore court-dresses in the Louis 
Quatorze style. George and I went as Polish 
peasants. Pete represented a miniature member 
of the Hope Fire Company, with a horn that 
looked very noisy. With Mrs. Daffodil and 
Corinne, our party was complete. I could see 
that George was meditating some mischief, for 
his eyes sparkled, and his whole ace beamed 
with suppressed humor as we rode along to the 
hall. 

** Come, George,” I said, “what is this mys- 
terious idea of yours, which delights you so 
much?” 

* Here we are! I can’t tell you now,” he 
replied. ‘I must take care of Mrs. Daffodil.” 

“Give your name to the usher,” said he to 
her. 

** Mrs. Daffodil !” cried the man, as she com- 
plied. 

* Lor,” she said, “ you needn’t agone an’ told 
all them folks! Well, I declare !”’ was her first 
exclamation, as we entered the ball-room, “if 
here ain’t all nater and her cousin, and all 
dressed to kill. Well, if ever!” 

“ Now, Annie,” whispered George, as @ 
* Turk,” whom we recognized as Louis R., 
approached us, “you will see my idea carried 
out. Good-evening, Louis,” he continued. 

** Good-evening. We have quite a brilliant 
company,” said Louis, with a graceful bow tu 
me. 

“Louis,” said George, mysteriously, “ caa 
you keep a secret ?” 

* Certainly.” 
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* Do you see the Indy i in yellow silk, allies 
next my mother?” 

“Yes, a countrified-looking person; repre- 
sents Mcthuselah’s grandmother, don’t she?” 

“ Louis,” said George, gravely, “‘ that lady is 
here with the avowed intention of deceiving the 
whole room. She represents Mrs. Daffodil, an 
elderly dame from the country, and has promised 
to give her bouquet to the first person who dis- 
covers that she is Lady Wortley.” 

“Lady Wortley!” cried Louis. 
me, my dear fellow.” 

“ With pleasure,” said George, and an instant 
afterwards Mr. Louis R. was presented to Mrs. 
Daffodil. 

I was obliged to take Mr. S.’s arm, under 
pretence of having something to say, and hide 
my laughter in my handkerchief. 

“My Lady, that is, Mrs. Daffodil,” said 
Louis, “I am delighted to find you are still in 
this part of the country.” 

* Yes, we ’xpect to go to Bosting in about a 
week or so.” 

“IT believe it is scarcely etiquette to speak of 
her own works to an authoress, but you must 
pardon me if I refer to the intense interest I felt 
in your delightful work.” 

‘* Why, where on earth did you see my work ?” 
asked the astonished old lady. 

** Excellent !” cried Louis. “ Really, my— 
Mrs. Daffodil, I mean, if your genius had no 
other bent, you would make your fortune on the 
stage.” 

*T haint no idee of driving a stage!” 

George now introduced Ninny to Mr. J., who 
commenced a conversation with the compli- 
mentary speeches permitted in such assemblies. 

“Hush!” said Euphrosyne. “I am called 
upon by the dress I wear to improvise poetry. 
Forgive me if, by my rapt enthusiasm, I appear 
to neglect the calls of the ardent fervor with 
which you address me. ‘In truth, fair Mon- 
tague, I am too fond,’ ” she continued, throwing 
him an impassioned glance. 

** Would that I were a glove upon that hand !”? 
said Mr. J., with a look of adoration. 

“Have you, too, a soul above mediocrity?” 
said Ninny. ‘*Can you appreciate the Divine 
effusions of genius? Then indeed you are fitted 
to remain at my side, and listen to the outpour- 
ings of my too susceptible soul :— 


* Introduce 


“Qn Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow’ "— 


“Seems to me I have heard those lines pe- 
fore,” said Mr. J. to George. 
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* Very likely! Our improvvisatrice draws on 
her memory for her original ideas ;”’ and George, 
with a grave look, again whispered Mrs. Daffo- 
dil’s supposed secret. 

“Mrs. Daffodil,” said Louis, “if it is not 
asking an impertinent question, which part of 
your work do you prefer yourself?” 

* Weil, I never calkelated much difference in 
it. Cuttin’ out and makin’ up is rather nice 
work.” 

* You mean,” said Mr. J., “ by cutting out, 
shining above your contemporaries, as a ‘ bright 
particular star,’ and by making up, drawing on 
your imagination for your incidents.” 

“ «To be or not to be,’” said Ninny, “ ‘ that 
is the question.’ * Whether ’tis nobler in the 
mind to’ ”— 

Euphrosyne was interrupted by George intro- 
ducing to our party Mr. L., as a Corsair, and 
Mr. F., as a Highland laddie. These two were 
told, in strict confidence, the same story as the 
others, and a large bet had been laid between 
them, to be paid to the winner of Mrs. Daffo- 
dil’s bouquet. Mr. F. evidently hoped, by a 
direct attack, to surprise the enemy, so he ap- 
proached the group. Louis R. was just retreat- 
ing in despair. 

* Good-by, Mr. Turkey,” said Mrs. Daffodil. 

“ My lady,” said Mr. F., as soon as the in- 
troduction was over, “ did the darkness of Mr. 
Webster’s .skin strike you as much as some 
others ?” 

J] disremember him,” she answered. 
he a darkey ?” 

* J refer to Daniel Webster,” said Mr. F. 

* Oh! Well, I know Dan’l Green and Joe 
Dan’ls; but they aint neither of them darkeys, 
and they never struck me neither.” 

“Ha! ha! You are very cautious,” said Mr. 
F. “You knowl refer to that eminent states- 
man whose transcendent genius, towering above 
earthly impediments, soars in flights of elo- 
quence.” 

“If you are getting flighty, youd better talk 
to Ninny,” said Mrs. Daffodil. “I can’t talk 
dictionary words.” 

This sally was received, as the play-bills say, 
with “unbounded applause” by the group now 
collected around us. 

* Can’t come it, old fellow,” said Mr. L. to 
the baffled Highlander. “ You should go to 
work more cautiously. It is a lovely evening, 
Mrs. Daffodil,” he continued, speaking to the 
old lady. 

* Yes, but aint there a power of funny look- 
ing folks here?” 

“The assembly is net, I presume, so brilliant 


“ Is 
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as you are accustomed to see in your own fair 
island ?” said Mr. L. 

“TJ don’t live en an island. I lives at?—~ 

*< Reveal not your abode,’ ” said Ninny, in a 
tragedy tone. ‘Oh for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness !? ” 

** Ninny, I’m old enough to take care of my- 
self,” said her mother. 

** May I be permitted to inquire for your tra- 
velling companion, V——?” said Mr. L. 

“T s’pose so,” said Mrs. D. “Is she here?” 

* Surely, you can answer that question better 
than myself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. S. now came up with Pete, and 
I heard George telling them his “idea.” It was 
too late to remonstrate, so Mr. S. determined to 
relieve Mrs. Daffodil for a few minutes.” 

**Will you take my arm, Mrs. Daffodil, and 
promenade with me while this dance is in 
motion? George, you are very inattentive; 
lead out ‘Corinne.’ Mr. F. has already walked 
away with Mrs. S., and perhaps Annie will 
deign to take my other arm, if she is not engaged 
for this quadrille,” said Mr. S. 

I was engaged; so our party separated for a 
short time. When I again joined Mr. S., I 
found George “drawing out” Ninny, who was 
saying— 

“¢ Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on!’ 
Were the last words of Mar—” 


Wait till I die before you tell folks my last 
words !”” broke in Mrs. Daffodil. 

“1 must leave the ladies in your charge, 
George,” said Mr. S. “I see a friend you can- 
not see.” 

Ninny grasped his hand, saying— 

* Fare thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever, fare thee well !” 


“Lor, Ninny, he aint going to stay forever !”’ 
said her mother. “ Don’t be so sanguinary. 
Here comes the Turkey again,” she continued, 
as Louis R. again approached us with his sister, 
who was also in full Turkish costume. ‘“ That’s 
a Bloomer gal with him, ain’t it?” 

“My sister, Ellen R., Lady Wortley,” said 
Louis. 

No answer from Mrs. Daffodil. 

“My sister Ellen, Mrs. Dandelion,” said 
Louis. 

“My name’s Daffodil,” said the old lady, 
coloring with indignation, “ and not Dandelion, 
nor nothing else.” 

“TI ask your pardon,” said the young man, 
bowing. ‘“ May I beg your hand for the next 
dance ?” 








**Mrs. Daffodil is engaged to me, if she dances 
at all,” said George, hastily. 

* Signorina Corinne,” said Louis to Ninny, 
“are you engaged in forming your charming 
ideas into still more charming poetry ?” 

*¢T stand,’ ” said Ninny, “ ‘in maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free !” 

“ Ain’t this jolly?” said Pete, now coming 
up. ‘I’ve just been dancing the polka with a 
little Queen Mab, who says I dance first rate 
foracountryman. Ninny, what are you rolling 
up your eyes so for?” 

* Refrain at this enchanting moment from 
disturbing the ecstatic state of my susceptible 
spirit,” said his sister. “Spare to my rapt 
attention the agonizing recapitulation of your 
mischievous propensities.” 

Mr. S. now returned to us, accompanied by 
Monsieur de S., who had heard of Lady Wort- 
ley’s presence in the room, and wished to speak 
with her. Monsieur de S. did not speak Eng- 
lish, but calculated upon Mrs. Daffodil’s know- 
ledge of French for sustaining a conversation. 

**Bon soir, madame,” he said, bowing very 
low, “‘ je suis charmé vous voir.” 

* Hey?” said the old lady. 

** Madame, craint de se trahir,”’ said he. 

** My, gracious, he’s a parlay vous!” said 
Mrs. Daffodil. 

A singular looking person now joined our 
group, who immediately spoke to Mrs. Daffodil. 
* Flashy” is the best word to describe his dress. 

*‘ My lady,” said he, “I hain’t the pleasure 
of a hacquaintance with you, but has I am Heng- 
lish, I’ope you will hexcuse my hintroducing 
myself. I am Mr. Tittersham.” 

“Oh, are you?” said Mrs. Daffodil. 
d’ ye do?” 

“T am very well,” said the cockney, wrig- 
gling about his little body, to show his delight 
at the gracious reception. ‘’Ow is your lady- 
ship? ’As your ladyship been to the Hopera?” 

“ Oh, yes !” 

* Aimez vous la musique?” asked Monsieur 
de S. 

“‘ What is Mr. Frenchy saying about music ?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Daffodil. 

“‘?Ave you been to the Crystal Palace?” was 
Mr. Tittersham’s next query. ‘ Hit don’t com- 
pare to hour ’Yde Park hexhibition, my lady.” 

“Do you go out to sarvice?” asked Mrs. 
Daffodil of Mr. Tittersham. ‘ Are you a sarvint 
man ?” 

** No, my lady,” said the astonished cockney. 

Then quit calling me your lady. Our Irish 
gal, Sarah, calls me her lady, and all the folks 


* How 


¢ here do, too.” 
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* Madame,” suggested the polite Monsieur de 
S., “ vous avez lair d’étre fatigué.” 

“ Well, I am rather fleshy and gay,” said the 
old lady, “ but nobody never called me fat and 
gay before. Is’pose that’s what you ’re say- 
ing.” 

Monsieur de S. now turned to Mrs. S., and 
they were soon engaged in an animated conver- 
sation. Mr. Tittersham, not yet discouraged in 
his attempt to win Lady Wortley’s favor, spoke 
to Ninny, whom he supposed to be “ hanother 
of the Henglish haristocracy.” 

“A warm hevening, Miss,’ he said. 

* The temperature of the atmosphere is com- 
pared to the fervor of my enthusiastic soul, as 
ive to fire.” 

** Yes, Miss, as you say, hiceand fire. Shall) I 
fetch you a hice, Miss?” And, without waiting 
for an answer, Mr. Tittersham disappeared into 
the refreshment-room. We took this opportu- 
nity to cross the room, and the cockney ran 
hither and thither, with two ices on a waiter, 





in an ecstasy of disappointment at failing to find 
Lady Wortley again. 

It would be tedious to relate all the efforts 
made to win Mrs. Daffodil’s bouquet; of course, 
all failed. One and another of her tormentors 
retreated, baffled, from the field; and, at a late 
hour, she left the room, still holding the prize, 
unconscious of the envious eyes which followed 
its disappearance. The next morning, the fol- 
lowing notice appeared in the daily paper :— 

‘Among other distinguished guests at the 
G fancy ball last evening, was Lady Wort- 
ley, the celebrated English authoress and travel- 
ler. She appeared in the dress of an elderly 
lady just from the country, and so admirably 
was the disguise sustained, that many were 
deceived as to her true character. Her com- 
panion, probably one of her English friends, 
made a most charming ‘‘Corinne,”’ though her 
style of beauty was rather English than Italian. 
She ably sustained the character of a poetically 
inclined young lady, and quoted poetry with a 
mock sentimental air truly amusing.” 








A GOLDEN LAW. 


“In her tongue is the law of kindness.”—PRoOvERBS xxxi. 26. 


Tre law of kindness—the power of love— 
who has ever tried its full extent?—its power 
to soften the hardest, to warm the coldest heart, 
to draw together high and low, rich and poor, 
and to make the family—the circle over which 
an atmosphere of love is brooding—a foretaste 
of the land where all shall dwell in Him who is 
love” and where not one jarring discord shall 
ever mar the perfect harmony of the great family 
assembled around the throne of love. Much has 
been said and wiilten in our days (and, we fear, 
too truly) of the widening gulf which is severing 
the classes from each other in every land—of 
the approaching struggle between those who 
have and those who want—between the reckless 
socialist, who dreams of an equality that can 
aever exist on earth, and the proud aristocrat, 
who forgets that God hath made of one blood 
ull nations under heaven. Poverty and want 


are, indeed, hard to bear, and we cannot wonder 
that much of discontent and rebellious murmur- 
ing against the dispensations of the Amighty 
should rise up in the hearts of those who have 
not learned to look upon Him as a loving Father— 
as one whom we may trust to make “all things 
bec atiful in their season,” and who, though for a 





time the skein of life seem tangled, yet holds in 
his hand the thread of each man’s destiny, and 
will one day make it clear to every eye that the 
Judge of all the earth hath done right. But 
while much of this misery and these heart- 
burnings are beyond the reach of human aid— 
while the wealthiest amongst us, were he to 
give up all he possessed on earth, could but lift 
a feather’s weight from the mass of human woe 
—yet, there is a way in which each one of us— 
whether young or old, whether our means be 
limited or ample—may do something to draw 
together the straining bonds of society, and to 
remove from the hearts of their fellow men that 
bitterest pang of misery, the gnawing worm of 
envious discontent. 

Let us each one act towards every human 
being who comes within our reach, under the 
influence of that heaven-born law, the law of 
kindness, and see if hearts do not melt beneath 
its genial glow from which all the gold and 
silver we possess could not win one spark of 
true affection. 

Much has often been said of the ingratitude 
of the poor; and it may be true that for the 
mere gift of money the poor, who know not the 
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innumerable claims upon the purses of the rich, 
are sometimes ungrateful; but seldom, very 
seldom I believe, will those be found to com- 
plain of ingratitude who devote their time, their 
thoughts, or their hearts to those beneath them. 
No; instead of complaining of ingratitude, rather 
will they be found to exclaim with the poet :— 


* Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener lett me mourning.” 


Nothing has seemed to us more touching than 
the gratitude of the poor for some very trifling 
act of kindness spontaneously offered, and their 
anxiety in some way or other to prove their 
appreciation of your sympathy. 

One day last summer, as we were journeying 
in Switzerland and descending on foot the rocky 
mountain valley of the Aar, I overtook a poor 
man, carrying on his back a load of wood, the 
provision for his winter fuel. In that barren 
district he had been obliged to travel far to reach 
a pine wood in some nook more sheltered than 
the rest of the valley from the wintry blast and 
the falling avalanche. Wearied with his burden, 
the poor man had seated himself down to rest 
by the roadside. He looked like one accustomed 
to hard fare and yet harder work, while the 
perspiration which streamed from his brow, and 
the tall, slightly built frame, told of no very 
robust strength to bear the burden. The even- 
ing was rapidly closing in. Many miles of 
our journey lay before us; so we merely paused 
a moment to speak with him and to offer him a 
small piece of money, which he thankfully 
accepted. But soon afterwards, as we were 
stopping to procure a drink of milk at a plea- 
sant chalet in the hamlet of Im Boden, he 
again overtook us. We asked him whether he 
would like adrink. “ Ja, freilich!’ replied the 
wearied man, while his honest, kindly coun- 
tenance beamed with pleasure. We now went 
on our way in file—the only mode of proceeding 
ot which these unsocial mountain paths in 
general admit—exchanging now and then a few 
words with our companion, who, we soon found, 
was the inhabitant of a small hamlet which lay 
on the path to Meyringen, whither we were 
hastening for the night. 

We were shortly overtaken by the poor man’s 
wife, laden, like himself, with a fagot of sticks, 
and at the same time busily employed in knitting 
stockings for her husband, as she trudged along 
bending beneath her burden. We saw her pro- 
duce a little store of bread and cheese from her 
pocket and press her good man to partake of the 
simple fare; but he seemed too weary to be 
hungry. They talked to each other for a few 
moments in an undertone, and we concluded 
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the good peasant had been telling his dame of 
the drink of milk, for she seemed most anxious 
to direct us to the smoothest path and to help 
us over every difficulty. 

At length, as we lagged a little, they passed 
us and hastened onwards. We supposed they 
had gone to their home, and that our brief inter- 
course was at an end. 

But it was not thus the simple, kind-hearted 
couple meant that we should part. Another 
quarter of an hour’s walking, and a turn of the 
road brought us in sight of a lowly chalet by the 
side of the Aar. A single goat stood before the 
door, and the old couple who had been our 
companions on the road knelt before it—the 
man holding alarge tumbler, which the poor 
woman was filling with foaming milk. As we 
approached, he hastly rose from his knees and 
earnestly begged us to accept a drink of his 
goat’s milk. ‘‘ We live there,” said he, point- 
ing to his little chalet, “and this is all we have 
to offer you—this and water—nothing more.” 
We saw we should disappoint the kind-hearted 
old couple if we did not accept their proffered 
hospitality and tell them their draught of milk 
would refresh us on our way; but, truly, that 
which did refresh us was their cordial blessing 
as they shook us by the hand, and the pleasure 
that lighted up their weather-beaten counte- 
nances as we wished them “blessings more 
than we could give,” for time and for eternity. 

Wee met but for an hour, and then we parted, 
perhaps forever on earth, and yet, if we did 
return to that Alpine valley, we should feel 
assured that, if taat old couple still lived, we had 
friends dwelling by that mountain torrent— 
friends such as we might all find gathered 
around our every step of this life’s journey, if 
only we sought each day more earnestly to 
lighten some heavy burden, to cheer some 
drooping spirit, or to comfort some desolate 
heart, by a word of sympathy and love, 





SHADES OF TWILIGHT. 


BY ROBERT G. ALLISON, 


Suapes of twilight, softly stealing 
O’er the sober face of day, 
Half concealing, half revealing 
Each successive fading ray, 
Ye awake to lonely musing 
My tried spirit clogged with clay, 
O’er my senses joy diffusing, 
While ye veil the face of day. 
When on earth my mission ending, 
I shall calmly sink to rest, 
May Heaven’s twilight soft descending, 
Guide me to mansions of the blest! 








THE LITTLE SHOES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Tue 6th of January, 1776, there passed on the 
quarter-deck of the French vessel, the Heron, 
a little scene piquant enough to merit relating. 
All the officers whom the service of the ship did 
not call elsewhere promenaded, conversing and 
smoking on the deck, when a young midship- 
man, mounting the staircase which led to the 
captain’s room, appeared and cried: “ Hats off, 
gentlemen ; here is the queen !” 

And, nevertheless, Marie Antoinette had not 
quitted Versailles with the aid of Asmodeus, or 
the second sight of the Scotch Highlander. She 
might have been seen at that moment in a cor- 
ner of her chateau, sheltered against etiquette, 
her familiar enemy, and acting little pastoral 
comedies with her family. Who, then, was 
this usurper, who, a hundred leagues from Ver- 
sailles, had picked up the sceptre which the le- 
gitimate queen had abandoned an instant for the 
crook? 

Let us hasten to say that there was neither 
imposture nor treason in it. The royalty the 
crew of the Heron saluted was but the innocent 
and fugitive royalty of the bean. It had just 
fallen, thanks to fortune, to a pretty little Creole 
of Martinique, a relative of the captain, who, 
in the charge of an old aunt, was like the Vir- 
ginia of Bernardin St. Pierre, about to pursue 
vague hopes of fortune and inheritance in the 
metropolis. 

And it was, in truth, a pity that the young 
queen was but a queen in jest, for she acquitted 
herself of her new and lofty functions with 
an aplomb and a grace that Catherine II. and 
Maria Theresa might have envied. 

“To your knees, fair page,” said she to the 
young aspirant who had announced her. “ Do 
you not see that I have let fall my glove? Come 
here, my council of ministers, and do not laugh, 
gentlemen, for the case in question is grave. I 
love my people; do you hear? and I wish my 
people to love me. The point to decide is, 
whether a blue rosette on my slippers would not 
suit better than a white one to draw their 
homages to my feet. How is this? I believe 
my head physician allows himself to fling puffs 
of tobacco, in the guise of incense, at his sove- 
reign’s nose! Let one of my ambassadors mount 
a hippogriff instantly, to go and see in the moon 
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if the reason of the good doctor has not followed 
that of the late Roland this morning.” 

And a thousand innocent sallies, a thousand 
childish coquetries followed, at which all these 
good seamen laughed so heartily and so long, 
that their great pipes went out idle in their 
hands. 

But he who seemed to enjoy most the tri- 
umph of the amiable child was an old Breton 
sailor named Pierre Hello, having fewer wrin- 
kles than wounds, who that very morning had 
received a medal of honor, tardy recompense of 
his long services, and whom the captain had just 
admitted to his table—to the repast presided 
over by his relatives, the Creole ladies. Marie 
Rose (such was the name of the young girl) had 
long wondered at the recital of the noble deeds 
of Pierre Hello. She had complimented him, 
caressed him; and the heart of the rough old 
man, still new to such emotions, had palpitated 
as strongly under her childish caresses as it had 
done at the reception of his medal of honor. 
He was the only one who waited upon her, and 
almost the only one who watched over her, for 
her aunt, a good old lady, nailed to her chair by 
the gout, passed the whole day absorbed in read- 
ing St. Augustine, and only interrupting herself 
at intervals to say: “Here, Minette! Here, 
Marie Rose !” when she saw her cat run into 
the hold after a mouse, or her niece on the deck 
after a ray of sunshine. But, brought up in the 
greatest independence, like most of the daugh- 
ters of the planters, Marie Rose did not listen, 
or feigned not tohear. Sometimes, she mounted 
the ladders, or swung by the ropes, and then 
Pierre Hello watched her from below, ready, if 
she fell on the deck, to receive her in his large 
hands, as he would have received a weary bird, 
or to save her by swimming, if the wind cast her 
overboard. Sometimes, she amused the idle 
crew by her songs and dances, and then Pierre 
Hello, attentive, seemed to have suddenly found 
intelligence to understand verses, and taste to 
appreciate grace. 

The day following that of her short royalty, 
the amiable child appeared sad and pensive, and 
the old sea-wolf placed himself before her in 
quiet, and silent as a spaniel who sees his 
master weep. She could not help replying by a 
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confidence to that compassionate and interroga- 
tive look. An old fugitive negress, who passed 
for a sorceress, and to whom Marie Rose had car- 
ried food secretly in the woods, had made her a 
strange prediction, which preoccupied her, and 
of which she recollected the exact words— 

*¢ Good little mistress, me saw in the clouds a 
great eagle mount very high—very high, with a 
rose in his beak. You, Rose, you very unhappy, 
then you queen, then come great tempest, and 
you die.” 

*T was a queen yesterday,” she added, “ and 
I only await now the tempest destined to engulf 
me.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Mademoiselle,” replied 
Hello. “If anything should happen to the 
Heron, you would only have to seize the end of 
my belt; there, like that, and, with the aid of 
God and of my patron saint (a great saint, you 
see, for he walked on the water without sinking, 
which, on the word of a seaman, is a fine mira- 
cle), you would reach land as gently as a 
schooner towed by a three-master.”’ 

Marie Rose, a little reassured, repaid the de- 
votion of the brave fellow by singing him a 
romance, which no one had yet heard. There 
is an age at which all troubles pass light and 
fugitive, at which the melancholy of the evening 
dries in the morning, like the dew, and Martie 
Rose was at that age. The next day, she still 
danced. Days and weeks fled without wearing 
out her petulant gayety, but it was not the same 
with her little shoes. The last bound of a faran- 
dole carried away their last fragments. Unhap- 
pily, the wardrobe of these ladies was but slender. 
They were going to Paris, and had thought it 
their duty, before renewing it, to await the coun- 
sels of Fashion in her empire. Marie Rose 
was soon reduced to'sit motionless beside her 


aunt, hiding her naked feet under her dress, 
moving her head and body in a feverish desire 
for motion, but not daring to risk a step, like 
that Daphné of the Tuileries, whose bust is 
still living, while her feet have already taken 
root. The little queen wept, captive, as if in an 
enchanted castle, and waiting till a passing 
knight should deliver her. The knight passed ; 
it was Pierre Hello. 

* To leave such pretty feet bare!’ he said, 
with an accent of indignation. “One must 
have less than two farthings worth of heart !”’ 

But, if the poet has said “* Indignation makes 
poets,” he has not said that it could make 
shoes. Pierre Hello reflected, striking his fore- 
head, scratching his head, and promenading his 
quid from one cheek to the other in his mouth. 
The quid is to the thoughts of a sailor what the 
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hands are to a clock ; when the thoughts move, 
the quid turns. He had indeed imposed on 
himself a very arduous question for a novice in 
mathematics, to make something out of nothing 
—a problem God alone is able to solve. 

** A piece of leather! My medal and my pipe 
for a piece of leather !’’ said he, with the de- 
spairing energy of Richard III., crying: “A 
horse! a horse! My kingdom for a horse !” 

Certainly all the nets on board would have 
been quickly displayed to the sea if he had 
known the history of Don Quixote, and had 
dared to flatter himself with having as happy a 
hand as Sancho Panza, who, casting his lines to 
the trout, drew out old shoes. He searched, 
hunted, rummaged; his hand ,passed wherever 
a mouse could go. Finally, he uttered a cry of 
joy, a cry like that of Harpagon finding his cas- 
ket, or J. J. Rousseau beholding his periwinkle. 
It was not a flower—it was not a treasure that 
Pierre Hello had just discovered ; it was some- 
thing much more precious, on my word. It wasa 
boot! the boot of a soldier killed in boarding the 
ship; it had rolled into a corner of the hold, 
Heaverl’ knows how! Since then, it had re- 
mained there, mourning for its twin sister, 
drowned in the sea, or buried in the stomach of 
a shark, and believing, like the rat of La Fon- 
taine, that the things of this world no longer 
regarded it; but Pierre Hello decided otherwise. 
Using his poniard as awl and knife, he pierced 
and cut so well that he made, in less than an 
hour—(I would like to be able to say that he 
made a pair of shoes, but, out of respect to 
truth, I cannot); what he made was not pre- 
cisely either slippers, or buskins, or gaiter-boots, 
or socks, or cothurni, or babouches, 01 mocca- 
sons; it was, in the art of shoemaking, an ori- 
ginal fantastic, romantic work, a thing without 
name; but this thing without name could, at a 
pinch, interpose itself, as defensive armor, be- 
tween the floor and the epidermis of the human 
foot. The brave Hello ran at once to the cabin 
of Marie Rose,*where, after having, with much 
difficulty, and amid the laughter of the young 
girl, imprisoned her feet in this droll 
covering, he rose, folded his arms triumphantly 
And, an 


bare 


on his breast, and said: “ There !” 
hour later, the bayadere danced, with a weight 
at each foot, to the applause of her audience, 
doubly merited this time, for this dance com- 
bined the merit of art and of a tour de force ; it 
was Taglioni and Madame Sequi foreseen, ani 
united on one pair of legs. 

At last, after a long voyage, the watch cried: 
“Land!” And then followed a really touching 
scene between the sailor and the young Creole, 
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“I will always think of you; and I will keep 
your shoes as a souvenir—as a relic,” said Marie 
Rose to console Pierre Hello, who passed the 
back of his callous hand over his moistened 
eyes. , 

* Oh!” replied he, shaking his head, “you go 
to Paris, where new friends will cause you to 
lose the souvenir of poor Hello, of whom you 
will never think again.” 

* Always!” she repeated, dragged away by 
her aunt. 

He followed her long with his eyes. She 
turned often, and he could no longer hear her, 
whilst she still repeated, waving her handker- 
chief: ‘* Always, Hello, always !” 

Pierre Hello could not know if the young girl 
kept her word, for he touched land rarely, and 
was killed in the American war. As to Marie 
Rose— 

But behold! Across my story flows the mighty 
stream of the French Revolution, a strange river, 
which no one yet knows how to name. Pacto- 
lus, with sands of gold; Simois, tinged with 
blood; Curotus, with oleanders; its noise and 
its depth, reader, would give you af vertigo. 
Give me your hand, close your eyes, and let us 
spring across it. 

Good! Behold us fallen into the midst of the 
Empire; and we are at Malmaison, the retreat 
of the noble and unhappy Josephine, the widow, 
by legal separation, of the still living Napoleon, 
but still empress, and still beloved by the French 
people, who had wedded her also in their hearts, 
and who had not assented to the divorce. 

Leaning against a piano in her room, she list- 
ened, smiling, to a deputation of young ladies 
attached to her person, who solicited, tremblingly, 
the permission to act proverbs in the chateau. 

“ Willingly, my children,” replied the good 
Josephine. ‘I even agree tocharge myself with 
the costumes. Thanks to the generosity of the 
Emperor, my wardrobe can abundantly furnish 
them. Look, here is something Marchand has 
this moment brought me ;” and she repulsed, 
negligently, with her foot, some furs extended 
on the carpet. 

They were so beautiful, that Mademoiselle S. 
R., the youngest of the ambassadresses, could 
not help saying, clapping her white hands, in 
token of admiration: ‘‘ How happy your majesty 
must be !”’ 

“ Happy!’ murmured Josephine. ‘“ Happy!” 

She appeared to muse a moment, and her fin- 
gers wandered distractedly over the keys of her 
piano, drawing from it some notes of an old 


romance. Then, shaking off the recollections 


that oppressed her, she rose. 
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** Who loves me, follows me, Mademoiselles. 
Come and choose your costumes ;” and, preced- 
ing the gay young swarm, she entered her ward- 
robe. All the young girls opened their astonished 
eyes, like the son of the woodcutter the first 
time he descended into the cavern of Ali-Baba, 
There were gauzes so light that they might have 
flown away, had it not been for the weight of 
the gems that bordered them; there were Spanish 
mantillas, Italian mezzaros, peignoirs of Oda- 
lisque, still impregnated with the perfumes of 
the harem, and with the powder of Aboukir; 
and, finally, robes of the Madonna, so beautiful 
that the Virgin of Loretto herself might have 
worn them only on Assumption day. 

* Take, my children,” said the good empress, 
“and amuse yourselves well. I abandon to you 
all these beautiful things, which cause you to 
open your eyes so, all except one thing, which is 
to me too sacred and too precious to be touched.” 
Then seeing, at these words, curiosity sparkling 
under every eyelid: ‘* I can show you this trea- 
sure, however,” she added. 

What was then this marvel they were forbid- 
den to touch, when they ruffled at leisure so 
many marvels? A robe, the color of the time, 
of the sun, or of the moon, like those of fairy 
tales? That bird’s egg which, according to the 
Arabic tales, is a diamond, and can render one 
invisible? A fan made of the wings of the genii 
of the Alhambra? The veil of a fairy? or per- 
haps a work still more precious, ordered by the 
emperor from one of his familiar demons, the 
little red man, or the little green man? What 
was it? 

At last, taking pity on the curiosity which she 
had herself excited, with an innocent malice, 
Josephine searched in the corner of her imperial 
wardrobe, and drew forth—it was neither a gift 
of Napoleon, nor the work of genii; it was the 
work and the gift of the Breton sailor, Pierre 
Hello. It was the shoes of Marie Rose ; for, as 
you have already guessed, the Empress Josephine 
and the barefooted dancer are but the same 
person, and the same heart. 

When the sword of Bonaparte commenced to 
divide Europe, like a twelfth cake, Josephine 
Marie Rose Tascher de la Pagerie, happy this 
time, had the bean, and reigned; she reigned 
long. But one day, there suddenly arose a great 
tempest in Europe; the snows of Russia rose 
of themselves, to fall in a white shroud on the 
soldiers of Napoleon ; the four winds blew bim 
avalanches of enemies; and there were then in 
France, to the lightnings of sabre and cannon, 
and under the heavy rolling of the battle, earth- 
quakes as violent as those of the Antilles. 
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When the heavens became clear once more, 
the prediction of the negress was fully accom- 
plished; the great eagle, thunderstricken, had 
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let fall the rose, and the Creole of the three 
islets, twice a queen, was dead in the tempest. 





A LETTER TO 


Tue following letter was written by one who 
was ever the kind and judicious adviser of num- 
bers who sought her counsel; and we are glad 
to lay before our readers such an instance of 
good motives and principles. It was written to 
a maid-servant, who had been taken into a 
family when she was very young and destitute. 
She had been taught by them to read and write, 
and had been well fed and clothed, and cared 
for. She had been taught her business as a ser- 
vant, besides receiving suitable wages ; and just 
as she was getting old enough to be of real use 
in the family, she thought she should like a 
change, and that she would seek service in an- 
other family. The idea of change and a vague 
hope of getting higher wages appeared to be her 
only motive for leaving those to whom she owed 
so much. She did leave, and in a very few 
months wrote an humble request to her former 
employers to receive her again. It was, how- 
ever, before she had quite determined to leave, 
that her kind counsellor wrote her the follow- 


ing :— 


“Dear JANE: Since you spoke to me last 
night, one thing has very much struck me, 
which you did not mention. Perhaps you have 
thought of it. I hope you have; but, as nothing 
was said, I cannot help reminding you of it, lest 
you should have overlooked it. 

“In all our deliberations on any intended 
step, the very first consideration should be: 
‘What is my duty?’ We have duties to our- 
selves and duties to others. They may some- 
times seem to clash, but they never really do so. 
Now, in prospect of leaving a situation, if a 
Christian servant should say: ‘ My soul is en- 
dangered. I see vicious examples. I am deprived 
of the means of grace. I must seek another 
place. Even though I should not get half as 
much wages, I should be content, rather than 
by seeing and hearing vicious things thus to 
pollute and grieve my own soul.’ Such a per- 
son would be in the way of duty, and might 
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hope for the blessing of God, which can sweeten 
a humble portion, and make a little go a great 
way. 

** Suppose a servant at a distance from aged 
and afflicted parents should say: ‘I must leave 
my place, with all its advantages, for my duty 
to my parents requires it. If I were near them, 
I would in many ways contribute to their com- 
fort, which I cannot do at a distance.’ She, too, 
might be quite right in the step she was taking; 
and if she did it from sincere affection to her 
parents, and obedience to the law of God, which 
commands her to honor them, she might hope 
for the gracious fulfilment of the promises an- 
nexed, and believe that whatever personal inte- 
rests she might sacrifice would be made up to 
her in kind or kindness. 

“Another servant might say: ‘I have the 
offer of another situation, which would be more 
gainful to me than my present one; but I feel 
that I owe duty and gratitude to my employers, 
who have shown much kindness to me. How 
will the change affect them? for, even if I should 
profit myself by an exchange, I could not be 
satisfied if they were injured byit.? There have 
been instances of servants laying aside selfish- 
ness, and acting on principles of disinterested- 
ness; and the blessing of God has been seen 
eminently to rest upon them. But I think it 
wiil generally be found that any step we take, 
which is dictated by merely selfish motives, is 
not attended either by satisfaction of mind or real 
advantage. It almost always proves disappoint- 
ment, and that we have cast away the substance 
for the shadow. Ido not write this to bias your 
decision ; but as I wish you may decide aright, 
and as in the sight of God, and as you have 
spoken to me about it, I feel it right to press on 
you to take the question of duty into your 
serious consideration, for only the way of duty 
is the way of safety and peace. 

* Believe me, 
“ Your sincere friend and well-wisher.” 











BY W. P. 


In a neatly furnished boudoir, occupying a 
portion of a magnificent building in one of our 
western cities, a sparkling fire threw up its 
cheerful flame. Caroline Welbourne was seated, 
her elbow resting on a smaKM work-table, and her 
sweet, but melancholy face reposing on a hand 
whose whiteness rivalled the drifting snow, 
which was rapidly descending. 

Her brother Charles entered. A ruddy glow 
tinted his checks, the result of a rapid walk 
through the frosty air of a December day. 

TI declare,” said he, taking off his gloves and 
comforter, near the glowing fire, “it is exces- 
sively cold! and you look almost as frigid as 
the weather. May I be permitted to inquire 
the cause of a face, usually radiant with smiles, 
wearing so sombre an aspect?” 

* Really, Charles (distorting her pretty face 
with an audible yawn), you have puzzled me 
with the interrogatory. For the last two days I 
have been wreichedly low spirited, and presume 
my complaint must be melancholy! horrors! 
ennui! or, to use a more familiar phrase, the 
blues !”? 

“The blues, indeed! and what could possibly 
have been the origin of such a terrible disease 
in one whose naturally lively disposition would 
seem to render her invulnerable to such an 
attack? Surely, with the great diversity of re- 
medies which surround you in this room, you 
are unpardonable for not testing their efficacy.” 

**Oh! I have, my dear brother. I have tried 
history, novels, poetry; even music, whose in- 
spiring tones never failed before to fire me 
with rapture, seems to have lost its influence. 
The strings of my favorite harp, like those of 


* The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed,’ 


refused to vibrate.” 

“Then, Caroline, your case must indeed be 
desperate ; and your brother, as you have failed, 
must act the part of a physician. Permit me 
to feel your pulse, Miss,” said he (rising with all 
the dignity of a son of Esculapius, pulling out 
his gold repeater with one hand, and encircling 
her rounded arm with the other). “Ahem! No 
strong indications of disease here. Pulse regu- 
lar, neither symptomatic of fever nor debility.” 

as — said his lovely patient (humoring 
1 
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his attempts to amuse her), “‘ is there no pulse, 
save in the wrist, where indications may be 
found?” 

“Oh, yes! in young ladies, symptoms may 
sometimes be discovered in the heart; but this 
region is generally so difficult of access, we 
prefer appealing to the arm.” 

‘Tt may be presumed, doctor, from the con- 
fidence with which you assert the difficulty, that 
you speak from experience.” 

“Decidedly so, Miss. I can assure you, I 
have made, during my practice, several fatile 
attempts. But let us forbear speaking of others, 
and turn our exclusive attention to your case. 
I believe you observed that you had already 
taken slight doses of hisiory, poetry, novels, 
and music, without experiencing any allevia- 
tion.” 

** Yes, doctor, without the slightest diminu- 
tion of my depression.” 

“ Then, Miss, there is only one other remedy 
I can think of just now; but it has proved so 
uniformly successful in similar cases that I can 
prescribe it with confidence, and will supply 
you with some after dinner.” 

“Thank you, doctor, thank ‘you. I have 
implicit faith in anything you may recommend.” 

“By the by, Miss, speaking of the difficulty 
in approaching female hearts, don’t you believe 
my friend Edward Standford must be a convert 
to my theory? The suspense you have kept 
the poor fellow in so long appears to me as if 
tinctured with a slight degree of cruelty, which, 
added to the risk of having coquette appended 
to the name of Caroline Welbourne, renders 
your experiment as dangerous as cruel. My 
long acquaintance with Edward, during which 
I have had an opportunity of studying his cha- 
racter, assures me that, as much as he loves 
you, however great the pang he might feel at 
a withdrawal of his attentions, if you trifle with 
his feelings too long, you will lose one of the 
finest fellows in the world.” 

** Ah! now, Charles, you have coerced me to 
attach ‘ father confessor’ to your title of ‘ doctor,’ 
and I therefore, with deep humility and a pro- 
mise of amendment, confess that I have treated 
your friend Edward with a little ingratitude.” 

“In the exercise of my authority, then, I 
hereby grant you absolution, but no indulgences 
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for the future. Ah! there goes the dinner-bell ; 
step down, Miss, I ’ll follow directly; but I 
really must toast my fingers a little longer before 
I can eat in comfort.” 

*“ Doctor, don’t forget the medicine,” said 
Caroline, as she passed from the room. 

As soon as she had gone, Charles took from 
the capacious pocket of his overcoat a package, 
tore off the envelope, and placed its contents on 
the table, then followed his sister, and, after 
dinner, left for his place of business. 

Poor Caroline! The merited rebuke from her 
brother had increased the malady, and, on re- 
turning to her room, she threw herself into a 
chair and meditated. 

“ Heigh-ho!” sighed she; “I trust Edward may 
be as ready to extend forgiveness as Charles.” 

She mechanically took up a book, which lay 
on the table, and at length became so deeply 
interested in its contents that Edward, Charles, 
Blues, and all, faded from her mental vision, 
and its pages took exclusive possession. 

It was near sundown ere Charles came home. 
He ascended, as usual, to his sister’s sanctum. 
On opening the door, he found her, book in 
hand, enjoying a hearty laugh. 

*‘Oh, brother! I’m so glad you’ve come; this 
is really too good a joke to be enjoyed alone. 
There, sit down and warm yourself, while I give 
you a few passages from a laughable scene.” 

She then read, with admirable humor, and 
Charles irresistibly joined in the risibility. 

“T am rejoiced, sister, to find your usual 
vivacity returned.” 

* Are you indeed, doctor? I should imagine 
you felt very uneasy on my account, when you 
failed to present me with the infallible remedy 
you bragged so much about.” 

“Sister, you accuse me unjustly, for I most 
certainly deposited it on that table.” 

“Did you, though? Well, doctor, I owe you 
an *pology, but I really overlooked it. Why, 
where can it be?” said she, looking about on 
the table. “I expect some of the domestics have 
been up here, putting things to rights, and have 
changed its locality.” 

She was about rising to hunt for it, when 
Charles exclaimed, with great solemnity— 

** What! more deception, my sister. I really 
thought, after the scene of the morning, you 
could not so soon have deviated from the path 
of sincerity.” 

‘* Why, what do you mean, Charles ?” 

* Mean, sister! That, with my own eyes, I 
beheld you take a portion of my prescription, 
and that you now hold the balance of it in your 
hand.” 
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Poor Caroline, whose eyes had begun to fill 
with tears, looked for a moment steadily at her 
brother, and then burst into a hearty laugh. 

**Oh! I see the trick you have played on me, 
sir, and in consequence of its being managed 
with such admirable tact, and the forgiving dis- 
position you manifested in Edward’s case, I 
extend to you my forgiveness. And so ‘Godey’s 
Lady’s Book’ is your boasted panacea. Well, I 
must confess you have not exaggerated its won- 
derful powers.” 

* Oh, I know its infallibility, Caroline! Now 
don’t be selfish, and keep the knowledge of the 
fact a secret; but, far and wide, among all your 
female acquaintances, announce that, should 
any of them ever be troubled with an attack of 
‘the Blues,’ ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ is a sove- 
reign remedy.” 





WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


As might be imagined from the character of 
the government, woman plays no part in the 
history of Japan, though, allowing for Oriental 
usages, she is treated, on the whole, with tole- 
rable leniency. She occupies a better position 
in the family, from not entailing any charge at 
her marriage, as a bride receives no dowry, but, 
on the contrary, is presented by her husband 
with a handsome donation, which is invariably 
appropriated by her father. In Japan, there- 
fore, it is considered more fortunate to have 
daughters than sons, as the former ultimately 
prove a very profitable investment. On the 
birth of a son, the event is commemorated by 
planting a tree, which, if the little stranger 
lives, is carefully tended to the day of his mar- 
riage, when it is cut down, and furnishes mate- 
rial for a chest, designed expressly to hold the 
wardrobe of the newly-wedded couple. The 
marriage, as in China and Tartary, is an affair 
between the parents; and the wishes of the 
young people themselves are never consulted. 
The bride is usually in her fifteenth year; but 
maturity being early developed, wedlock may be 
contracted at a still younger age, and the mother 
is often a child herself. Marriage is a religious 
ceremony, and is celebrated with great pomp 
and many forms, in a public temple, in presence 
of the priests and idols, and the friends and 
kindred of both parties. The priest blackens 
the pearly teeth of the bride, using for this pur- 
pose the same indelible lacquer applied to coal- 
scuttles and other similar japan-ware; and this 
serves, from that time to her death, to notify, 
like the wedding-ring of Europe, that she has 
entered the marriage state. 
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Home is such a delightful place! When you 
dave just returned after a long absence, you are 
treated with as much tenderness as if you were 
just born, and served with as many comforts as 
if you were in adecline. Thenit looks sosunny 
within; everything as comfortable as feather- 
beds and cushioned rocking-chairs, and as neat 
and polished as clean windows. In my case, 
there was a fragrance of green tea, and crisp 
biscuits, and spice-cakes permeating the atmo- 
sphere, which thrilled my heart and awakened 
my sensibilities and poetical feelings more than 
the scent of sweetbrier and violets. 

Then the dear faces glowing with affection to 
see me, and such an amount of rosy mouths as 
I was obliged to kiss, until I felt like a great 
awkward bumblebee in a rose-bush. And the 
little ones were as glad to see me as if I had 
come down the chimney, instead of entering 
by the door. And when I produced a two- 
penny trumpet, and blew a blast, such a shout 
went up to heaven that I imagined I was the 
Angel Gabriel, about to address a concourse of 
people. Indeed, I stood there like a Christmas 
tree, with gifts for all my friends and relations; 
and I was asked as many questions as if I were 
a round deal-table, instead of a fond son and 
brother, though I believe I answered them 
rather more correctly. Then the girls remarked 
how wonderfully I had improved, and secretly 
admired me, until I became as vain of my whole 
person as I had been of my patent-leather boots. 
And the way I humbugged those innocent 
beings was worthy of a Moses or a Barnum, 
giving glorious accounts of my uncle and my 
uncle’s establishment. How famously I had 
lived, as free as a ghost, going hither and 
thither, as reckless of consequences as an ene- 
my's bombshell, until my mother gently reproved 
me, and my eldest sister gave me a crisp little 
piece of advice. The truth was, I had been 
pinched and slaved, cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined by my tyrannical old Uncle Seth. 

“T declare, Ebenezer, you are in love with 
some pretty girl!” exclaimed my sister; for, in 
pulling out rolls of oranges and packages of 


candies from my pockets, out slipped a lock of | 


the poet’s favorite colored hair, golden hued. 
I blushed, but did not deny the charge, they 
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were such a benevolent sympathizing set. And 
truly I was in love, yet not with the owner of 
the ringlet, but Miriam Jenkinson, their next 
door neighbor. However, I did not confess this 
to those sweet little inquisitive creatures, nor 
how my uncle had put a dreary stop to my first 
love by forcibly pulling me back in the very 
act of falling headforemost, he very wisely 
suspecting the truth from the extreme polish 
of my boots, neatness and elegance of my ha- 
biliments, want of appetite, and general lan- 
guor. 

** And such quantities of oil as he uses !”’ said 
my aunt; “it is as bad as boarding a fresh Es- 
quimaux, or a young poet.” For I had aequired 
a habit of sitting up late at night, composing 
sonnets, and looking at the moon. But what 
brought matters to a crisis was the discovery 
of that same shining tress of hair in my pos- 
session. 

My uncle, after applying various offensive 
adjectives, exclaimed: ‘* How do you expect to 
get along without a grain of sense, a spark of 
energy, or a copper in your pocket!” 

** Indeed,” I said, ** I could live, and Hannah 
too, and be content with little.” 

** And so could I; but it must be on the barrel 
of meal and cruise of oil system. You must 
have the comfortable assurance that ‘ your little’ 
will never dwindle down to nothing from much 
using. In fact, you must have ‘your little’ 
kept undiminished, not by a live prophet, but 
by a respectable fortune; and where is that to 
come from? for not a penny do you, or any of 
your abominable kith or kin, get from me if 
you take this foolish step.” And my uncle 
abused me as roundly as if I was his wife in- 
stead of his nephew. 

Why did I not resent it? Not because I was 
a meek man, nor because I repeated a prayer, 
as some worthy personage has recommended as 
a cooling process in one’s fits of passion, but 
because I thought of my uncle’s money-bags, 
and of the mystical hints he had thrown out 
of making me his heir, which proved as effica- 
cious in controlling a rising gust of anger (as 
difficult to put down as a hurricane) as if I had 
mumbled the whole mbrning service through. 

Love, like a cold, gets well of itself, par- 
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ticularly first love. But scarcely a year had tender expression, which aggravated me beyond 


passed by when I met an old acquaintance, a 
lovely little lady from New Canaan, who came 
to spend a season in the city. All the young 
men adored Miriam Jenkinson, and I among 
the number paid her my devoirs; and indeed it 
was for the express purpose of gazing once 
more upon her heavenly countenance that I 
had returned home, and not to gladden the 
hearts of my affectionate mother and sister, as 
they very naturally supposed. 

What was my dismay, then, after the delicious 
tea referred to—not before, thank Heaven !—I 
received the melancholy intelligence that Miriam 
was about to be married. 

** Don’t you remember the pretty child you 
used to call your wife, and little beauty ?”’ in- 
quired my tender sister Susy, unconsciously 
pulling at my heart-strings. 

** And I always prophesied that you two 


would make a match, you were such affectionate | 


children,” added my mother in a doleful tone, 
causing my heart to cease beating, and turning 
black in the face ; I was forced to rise and totter 
to the window for a mouthful of fresh air. 

There is no use in battling with despair. It 
you are in the monster’s mouth, you had better 
give up at once and slide down easily, and per- 
ehance you will come out whole, like Jonah. 
Which means, let grief have its own way, and 
you will feel much better after you have drop- 
ped out all your tears, and gone through all 
your lamentations. Then you are in a fit state 
to philosophize, and to make resolutions—a 
strengthening process. Even if you don’t follow 
them out, you have a thorough conviction that 
you will. It is not what the man performs and 
has performed, but that which he believes: he 
can and will do, that sets him up in his own 
estimation. Therefore, I determined not to play 
the stoic, although it is not difficult to one who 
has lost all hope; for hope, more than weak- 
ness, prevents one from controlling one’s desires. 
Accordingly, I gave full sway to my despair, and 
spent the night in performing those gymnastics 
that result from extreme anguish ; so that, when 
I met Miriam in the morning, who said, in her 
graceful way, that she “‘ was so delighted I had 
happened home just on the eve of her wedding,” 
I was too thoroughly exhausted and sleepy to 
turn black and blue in the face, or fall down 
in convulsions. 

Like all lovers, I fancied every one was cog- 
nizant of the little secret locked in my heart. 
I thought my mother’s maternal anxiety for my 
fatigued appearance was odious, prying curi- 
osity. My sister Susan possessed an unusually 
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endurance, for my morbid imagination construed 
every attentive and inattentive glance into one 
of sympathy. Pity, on such occasions, always 
appears to me like cold victuals bestowed in a 
mingled spirit of contempt and compassion. 
But I need not have experienced any fear, as all 
my friends supposed me to be enamored of that 
bright tressed damsel whose hair was always 
tumbling out of my porte-monnaie. Alas! poor 
girl, I cared no more for her then than for cold 
slap-jack. Lovers are the most suspicious of 
mortals, excepting bank robbers or murderers ; 
so no wonder that I resolved to attend the wed- 
ding, and I did so with an air of indifference 
like a number of other glassy-eyed, pallid- 
cheeked, leaden-hearted individuals, for Miriam 
was a famous coquette, and I was not the only 
indignant disappointed personage invited to the 
bridal. 

It was rather an anxious assemblage; the 
bridegroom was detained by some untoward 
accident, and long and patiently we waited his 
coming. At length, when everybody’s enthu- 
siasm was escaping in yawns, and expectation 
was worn down to weariness, a messenger 
arrived with the discouraging news that no 
bridegroom was coming. 

It appears that Miriam had answered yes, and 
such a tender, tremulous yes, you would think 
that never but one such had passed her lips, 
to a couple of gallant cavaliers, resolving to 
marry the lucky individual who appeared first 
on the carpet. The truth was both possessed 
heart-breaking qualities, and Miriam loved them 
equally. Somehow her plans came to light, and 
the two gentlemen, instead of fighting a duel, 
concluded to leave the fair lady forever. 

I could not endure to see Miriam’s troubled 
countenance while polite people were laughing 
in their sleeves, and rude people were laughing 
quite audibly in their handkerchiefs. Every- 
body had tears in their eyes, and so had I; but 
mine were not produced by superhuman efforts 
to suppress an unlimited number of ha! has! 
like the old gentleman’s at my side, but they 
resulted from grief and indignation. I at length 
determined to frustrate the two old maids whis- 
pering scandal, who thus kept up a scorsful 
hissing like a couple of Medusas, and to crush 
again the aspiring hopes of those same dejected 
lovers, whose eyes suddenly brightened up all 
at once like so many gas-lights. 

I was a resolute man, and when I made up 
my mind to do, a thing I did it, although it is 
better to meditate upon and doubt the feasibility 
of your plans until you lose your enthusiasm: 
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then, if they still appear @ Ja Solomon, go for- 
ward and put them into execution. I was not 
of that order of mortals, but of an order who 
are always leaping, unmindful of golden rules, 
and consequently falling into crocodiles’ mouths 
and mud-puddles, and coming out 2 /a Balaam’s 
quadruped, while one’s safe friends are dying 
with laughter on the other side. I always kept 
my friends laughing continually, not because of 
_my wit, but from my want of judgment. I 
stepped up to Miriam. No one ever regretted a 
step as I afterwards regretted those five steps. 
I said: “‘ Miriam, you know that I have always 
loved you; will you not accept me as your 
bridegroom ?”” The old gentleman was then 
obliged to exert the same superhuman efforts to 
suppress exclamations like “‘ Halloo! Bless my 
eyes !” 

** We shall yet have the pleasure of witness- 
ing a bridal,” said my sister Susan, delighted to 
find her eldest brother so gallant. 

You say you were never refused. Well, then, 
I know you will be interested enough to feel 
with me in imagining how I felt. 

When you complain, never utter your woes to 
people who have suffered under the same ills 
and perplexities ; it will only set them to think- 
ing what they have undergone of the same 
nature ; and, instead of finding a sympathizing 
listener, you will discover to your dismay that 
you have been rooting up another Job, who will 
make you twice as miserable by a relation of 
his particular griefs. 

I kindly overlooked the pity and consoling 
remarks of my mother and sisters; and it is 
something to be kind when one is in despair. 

I returned to the city, and found that some 
fun-loving piece of inhumanity had inserted the 
whole affair in the papers. There was my 
own name staring me out of countenance; and 
my uncle exclaimed : “It is just like you. Your 
father would have acted the same under like 
circumstances, and your grandfather also, great- 
grandfather, and your great-great-grandfather ; 
in fact, the whole senseless donkey race.” 

“Tt is disgraceful!” chimed in my Aunt 
Sally, who was always ready to trample on me 
when my uncle knocked me down. 

“‘ Tt was a mistake,” I cried. 

* People of sense never make a mistake,” re- 
joined my uncle. “It was a want of judgment, 


and when a man is deficient in judgment, even 
though he have the enterprise, energy, and in- 
dependence of a digging full of gold-diggers, he 
will fail to succeed.” 

I have no doubt you imagine that, after this 
foolhardy exploit, I settled down into a dreary 
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old bachelor. You are mistaken; I was of a 
sanguine disposition, a cheerful temper, which, 
like good sunshiny weather, people rarely appre- 
ciate. To be sure, every one remarks upon it; 
but who blesses his stars and considers it a piéce 
of good fortune when he comes across a cheer- 
ful man, or awakes in the morning, refreshed 
by the sight of a glorious sunlight day? Very 
few, and exceptions are not taken into con- 
sideration by good philosophers. I was one of 
your contented mortals; my hopes had nine 
lives ; my equanimity was as likely to be upset 
as the planetary system. My spirits were as 
bright and genial, even under misfortune, as if 
my whole being were constantly exhilarated by 
a mint-julep. 

Five years had elapsed, when I resolved to 
bless the old folks once more with my presence. 
When I arrived at home, and, pushing through 
the little wicket, went straight in the back door, 
such a solemn silence reigned in the house that 
I concluded they had all gone blackberrying, 
or that some one was nigh unto death. So I 
went softly up stairs into the little parlor, when, 
lo and behold! there was half of our village 
assembled, with their hair on end, seated around 
a table, stirring up the dead. Miriam was 
among the number, and it was at her suggestion 
that I consented to take a seat in the circle of 
the enlightened company. I had forgiven Miriam 
her former harshness, long ago; for I never 
bear malice towards a woman unless she is as 
ugly as sin is in Milton’s description, and at 
that moment I forgave myself also for again 
thinking Miriam an angel. 

Once more I had the exceeding folly to make 
a proposal, at the same time reminding her that 
even her peculiar views relating to spiritualism 
could not alter in the least my fond euduring 
affection for her. 

Miriam rejected me, and, although not in the 
most gracious manner, I was not so terribly 
disheartened as some others would have been ; as, 
I said before, the keenest disappointments were 
no more than a pin’s scratch to my sensibilities. 
I was not one of your grumbling misanthropic 
mortals, who are always putting their friends in 
hot water as if they were a parcel of lobsters. 
Even under this last repulse, I went about a 
cheerful man for three years. 

Then, for the fourth time, I met Miriam, and 
a third time I fell madly in love. What better 
can <& young man do than love and hope? 
Miriam was now what they term an old maid; 
still she possessed none of the acid attributes of 
an old maid. Even more beautiful than in her 
youth, if it was once sweet sixteen and bloom- 
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ing eighteen with her, it was now a superb 
thirty. 

I believe I have never described Miriam. 
The truth is, my poor description could no more 
represent Miriam’s beauty to your imagination 
than a wood-cut. I could not think of her as 
old; then how could I style her so in our criti- 


cizing little home-circle? To be sure, all the © 


old spinsters claimed her as one of their sister- 
hood; and my sweet sister Susy, always tender 
with regard to the other sex, yet malevolent 
towards her own, represented Miriam as the 
oldest, sourest, most disagreeable of old maids. 

It was a delightful day in June, when Miriam 
and I sat, in the deepening twilight, by a clear 
rippling stream. I gazed upon her lustrous 
hair, her brilliant eyes and teeth, white and 
delicate, with adoring admiration, while she 
gayly chatted and smiled; when suddenly, as 
she was indulging in a silver trill of natural 
laughter, something fell from her mouth into the 
stream. Miriam shrieked in agonizing tones; 
and, as she bent over the brook in a vain search, 
a trio of glossy curls left her head and went 
floating down the stream. I dived and handed 
Miriam her teeth and hair, and when she had 
firmly adjusted them, she thanked me kindly 
with a sweet smile and mantling blush. 

** Now is the lucky moment,” thought I, for 
my faithful love was not weakened by the phe- 
nomenon of teeth falling from the rosy mouth 
of a blooming young lady. But Miriam said: 


** No, indeed,” when I offered her a devoted" 


heart. ‘“‘Why cannot you let me alone, you 
foolish fellow?” she said, with a musical laugh, 
taking the precaution to ascertain if the teeth 
were safe before making the accompaniment to 
the scornful words. 

I am one of the disagreeables, I thought; one 
of those unfortunate individuals who are the 
peculiar aversion of people in general, particu- 
larly delicate, nervous young ladies; one of 
those who, on leaving the room, are immediately 
assailed with maledictions. 

* Ain’t he disagreeable ?” exclaims one fair 
creature. 

“* Horrid !” rejoins the very sweet reserved one 
whom you imagined casting timid glances of 
affection towards you. 

But I was mistaken. I did not comprehend 
the philosophy of such things: that, though you 
may be rejected with the utmost scorn by one 
lovely being, another, equally beautiful, will be 
going into a decline solely on your account. 

My good mother had often mancuvred to 
incline me to place my scorned affections on a 
pretty little neighbor. I had remained out in 


her company whole evenings, with the stars 
and the full moon, yet my heart was not in the 
least affected. My fancy could only be moved 
by the magnificent. If love is to be measured 
by the breadth and height of a blush, then was 
Martha over head and ears in love with me. 
But blushes are nothing, said I to myself, think- 
ing of Miriam. People blush quite as often 
from gratified vanity. And then the frequent 
swoons that Martha had fallen into from excess 
of joy on hearing of my safe return home, and 
on my recovery from a long illness; all this I 
regarded as idle gossip. And although I did 
remark Martha’s pallid, wan litfle countenance, 
because I had been obliged by my mother, as 
a duteous and affectionate son, to notice her 
blooming cheeks, bright eyes, and glossy hair, 
how did I know but that she had been devouring 
pickles and imbibing vinegar, like my sisters, to 
get rid of her over-rosiness ? 

Martha was so silent that you could get no- 
thing out of her but musical monosyllables, and 
so bashful you could hardly make out whether 
it was a negative oran affirmative she murmured 
sotremulously, Still her heart was full of gentle 
thoughts, and hallowed memories, and hopes as 
calm and beautiful as faith. 

Perhaps I had become interested in Martha; 
any way, I resolved to test her affections ; I was 
not afraid, like some of your spooneys; besides, 
I was used toit. So one day, as Martha sat sew- 
ing, and nreditating so profoundly that she failed 
to observe my approach—for sewing is a revery 
to the other sex as fishing is to ours—I took a 
seat beside her, and said something to her in so 
low a tone that she could not have heard it; 
therefore I will here. Martha 
flushed up into such a gush of joyful surprise 
that I feared she would break a bloodvessel, and 
murmured, while her eyes sparkled like dew- 
drops in the sunshine— 

**T have always loved you, Ebenezer.” And 
she would have died of shame at the boldness 
of her confession, had I not immediately con- 
fessed the same. 

The evening before my marriage I sat quite 
solitary in our back parlor, musing upon all the 
strange events that had come to pass. So, Tam 
to be married in the same church where I once 
made such a confounded fool of myself; and to 
Martha Gray! that dear little nobody! At this 
period I was quite an old bachelor, with gray 
hairs in my head, and aquaver in my voice; yet 
Martha had set her heart on me, gray hairs, 
quaver, rust, and all. 

At length, I was aroused from my reflections 
by a gentle tap at my door, and before I could 
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rise to admit my visitor, a lady stepped in, with 
a very wrinkled, vinegar aspect. 

* You do not recognize me,” she said, in a 
tremulous tone verging on tears. 

So I recollected, with all my might, all my 
old maid acquaintances, and they were nume- 
rous, for old maids think they have a right to 
rich old bachelors, but in vain; I remembered 
not one so completely dried up, so totally devoid 
-of all youth, beauty, and beneficence. 

* How strange that you have forgotten Mi- 
riam Jenkinson !” exclaimed the lady, in melan- 
choly tones. And then Miriam proceeded to 
business; she declared, weeping, that she had 





* loved me long.” 
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I do not wonder that young ladies blush so 
when asked the all-important question. I never 
was so much embarrassed in my life. I had to 
make an effort like a dying man, before I conld 
utter a word. At last I contrived to say, * It is 
too late,” and, more to the purpose, in rather 
scornful tones. This was a great shock to 
Miriam’s pride ; and, as she did not long remain 
in the land of the living after this occurrence, I 
sometimes think I broke her heart at last. Cer- 
tainly I had no wish to take so signal a revenge 
for her cruel behavior towards me. Neverthe- 
less, it is true, as my uncle said: “ Withhold 
your wrath; never mind revenge; your enemy 
will come some time, and help himself to it.” 





MEMORIES. 


BY i. 


D.L. W. 


LEAF FIRST.—CHILDHOOD. 


“ Ich triium als Kind mich zuriicke. 
Und schiittle mein greises Haupt 
Wie sucht ihr mich hein, ihr Bilder, 
Die lang’ ich vergessen geglaubt.”’ 
CHAMISSO. 
“ The world might laugh, were I to tell 
What most my old age cheers ; 
Memories of stars, and crescent moons, 
Of nutting strolls through autumn noons, 
Rainbows ’mong April’s tears.” 
A. SMITH. 
Ir seems but a little while since I was a child, 


a very small child, with flaxen hair, and round, 
red cheeks. Time flies fast. A year, a 
score of them, pass by and we hardly note them, 
Seasons come and go, 


80 


so treacherous is time. 
moving round in their annual cycles, and we 
think them brief, brief indeed ; nor mark we the 
old year’s out, or the new year’s in. 

I look back to boyhood ; I live again by bab- 
bling brooks and “hillsides green ;” I stand by 
that old hearthstone, hallowed by family his- 
tories, and time seems not so flitting. Then, I 
remember, the months and years dragged tardily 
along, wearying one with their moping gait. 
It seemed as if spring never would come; and 
winter never would wear away. The cherries, 
and strawberries, peaches and apples, were a 
long, long time in ripening. 

And then they used to tell me I would be a 
man some day, when I could ride a fine horse, 
all gilded with military equipage, as I had seen 


my unele Isaac ride on training days. But I 


gcew so slowly; a dozen times a week did I 
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, Sky seems to touch the ground. 


stand up by the old lion footed side-board, to 
mark my physical progress upward. 

And how meagre the sphere of thought, then ! 
The boy’s universe, how small! His sky is an 
opaque curtain or solid canopy, against which 
hang the stars like lamps. His landscape is 
bounded by a few furlongs, and ends where the 
Home is his 
mimic world. His sun, and moon, and stars 
are all contained within the horizon of his birth- 
place. He hears of places, and men, away off 
somewhere ; but it is only in dream-land. He 
may assume to believe it, but he has no well- 
grounded faith in the story. 

As in locality, so in time, the boy is limited. 
To-day, is his time of activity and bliss. Some- 
times he may look forward to the time when he 
will be a man,and wear a great beard on his 
face, and chew tobacco, and smoke cigars, and 
flourish a black, glossy cane, with adog’s head 
for a handle. But these reachings up into the 
future are not his characteristics. In the main, 
he lives for the present. Of to-morrow, he 
thinks not, cares not. 

His sugar-plums, and humming-tops, and gilt 
buttons, are for present use and enjoyment. 
He can see no earthly reason for putting them 
away, like his mother’s hat, in a band-box, to 
keep. Dum vivimus, vivimus, is no exclusively 
epicurean philosophy. It is boyish philosophy 
also. 

Above all things, the boy lacks discretion. 
He is forgetful, thoughtless, reckless. All days, 
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all months, and all seasons, memory is alike 
treacherous. 

Let winter come, with its snow-hills and ice- 
ponds ; caution him against aching fingers and 
a cracked head, as he rushes out with his “ Jenny 
Lind” sled, or with his shining skates. How 
much is made by the caution? Breath thrown 
away. Suppose he comes in roaring with sting- 
ing fingers, or a bruised head ; does that teach 
him prudence in future? When the morrow 
comes, his shout is heard loudest among the 
juvenile bipeds who yelp and scream on the 
smooth glassy ice, or who dash down the snow- 
covered hill-side. 

Let spring come, with its birds, and grass, and 
singing rills. What cares he for such trash? 
Weightier matters await him. Down there, 
just behind that clump of newly-leafed maples, 
is a brook, in which sport the shining trout. 
What boy does not like to trout? Caution him 
against tumbling into the water, do you? Never 
fear. He is not such a fool as to go into the 
water after trout, as long as he has a nicely 
baited hook to pull them out with. But, alas! 
boy-hopes, like man-hopes, are often built upon 
sandy foundations. Our very wise and cautious 
trouter is by and by brought home,.wet to the 
very skin from a dive more than he bargained for 
when he left the hearthstone. And will that 
teach him caution? To-morrow he is off for 
the brook again, with murderous hook, at his 
cherished sport. Does he remember his dive of 


yesterday? No matter; experience profiteth lit- 


tle, but,, 

* Like the baseless fabric of a dream,”’ 
it fades away before the day’s impulse. The 
then is lost in the all-absorbing now. Present 


exigencies demand new and varied action, so 
that for the boy to look back is out of the ques- 
tion. He never looks back in any reflective 
sense, but has a hundred sharp eyes for the joys 
and pleasures of the present. 

Let summer come, with its warm and mellow 
breath. You ask your friend if he is fond of 
cherries. But before your friend has time to 
answer, there is a voice heard giving the result 
of a close scrutiny into the relative virtues of 
your redhearts and blackhearts, and oxhearts, 
and rich tartareans. Your boy knows, even to 
the topmost limb, where the redhearts are red- 
dest, and blackhearts are blackest. He has an 
eye for such things—ay, and a stemach. How 
nicely the gastric juices convert that luscious 
pulp into chyme! It is beautiful! There is 
congeniality between a boy’s palate and cherries 
that is truly wonderful. But “a faint heart 
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never won a fair lady.”” And in order to keep 
up that fraternal relationship between the appe- 
tite and its appropriate supply, there must be 
some hazard of limb, and perhaps of head. 

My boy, don’t venture out upon that limb; 
you will surely fall. Fall! that word isn’t to 
be harbored. He never fell from a cherry-tree 
but once in his life; then it was to get up the 
sympathy of Deacon Smallsoul, who was coming, 
with an oxwhip in his hand, to dust the young 
gentleman’s pants for him (the deacon was a 
terror to fruit marauders). But he does fall, 
and you pick him up more dead than alive, 
and bear him to his couch—a good case for the 
surgeon. Perhaps you will comfort yourself 
with the idea that he will “look out” for the 
future. Look out! That he will. He will 
make a magnificent “ look out” for rare fruit 
and berries, when summer shall come again. 
But, as to his looking out, or guarding against 
daring adventure, or reckless climbing, that is 
altogether another matter. 

Then, down there behind that clump of ma- 
ples, precisely in the same latitude, where 
“once on a time” a certain angler was “ drip- 
pingly fished from the brook,” is a grand bathing 
pool. kind of 


moisture visible upon those brown locks, that 


You mistrust, from a certain 


your boy knows more of the topography of its 
** nether deeps”’ than is safe for a lad not yet in 
his teens. You warn him against such pre- 
sumption. You tell him the story of Teddy 
Larkins, whom you once saw dragged forth from 
the pebbly bottom with huge grappling irons ; 
and whom you saw laid in the cold ground, and 
covered with the dark sods of earth. But you 
are sprinkling drops of water upon a duck’s 
back, instead of throwing “cold water” upon 
his burning ardor. For, scarcely an hour has 
elapsed ere—splash ! whosh ! “ come on, boys !” 
is heard to resound from yonder cove. Your 
boy is there; and the story of Teddy Larkins is 
forgotten. 

Bleu—eu—ugh ! that is old Autumn’s voice. 
I should know it—know it, were I to hear it 
in Greenland. Over the\meadow, through the 
forest, up under undulated glades, round tne 
corners of the house, howls—ay, screams the 
northern winds. How it chills the currents of 
vivacity and turns them back upon the heart, 
to wail out in moans of sadness, or dirges of 
But, that boy—there are no shadows 
Visions of nuts and 


gloom! 
hanging over his heart. 
autumn fruits are floating through his brain, 
presenting a perfect kaleidoscope of fun, joy, 
and happiness to his eye. 

Over the crisping grass, among the fallen 
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leaves, are light feet passing; and the shout of 
boyish glee awakes echoes from the wooded 
hills. It is Hal’s voice; you would know it 
among a hundred. How often he comes back 
from “ nutting strolls, 
his feats of reckless daring ; scaling rocky cliffs ; 
or climbing chestnut or walnut trees; letting 


9 


and regales you with 


himself down from cracking limbs, amid show- 
ers of nuts that pelted his hatless head. 

Or of sporting tours, when with “gun upon 
this shoulder, and” Pero “ by his side,” he has 
“brought down” the game at the wrong end of 
the gun, from an over-charge that somebody 
else, of course, put in. But why recount the 
many exhibitions of untempered haste, of over- 
flowing impulse, and forgetfulness, which fill 
up the universe of the child, the boy! It is 
only a mirror in which every man sees himself 
in his own boyhood. “To reflect” is not in 
the boy’s list of verbs—regular or irregular. 
He does not reflect ; he is impressed. Whether 
by a good spirit, or evil, or none at all, we are 
not able to decide. 

But there is a sunny side to this wall of 
The boy- 
age is sprinkled with ever so many tempers of 
It is so filled with 
budding and bubbling affections, and loves, and 


faults—a silver lining to this cloud. 
generosity and nobleness. 


smiles; it is so fresh with sunny memories, so 
replete with kindly impulses, and warm con- 
fidences, that, however late in life it may be, the 
recollection makes one feel as if he had enter- 
tained angels the while. I am getting old, now. 
My head is becoming white with the frosts of 
years. I have seen somewhat of life. I have 
seen it in its various phases. I have seen it 
where the sunshine of prosperity has smiled upe2 
the petted child of fortune ; I have seen it when 
tempests of adversity have come upon the strug- 
gling soul, and swept away its dearest hopes. 
But the hour which its most vivid 
impression upon the mind is boyhood’s hour. 
Manhood may battle in the world’s great mart 
of activity ; old age may recline in the serene 


leaves 


quietude of domestic happiness, with brow 
wreathed with the bays of fame, or heart rich 
in fruitful experience, yet increasing years 
bring increasing 
man’s brightest, most blessed days are back 
there in childhood. There is the man’s “ golden 
age.” 

To-day, bank and railroad stocks pay well. 
Commerce thrives. Agriculture yields ample 
returns to the husbandman. Literature, science, 
the arts, and mechanics, bring bountiful com- 
pensation to the student, the artist, and artisan. 
But to-morrow a change comes. Stocks are 


cares and responsibilities ; 
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down in the market. Wealth takes swift 
wings, and is gone. The bauble of ambition 
breaks in nothingness in the grasp. Prosperity, 
life itself, becomes a mere lottery, a “ for- 
tune’s wheel,”- dependent upon the turn of the 
die of a day, or the throw of accident. 

Not so with the child. With him, the divi- 
dends of mammon are nothing. There are no 
baubles of ambition or fame to cheat or charm. 
There are no riches to take wings. He takes 
no thought for the morrow; “ sufficient to the 
day, is the evil thereof’—and the good. He 
never borrows trouble, nor does he buy it. He 
simply takes what little there is, in his own 
childish fancy, turns it over, spreads it with 
sweets, and so devours it unseen, and may be 
unfelt. 

Could some Daguerre in anthropology give 
to the world a correct delineation of that little 
mimic life—childhood ; could we have pictured 
to us all the thoughts, emotions, impulses, 
which bubble up in the child-heart, how rich 
would we be! Could there be such a Daguer- 
reotype given, I would get it done up in a case 
of pure gold, and wear it next the heart, as one 
of its dearest treasures. But no; the seal of 
eternal silence is stamped upon that strange 
mystic era. Here and there, a dim recollection, 
a half remembered word, or tone, or look, or 
love, or hate, are all that remains, to tell of that 
series of divine processes which awakens and 
expands the child-mind. No Paul Pry in psy- 
chology is as yet able to break the hush of the 
primeval development of God’s child. 

Such is childhood—such is boyhood—such was 
my boyhood, and yours. With all its shadows, 
and weaknesses, I love to dwell upon that age. 
I love to go back in memory, and ramble again 
through grassy lane, and by the trout brooks 
which so often beguiled my feet in youth. And 
to my latest day, will I cherish fond recollections 
of the days of sportive childhood. 

Evxuorn, Wis., March, 1855. 





MASCULINE INDEPENDENCE. 


MAscvuLine independence of mind I hold to 
be in reality the first requisite for the formation 
of a character of real manly worth. The man 
who suffers himself to be deceived and carried 
away by his own weakness may be a very 
amiable person in other respects, but cannot be 
called a good man. Such ‘beings should not 
find favor in the eyes of a woman; for a truly 
beautiful and purely feminine nature should be 
attracted only by what is highest and noblest in 
the character of man. 
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THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


BY ERNEST SCHRICK. 


Ow one of Liberty’s most lovely spots, 
In Nature’s arms lived a love-singled pair ; 
Man casts his dice, the Deity allots: 
She gave to them Contentment’s happy share! 
’Twas eve; through half-drawn blinds streamed in her 
gold, 
Where sat the mother, wife, as richly souled, 
And on her lap her first-born child as fair! 


The boy, for such he was, at times would seem 
In breathless wonder wrapped upon a look— 
Then suddenly awaking from his dream, 
To childlike restlessness again he took. 
Now he lies still, his face a sunbeam wreathes: 
it smiles and beams with warming love beneath, 
As day’s king lies reflected in a brook ! 


Now he looks up; his eyes are fixed in hers: 
She gently draws his to her searching face— 
Then to her soul, then to the child’s recurs 
Through the soul’s mirrors to peruse her race; 
But as two mirrors, stationed front to front, 
Would in reflecting but their likeness haunt : 
Tracing the other, they themselves did trace! 


She thinks of God, and presently her soul 
Goes up in speechless gratitude to Him ; 
Then of the father, her love’s early goal 
Now hers beyond Fate’s fickleness and whim ; 
Now back to when she was a little child : 
All at a sudden comes a thought so wild, 
A lightning flash that lames her every limb! 


And past time’s womb to her doeth slowly ope ; 
She knows it not, and yet she sees it plain, 

That Truth’s great height and Virtue’s peerless cope 
On this his loveliness must be a drain! 

Alternate sights of pleasure and of woe 

Rise in her mind, as on the night’s deep blue 
A host of spectres thick as falling rain! 


Anon she fancies him a wayward youth, 
Who, heedless of the counsels of his friend, 
Would with his wreck seal up the dismal truth 
That life on earth tends but to-evil end! 
“ That haggard form,’’ thinks she, “that bloated face, 
No, no, this cannot, cannot be his race; 
He is too good that thus his powers he spend!’ 


* Do not with intellect his features beam ? 
And what a world of feeling in his looks! 

Yet might not that hurl him into the extreme, 
And he consume his life o’er lifeless books— 

Or with height dizzy, learned and headstrong 

Mock God, reverse the truth, meet right with wrong— 
But where’s his trait that such blasphemy brooks?’ 


And, saying thus, she clasped him to her breast ; 
The boy unloosed his paled lips for a kiss ; 

She kissed and kissed him gain, and would not rest ; 
The boy held still and seemed to think it bliss: 

“Is it not so, my boy? Thou couldst not harm 

Thy doting mother’s heart with sin alarm; 
Is it not so, thou art too good for this? 


“* Too good, too good, alas, be not too good! 
How many good men fell, they knew it not— 
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Whom artful beauty in their artless mood 
Betrayed into misery they could never blot! 
Sweet-tongued temptation, coquette’s fiendful smile, 
Lewd women’s kiss, should these thee e’er beguile ; 
My son, my yielding son, how sad my lot!” 


Then, stopping short, her eyes rained copious tears 
Upon the marvelling child’s health-blooming cheek ; 
The child’s hear* opened for his mother’s fears, 
And for an outlet in turn seemed to seek— 
As when a tree soaked in an April shower 
Shakes off his moisture on a little flower 
That leans against it lovingly and meek! 


Dusk had passed by, Night’s solemn stillness reigned, 
Sleep’s angel softly lulled the chiid to sleep, 

She bore her world the anxious mother feigned, 
Asz into his bed she laid him, I shall reap! 

That night closed not her eyes for selfish rest, 

But true to nature and her God’s behest 
She prayed—her prayer was fervent, contrite, deep. 


TO ANGIE. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


I am thinking, sister, thinking, 
Of the unreturning past, 

And o’er my mind sweet memories 
Are thronging rich and fast 

Of childhood’s days long buried in 
The sepulchre of years, 

And like a dream they ever seem 
Of sunshine and of tears. 


The loved, the good, the beautiful, 
Have faded from our track ; 

And, though our spirits sadly mourn, 
We cannot lure them back: 

Their gladsome tones and cheerful songs 
Were fraught with gladness deep; 

But they have passed away from earth, 
And left us here to weep. 


Although the sun in tracks of red 
Goes down the western sky, 

And stars as bright and beautiful 
Are gleaming out on high; 

Although the sunshine is as bright, 
The wind as freely plays, 

And birds sing just as sweetly now 
As in our childhood days: 


Yet sadness rests upon the heart, 
And on the spirit’s wing, 

While on remembrances we dwell 
Of life’s unclouded spring; 

How fondly, yet how mournfully, 
Sweet Memory doth gaze 

Upon the magic loveliness 
Of childhood’s fleeting days. 


The shadows dim of pleasures past, 
From their sepulchral halls, 

Until they seem to breathe with life 
She silently recalls; 

Before us glide the phantom forms, 
Like fancies in our dreams, 

Or mist-shapes that, at eventide 
Sail down upon the streams. 
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A REPLY. 


BY MAY HUMBOLDT. 
“ Can you still smile as gayly as ever?” 


You ask me if I still can smile 
’Neath fortune’s bitter frown, 

When sickness and negtect combine 
To bow my spirit down ; 


When those were bound to cherish me 
By nature’s strongest ties, 

Coldly and harshly shut me out 
From all their sympathies? 


Yes, when my chequered mass of life 
Is spread before my sight, 

The heavy shadows do but make 
The bright tints seem more bright. 


I have a noble father, 
And I almost worship him ; 
Oh, once I deemed a father’s love 
No change could ever dim. 


I had a tender father then; 
His tenderness is gone, 

And she who was his light of life 
He coldly looks upon. 


I never knew a mother’s love, 
But many a bitter woe 

Hath she who fills my mother’s place 
Caused my young heart to know. 


I had a home, a stately home, 
And in that proud old hall 

I was the merriest, gladdest thing, 
The petted one of all. 


Now in my own familiar room 
A stranger’s face is seen, 

And stranger forms are at the board 
Where I so oft have been. 


And stranger hands attend my flowers, 
And feed my singing birds, 

And stranger fingers sweep my lyre, 
And strangers chant the words 


Which, ever at the twilight hour, 
My father loved to hear; 

They had o’er me a holy power, 
They were to him so dear. 


He told me why he loved that lay— 


It was my mother’s hymr.. 
And she now joins the full-voiced choir 
With flaming seraphim. 
. o a 


I have a home, a lowly home, 
Where love stays all day long; 
And I no longer care to join 
The pleasure-seeking throng. 


Nor would I, if I could, retrace 
My childhood’s sunny track; 

Nor even for one moment call 
My haughty girlhood back. 


For I am very happy now 
Despite my orphaned lot; 

And thougb my heart still yearns for those 
Who cannot be forgot, 
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I glory in the noble one 
Beside whose steps I tread, 
And look with rapturous delight 
Upon the little head 


That nestles in my bosom— 
And I thank my God above 

For his best earthly gift to me, 
This blessed human love! 


TASTE AND CARE. 
BY LILLIAN. 


In the mighty realm of thougnt, 
Guarding well the actions there, 
With the rarest treasures fraught 
Ever stand two angels fair; 
And they whisper with a voice 
Gentle as the breath of morn, 
Pointing out the happy choice, 
Plucking from the rose its thorn. 





And the glorious scenes that bless 
All the yearning soul within, 
Know their sweet and mild caress, 
And their loving favor win. 
Nothing low, and nothing vile, 
Naught polluting Heav’n’s pure air, 
Ever woos their blissful smile, 
Ever wins their kindly care. 


And they spurn the breath of ill, 
Spurn its darkening shadow’s fall; 
Flee the paths of error still 
Seeking truth and light for all. 
Yet where they no welcome find, 
Where there voice is heeded not, 
Soon they cease their labors kind, 
Cease to guard the realm of thought. 


Soon the hallowed light grows dim 
Brightening round their earthly goal ; 

Soon they hush their morning hymn 
Tuned in gladness for the soul. 

And the poisonous weed creeps in, 
Hiding from our view the good, 

So that we can scarcely win 
Radiant glimpses when we would! 


But if welcomed, they will come, 
And will ever make with thee 
Their all joyous, pleasant home, 
And thy faithful allies be. 
Wieldest thou the ready pen, 
Givest thou the lip-sent word? 
Ere thou speakest, think again, 
That no ill be seen or heard! 


Let those angels by thee stand, 
Pointing out the better way; 
And with willing heart and hand, 
Bless them for their kindly stay! 
Listening to their gentle voice, 
Treasuring up the names they bear, 
Thine shall be a happy choice, 
With the angels Taste and Care! 
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PLEA FOR LOVE. 
BY W. E. PABOR. 


THERE was deep in my heart’s chamber a shrine as yet 
unfilled— 

A chord within its holy depths no master hand had 
thriiled— 

A void within my bosom, and an aching in my soul, 

As though the waves of Acheron in density did roll. 

I wove my sybil poesy, but very, very long 

It lacked the holy influence that hallows now my song; 

No strains went forth coeval with the minstrel’s gush- 
ing heart, 

And the melody I uttered was not of me a part. 


I wandered where I listed, but my footsteps found no rest, 

Like the dove in time of olden, till I met my high behest. 

Bright visions crossed my spirit’s face, but were not 
mirrored there— 

Though holy, and, though beautiful, they could not 
banish care; 

Though wearing all the livery that Beauty’s court can 
boast, 

And appearing to my inner eye a pure and beauteous 
host, 

They could not force the citadel, till one of gentle fame 

Stepped on the stage of action, and kindled up a flame 

That rages with intensity within this heart of mine, 

And hallows every roundelay I cast upon its shrine. 


I lingered and awaited for her coming very long, 

And now, as joyous greeting, I enweave a matin song. 

Oh! chide me not for loving so—’twas long ere burst 
the spark, 

And many weary days and nights my poet-mind was 
dark. 

Now, when the flame has risen, it is fuel to the fire 

To know that her I love is all my spirit could desire. 


To know that on her spotless brow, the index of her mind, 

Are traced in adamantine lines Time can bul ieave be- 
hind— 

To know that all my worship, all this rapture that I 
know, 

That floats o’er all my moments like the fabled amber 
flow— 

To know the lesson I have learned is by a loved one 
taught— 

To know that my whole being is enwrapt in that sweet 
thought— 

Is rapture all elysian, Heaven’s antepast on earth, 

And well may wake a melody to whisper of its birth 


LEON. 
BY BEATA, 


Whose is that portrait on the wall, 
So loved and honored, mine to tell; 
Upon that face no shadows fall, 
In Leon’s heart dim shadows dwell. 
On the Potomac’s banks he roamed, 
A reckless, wild, adventuring boy, 
Pleased when its crystal waters foamed, 
Or dashed its mimic waves in joy. 
With genius which to few belong, 
Pencil or pen he used at will; 
He poured forth dreams in ready song, 
Or gave them shape with artist skill. 
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A boy no more, for time had aped; 
Leon still lingered at the hall: 
Spell-bound by her, so rumor said, 
Whose portrait hangs upon the wall. 
The daughter of his mother’s friend, 
Who, dying, left an earnest prayer 
That she would for the orphan send, 
And guard her with a mother’s care. 
And where once played the merry chil 
Later the maid supremely reigned ; 
Her willing subjects love beguiled, 
The fetters kissed which held them chaineu 


And both remember well the day 
When Leon’s hand that portrait traced, 
And when the curl, she said, “ would stray,” 
He cut, and in his bosom placed. 
And how they loved, and he ne’er told 
Till all too late his earnest love; 
(An heiress she, and, were he bold, 
It might her scorn or anger move ;) 
And how, capricious in his pride, 
Eugenia thought him fickle, vain, 
And how the boon he cast aside 
He saw another seek and gain. 
All this the gossips tell—and then 
For many years they never met; 
He, ’mid the busy haunts of men, 
Seeking his anguish to forget. 
And how he won both wealth and fame, 
Leon’s old friends by chance might learn; 
For still, as spread the author’s fame, 
The man grew more reserved and stern. 


At length he brought a lovely bride 

His mother’s blessing to receive; 
And then Eugenia, gratified, 

A welcome to them both could give. 
And acting from her noble heart, 

She cherished as a sister would, 
From every jealous pang apart, 

The timid stranger, young and good. 
Still hangs her portrait on the wall, 

Not honored now alone by him; 
Upon her face no shadows fall— 

The shadows on his heart are dim. 


ALLEEN’S GRAVE. 
BY JULIA AVERY. 


Far away in a forest deep, 
Where the sunbeams softly come, 
’Neath the greenest tree 
For thy grave to be, 
The wild flowers have made room. 


No sculptured stone, nor marble rare, 
Hath marked thy lowly bed, 

But at thy feet 

Bioom violets sweet, 
And the wild rose at thy head. 


And by thy side a pearly stream 
Is murmuring soft and low, 
There oft at night 
By the pale moonlight 
Do I watch its gentle fow 
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INVOCATION. 
BY EDGAR GORDON. 


Weak and humble, sin defiled, 
‘Neath God’s wrath my spirit bow 
1 love the night that gathers wild, 
I love the dark avenging cloud, 
To thy guidance reconciled. 


Saviour, unto thee this hour 
I consecrate my heart anew; 
That bleeding heart, a bruised flower, 
Pants for love’s immortal dew, 
Yearns for Thy salvation’s power. 


God, my Father, wilt Thou raise 

My spirit from its night of gloom? 
Lead me in the pleasant ways 

Where flowers of heavenly sweetness bloom, 
And brighten all my earthly days? 


Jesus, thou didst feel ere while 
Something of our low estate; 

Human passions, human guile, 
Ne’er can turn Thy love to hate; 

Thou on me wilt kindly smile. 


From the shadows I have sought 
The paradise of earthly sin, 

Trembling § have come, o’erwrought, 
At Heav’n’s eternal shrine to win 

Joys that gold hath never bought. 


Heaven, at thy gate forlorn, 
Trembling, bleeding, here I lie; 

Burst for me the deathless morn 
That mantles life’s eternal sky ; 

Teach me sin’s dark path to scorn. 





Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN JULY NUMBER. 
22. Go-dey. 23. Spend-thrift. 
26. Tea. 


21. Hope-less. 
2%. A-corn. 


CHARADES., 


26. 
PENDENT from the aged trees, 
Waving in the summer breeze— 
Or o’er the shaded roof it creeps, 
Where the sunlight softly sleeps. 
Around the mouth of some old well, 
Or deep in shady nook or dell, 
Covering with a carpet green 
The damp, gray rocks, my /irst is seen. 


Around the cottage doorway creeping, 

In at the palace window peeping, 

In color with the rainbow vying, 

Or like the clouds when day is dying. 

Pure as a maiden’s cheek or brow, 

Whiter than the vizgin snow— 

An emblem of silence, of beauty, and love— 
My second you'll find wherever you rove. 


“ Once on a time,” "twas “ long, long ago,"’ 
The gods and goddessee dwelt here below ; 
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The angel of flowers laid down in the lap 

Of the queen of the flowers, to take a short nap: 
He rose so well pleased with his fragrant bed, 

A transparent veil he over it spread ; 

In a moment my whole, in beauty arrayed, 

With its velvet-like petals, to view was displayed. 


27. 
Unto my first men bow the knee 
In humbleness and prayer, 
While few my second ever see 
With mind devoid of care. 


My whole delivered to the foe, 
Doth prove that victory’s gone 
From off our banners, like the snow 
Before a midday sun. 


28. 
My most essential aid will often 
Virtually change to soften: 
When wedded to a simple word 
A martial instrument ’s averred 
Another weapon too I suit 
To metamorphose out of fruit. 
The alternation would be slight 
I e’er effectuate on light: 
But simple laughter you ’ll discern 
To actual! slaughter I must turn. 
I’m calculated to make ink 
On letter-paper surely sink. 
By my assistance, also, care 
You ‘ll constantly contrive to scare. 
And of good genuine British ale 
I’m always certain to make sale, 
Especially, uf it be old, 
By my assistance ’twill be sold 
Roam where you will, still on your way 
I must par excellence have sway ; 
But if invited unce within, 
fhe semblance I[ shall wear of sin. 
So I must candidly confess 
A reprehensible excess : 
And in conclusion trust you may 
An estimate of me essay. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE No. 20, June NumpBer. 


I souGHT among the “ flowers of spring,”’ 
A treasure they possess ; 

Among the “‘ summer’s varied hues,” 
And found the letter S. 


I grasped the night-wind on the wing— 
The evening dews I scanned— 

The mystic W appeared, 
Held by Night’s sable hand. 


Within the court I saw a grown, 
Graced by puissant 0; 

And R upon the ruby set, 
*Mid all the dazzling show 


In time of danger, at my side 
Stood firm the faithful D, 

True to last—launched on the tide 
Of Death’s vast boundless sea. 


Combined, we see these magic signs 
Framed in a wondrous word ; 
Ambitious child !—kissed by the blood 
Of armies slain—the Sworp! 
Kane Ilis., 1855. 














OUR PRACTICAL DRESS 





INSTRUCTOR, 


MANTLE. 


Tuts veautiful mantle may be made of any 
light material. The one from which our en- 
graving is taken was made of light pink watered 
silk, the vandykes edged with narrow black 
velvet, with small black buttons at the point of 
each vandyke; lined with white silk, with rich 
deep worked white lace. The working pattern 


we give is drawn accurately in inches, A being | 


14° 








38 


the upper part of the mantle, and B the lower 
part, the mark X being the parts at which they 
join. Part B deing gathered into the width of 
A, there is no fastening up the front; it is left 
entirely open, and tied a. the neck with a bow 
of pink and white ribbons with very long ends, 
the same color as the silk. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH, 


Fig. 1.—Cassague of richly figured lace, 
trimmed with a double p!aited edge around the 
throat, and flounced by a rich broad scalloped 
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lace, Honiton, guipure, or even Maltese ; through 
the edge runs a box plaiting of pink taffeta, or 
satin ribbon; and bows of the same complete 
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Fig. 3. 





this elaborate decoration. This is particularly 
suited to an out-of-doors or seaside féte, to be 
worn over a colored taffeta or glacé skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Cassaque of the finest Swiss muslin, 
with insertion of the same. The collar and 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 





NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 
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flouncings are of Maltese lace, rich ribbon bow, 
with flowing ends in any bright colors. 

Fig. 3.—New style of ribbon berthé and bre- 
telles. It is to be worn over white, or any deli- 
cate summer tissue, and consists of three rows 


Fig. 7. 
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of insertion, alternated by a ribbon quilling, 
bright blue, pink, or green usually, and with an 
edge to correspond. ‘The sleeves are formed in 
the same way; from the berthé five ribbons 
descend en bretelle, and meet in a point at the 
waist, both before and behind, where they are 
finished by a rosette with flowing ends. This 
is especially suited to a young girl’s evening- 
dress, and looks charmingly over a plain white 
slip. 

_ Fig. 4.—Chemisette of lace or cambric puff- 
ing, separated by bows of ribbon; the foundation 
is of plain lace or muslin. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Pretty Caps for Night or an 
Invalid.—Fig 5 is quite plain, and, what is bet- 
ter, a remarkably well fitting, comfortable pat- 
tern; the work is in the finest linen braid or 
cambric. Fig. 6 is of linen cambric, with a 
scalloped edge; when worn by a convalescent, 
the ribbon-bows are added, as in the design. 

Fig. 7. Ball Headdress.—Large bouquets of 
crape roses and foliage at each side, connected 
by a narrow cordon of leaves and small buds, 
which passes across the fore part of the head. 
The cache-peigne at the back is formed of a large 
bow of green gauze ribbon, with two long ends, 
and pendant sprays of foliage and rosebuds. 











FRENCH WORK-BASKET.—CROCHET. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book). 


Materials.—One dozen yards of white cord, 3 pieces 
of gold-color silk crochet cord, 2 ounces of green tinsel 
double Berlin wool, half a yard of green silk, 1 yard of 
green ribbon, 4 yards of shaded green and gold bag-cord, 
card-board, green sewing-silk, and crochet cotton. 

Cor out a circular piece of card-board the di- 
mensions required for the bottom of the basket ; 
about ten inches across will be a useful size. 
Cover this on each side with silk, sewing it 
firmly at the edge. Measure the circumference 
of the card-board with the cord for the exact 
width of the basket, and work over the cord in 
rounds, working in an inch or so of the end of 
cord with the last stitches of first round. 

lst round.—All wool. 2d.—All silk. 

3d.—11 wool, 5 silk ; repeat. 

4th.—1 silk in first wool, *, 9 wool,7 silk; 
repeat from °*. 

5th.—3 silk, *, 5 wool, 11 silk; repeat from *. 

6th.—Like 5th round. 

7th.—11 wool, 5 silk ; repeat. 

8th.—5 wool, 11 silk ; repeat. 

9th.—11 silk, 5 wool; repeat. 
10th.—Like 9th. 

11th.—11 wool, 5 silk; repeat. 

1224,—11 silk, 5 wool; repeat. 
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13th.—Like 12th. 

14th.—All wool. 

15th.—Silk. 

16th.— Wool. 

Cut off the cord, and crochet in the end. 
Crochet over 2 lengths of cord, about 14 inches 


each, with wool to form the handles ; these are 


afterwards mapped with the bag-cord, as the in 
illustration. Make a double bag with the silk, 
the width of the basket, and about ten or twelve 
inches in depth, with a casing an inch and a 
half from the top for the ribbon; sew the bag 
firmly to the basket, so as to form a lining for 
the sides; sew on the handles. Make a looped 
trimming with the cord for the top of the basket, 
and cover the part where the handles are sewed 
on with rosettes of the cord. 





HOLLY WATCH-HOOKS. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Three shades of green, and three of red 
wool; gold twine, green stars; coral and pearl beads, 
long gold, steel, and satin beads; small gems, silvered, 
and gold beads; white ditto; green chenille, small gilt 
beads, and crochet cord ; also a little fine wire. 


Tue foliage is made by small loops of green 
chenille, on each of which one of the beads is 
threaded, made up into the form of leaves on a 
bit of wire. The wheat-ears are of golden 
bugles, through which pieces of gold twine and 
small beads are drawn. They also are put on a 
wire, round which yellow silk is wound. For 
the bunches of holly-berries, thread five coral 
beads on as many pieces of green chenille, and 
a gold bead on another, for the centre; form 
them on a wire in a cluster. Four of coral 
beads, and four of pearl, are sufficient for one 
watch-hook. For the foundation, work the 
lightest red wool, cover the end of the cord, and 
form it into a round, on which work a round. 
Do another round of dark-green. 

3d round.—*, 5 green, 1 red, * alternately. 

4th.—Next green, *, 3 green on centre of 5, 6 
red, * alternately. 

5th.—Next red, *, 1 green on centre of 3, the 
space between filled closely with red. -Now, 
two rounds of the darker reds. 

Frinece.—aA series of loops on the extreme 
edge, each one made thus: *, 1 satin bugle, 1 
gold bead, 1 satin. The next: 1 silvered bugle, 
1 green bead, 1 steel, 1 green, 1 silvered, *. 
Mix these two alternately. Sew the centre 
with gold twine and green floss in a radiating 
pattern, with the small white beads here and 
there, and form the flowers, leaves, and wheat- 
ears into a wreath within the fringe of the border. 

















INFANT’S CROCHET CAP. 
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INFANT'S 





Matcrials.—Crochet cotton; Penelope hook, No. 4. 


19 chain, de into 8th loop, 10 chain, miss 5, 
2 sc, 3 chain, de into round, repeat other 6 
times, 3 chain, miss 3, 2 sc on 11 chain at begin- 
ning, 2 chain, miss 2, dc in the 3d loop, 1 chain 
to cross it, work 4 de into space, *, 1 chain, 8 
dc into next space, repeat from *, other twice 1 
thain, 4 de into 5th space, 7 chain, miss 1, 3 
dc; repeat this until you have other 12 stars. 
For 2d row of stars, work 22 chain, de into 8th 
loop, 10 chain, miss 5, 2 sc, 3 chain, de into 
round; repeat 5 times; 3 chain, miss 3, 2 sc, 2 
chain, miss 2 de, work 1 chain to cross, 4 dc into 
space, 1 chain, 4 de into next space, attach it 
to the middle of the 8 de of the nearest star of 
last row, 4 de into same space, 1 chain, 4 de 
into next space, 7 chain, join to next 8 dc, miss 
1, 3 de; work other 13 stars the same as the Ist 
row, commencing with 14 chain, and attach it 
as in pattern. Work another row the same as 
Ist, and attach it to the 2d row, make the chain 
of 7 loop at the 3d space instead of the 5th, then 
work 1 chain, 8 de into the other 5 spaces, then 
fill up the 2d row to the 5th space, 7 chain, 
attach it to 3d space of star of last row, miss 1, 
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CROCHET CAP. 


3 de, 10 chain, 1 de into 7th loop, work 1 chain 
to cross it, 3 de into space, 4 chain, join as in 
pattern, miss 1,3 dc, 9 de into same space, 6 
dc down the stem, finish the remainder of the 
star of last row, and repeat; there are 13 stars 
in this row, the same as Ist. Finish the top of 
the Ist row the same as 3d, only there is but 3 
dc loop down the stem, as that part is worked 
when the first half of it is done. There is an- 
other piece of this depth in the cap, which goes 
round the back of the cap; 18 stars is a suffi- 
cient length. 

INSERTION OF RosEs AND SMALL LEAVES.— 

1st round.—7 chain, close into a round, 1 long: 
into the space, 3 chain; repeat 4 times more. 

2d.—1 de, 9 long, 1 dc, all into the same space; 
repeat 4times. In doing the 3d round, the chain 
must be kept at the back of the stitches of 2¢ 
round, 7 chain, pass 11, 1 de; repeat. 

4th.—1 dc, 11 long, 1 de, all to be worked im 
the 7 chain of last row; repeat 4 times more 

5th.—9 chain, miss 13; always keep the chain 
at the back of former round ; 1 de, between the 
de of last round. 

6th.—1 de, 13 long, 1 de, all in the chain of 
last round; repeat 4 times more,*. Work 12 
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de into 6th loop, work into it 5 chain, 3 long, 2 
chain, join it to the 5th long stitch of the thistle 
of the rose, 1 chain, 3 other long, 3 chain, 3 
long, 3 chain, 3 long, 3 chain, 3 long, 3 chain, 
1 long, 1 de, join it to the middle of the 5 chain 
at the beginning of the leaf; repeat from * other 
3 times, join them to each other at the first and 
next to the last 3 chain of each leaf; the other 
side is done the same, only commence with 6 
chain, and finish with 5, doing a dc in the mid- 
dle of the 12 chain of the other side, as in pattern. 
There are 7 of these roses, and 6 of these groups 
of leaves, down the forehead of the cap, each 4 
leaves in length, except the last on each side, 
which has 5; round the head, it has 8 roses and 
8 bunches of leaves. 

For tHe Crown.—8 chain, close into a 
round. 

2d.—12 de. 

3d.—5 chain, 1 dc into 2d loop; repeat 5 times 
more. 

4th.—dc on de of last round, 4 chain, 2 long, 
4 chain, 2 long, 4 chain; repeat. 

5th.—9 chain, de into the centre of the 4 
chain, between the long in last round; repeat. 

6th.—6 de under the 9 chain, 10 chain, de into 
the 7th loop, and work 12 leaves in the same 
manner, and attach them, as in the insertion, 
working 6 de between each. 

7th.—6 chain, 1 dc into each open all around. 
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8th.—5 long, 2 chain, 5 long, all under the 
same open, 4 chain, 1 de in next open, 4 chain; 
repeat 11 times more. 

9th.—4 long, 3 chain, 4 long, 3 chain, 1 long 
on dc of last row, 3 chain, 1 long on same, 3 
chain ; repeat. 

10th.—3 long, 3 chain, 3 long, 4 chain, 1 long, 
3 chain, 1 long, 3 chain, 1 long, into loop of last 
row. 

11th.—5 long, Ist on 3d of former row, 4 
chain, 1 long, 3 chain, 1 long, 3 chain, 1 long, 
into nearest loop, i long, 3 chain, 1 long, 3 
chain, 1 long into next, 4 chain; repeat. 

12th.—3 long, 6 chain, J2 long into Ist, 3 
chain, 6 chain, 1 long in last 3 chain, 6 chain; 
repeat. 

13th.—Double crochet. 

Epeinc ror Crown.—lst round.—3 de, 4 
chain, miss 4, 2 long, 3 chain, 2 long, 4 chain; 
repeat. 

2d.—4 chain, dc into each space, dc into the 
3 chain and between the long, 5 chain, de into 
the same space, 4 chain; repeat. 

3d.—2 dc in the 4 chain above the 3 de of Ist 
row, 4 chain, miss 1, 3 dc, 2 de into same, 4 
chain, 5 de under next 4 chain, 2 dc under next 
4 chain, miss 1,3 dc, 3 de into same space, 4 
chain, miss 1, 3 dc, 3 de into same space, 
4 chain, miss 1, 3 de, 2 de into same space; 
repeat. 





INITIALS. 


To be worked in satin-stitch with scarlet embroidery cotton. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO FANCY FAIRS. 


PERHAPS no question is more frequently put tion of even one. We must content ourselves, 
to us than the one how best to contribute to the therefore, with describing those of which we 
numerous fairs that are constantly occurring in ; furnish illustrations. 
every part of the country for charitable pur- The articles we now give are Corron AND 











TOILET-BOX IN GLASS-WORK. 





ToiLeT-BoxEs in glass-work ; a BooK-MARKER, 
PEN-WIPER, AND PIN-cUSHION. 

poses. To give a catalogue of the articles most The first box represented is intended to hold 
saleable would occupy an amount of space which ; half a dozen reels of thread. It would be wrong 
would effectually prevent any minute descrip- ° to lose sight of the fact that, whilst people pur- 


COTTON-BOX IN GLASS-WORK. 
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BOOK-MARKER. 


chase articles at bazaars, in order to aid the such matters teaches us that the most saleable 
charity, they like that their money should be things are those which are at once pretty look- 








2 PIN-CUSHION, 
} 
‘ 
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PEN-WIPER. 


ing and of certain use. The cotton-box before 
us eminently merits both these eulogiums. It 


spent for something not wholly useless either 
is hexagonal in shape, and made entirely of 


to themselves or others; and our experience of 
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glass, all the outer parts being decorated in Poti- 
chimanie. The small pieces of glass may readily 
be procured of any glass cutter; and, after being 
suitably ornamented, are bound with narrow 
ribbon, in the edges of which a needleful of 
silk is run, which, being drawn up at all the 
corners, amply suffices for binding. These are 
then sewed together at the different points, and 
neatly quilled ruches of ribbon may be put up 
the joinings, or merely bows to conceal the joins. 
The inner divisions are not ornamented, but are 
bound round, and in the centre a velvet pin- 
cushion fills up the space. 

The second article is a glass box, made to hold 
pins, hair-pins, &c., and this will be improved 
by a ruche of narrow satin ribbon. 

Book-markers, with mottoes, scriptural or 
friendly, are always popular and saleable articles. 
Very pretty perforated cards, with fancy borders, 
and to be worked in silk or beads, can now be 
procured anywhere. Berlin patterns of large 
size, for Church Bibles and Prayer Books, are 
certainly handsomer in beads than anything, 
but care must be taken in selecting the shades. 
Seed beads are proper for this work, and can be 
procured in as perfect shades as wools, with the 
additional advantage of never fading, as silks 
and wools certainly do. To work the design in 
beads, and ground it in white beads, has the 
richest possible effect. The back should be lined 
with sarsnet ribbon, on which an end long enough 
for the book must also be left. 

The pen-wiper is a round of cloth, the braid- 
ing pattern of which is worked in beads, edged 
with gold thread; claret, green, or violet cloth, 





with black beads, looks well. The fringe is 


knitted thus: Thread black beads on silk of the 
same color, and use two fine knitting-needles. 
Cast on 7 stitches, and do 1 plain row. 
1st.—Slip 1, make 1, slip 5 beads up the silk, 
knit 2 together, make 1;slip 6 up, knit 2 to- 
gether, make 1, slip 7 up, knit 2 together. 

2d.—Slip 1, *.make 1, knit 2 together, * 3 
times. 

Repeat these two rows alternately until enough 
is done to go round the cloth. The button is a 
most elegant little decoration just brought out; 
called the Alliance. 

The Harteguin BALtt is a pin-cushion in 
patch-work, made of velvet, silk, and satin, in as 
many bright and varied colors as possible. The 
principal pieces, of which there are twelve, are 
pentagons, or five-sided figures. Five are sewed 
round, one for each half; the points of every 
two meet, and are sewed together, and the space 
between is filled in four pointed and one square 
piece, all also of different colors. Care should 
be taken that these colors blend well together. 
The top should be black, or some other tint that 
will harmonize with everything, whilst each one 
should be arranged with reference to those on 
each side of it. Green, amber, rich blue, claret, 
and violet, will go well together in the order in 
which we give them; or the claret and amber 
might change places. But put the violet in the 
place of the amber and the effect is destroyed ; 
as, though it harmonizes with green, it does not 
with blue. When finished, it should be stuffed 
with ends of wool, and the joinings stuck with 
minikin pins. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Worked in colored cotton. 
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KNITTED MITTEN AND BRACELET. 





}tuterials.—Sixteen skeins of black German wool, 6 
skeins of bright scarlet ditto, 4 needles. 

Becrn with the finest of the two sizes, and 
cast on 20 stitches on each of three needles, 60 
altogether. Join into a round, and knit two 
rounds in black wool. 

3d.—All scarlet. 

4th.—* 3 scarlet, 1 black, * ; repeat. 

5th.—* 1 black, 1 scarlet, 2 black, * ; repeat. 

6th, Tth, and 8th.—Black. 

9th.—* 5s, 1b, *; repeat. 

10th.—* 1 s, 3 b, 1s, 1 b, *; repeat. 

11th.—* 1s, 1b, 58, 1b, 48, *; repeat. 

12th.—* 2 b, 1s, 1 b, 1 8, 3b, 1s, 1b, 18, 1 
b, *; repeat. 

13th.—* 3s, 1b, 58, 1b, 2s, *; repeat. 

14th, 15th, and 16th.—Black. 

17th.—Like 5th. 18th.—Like 4th. 

19th.—All scarlet. 

Knit two rounds of black, and then take the 
coarser needles to form the hand, which is done 
in the following manner :— 

Take half the stitches on one needle, and 
work the pattern on this needle only; the other 
half of the stitches will occupy two needles, 
being equally divided until you begin to form 
the thumb, when you will put 4 stitches only 
on one needle, and 26 on the other. 

For the right hand the thumb needle will fol- 
low the long needle, for the left hand it will 
precede it. The needle with 26 on will always 

VoL. LI.—15 


be knitted plain; as will every alternate round. 
The directions up to the 15th pattern round, 
refer entirely to the long needle. 

Ist Pattern round, 1 n, (long needle).—K 15, 
m 1, k 15. 

3d.—K 13,k 2t,m1,k1,m1,k2t, k 13. 

5th.—K 12, k 2t, m 1, k 3,m1,k 2t, k 12. 

7th—K 11,k 2t,m 1,k5,m1,k2t, k 11. 

9th.—_K 9,k 2t,m1,ki,m 1, k2t,k3,k 
2t,mi,ki,mi1,k2t,k9. 

11th.—K 8,k 2t,mj,k3,m1,k2t,k1,k 
2t,mi1,k3,mi1,k2t,k8 

13th.—K 7,k 2t,m1,k5,m1,k3t,m1,k 
5,m1,k2t, k 7. 

15th.—K 5,k 2t,*mi1,k1,m1,k2 t, k 3, 
k 2t, * twice, m1, k 1,m 1,k 2t, k 5. 

Begin now to form the thumb, thus, 4 stitches 
only being on the needle, k 2,m 1,k 2. The 
next round is, of course, plain. The third, fifth, 
and every other alternate round, k 2, m 1, knit 
all but the last 2; m 1,k 2. In the 3d row 
there is 1 to knit between the 2 made stitches; 
in the 5th there are 3, and so on, until there are 
altogether 25 on the needle (that is, an increase 
of 21), which forms the thumb. Then, k 2,m 
1, k 2t,k 17,k 2 t, m 1,k 23 which do in 
every alternate round until the length for the 
hand is done; the directions sufficing for the 
thumb, until separated from the fingers; the 
following directions refer wholly to the long 
needle. 
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‘ 17th.—K 4,k2t,*mi1,k3,mi,k2t,k1, 
k 2t, * twice,m 1,k3,m1,k2t,k 4. 

19th.—K 3,k 2t,* m 1,k 5,m 1,k 3t,* 
twice, m1,k5,m1,k2t, k 3. 

2ist—K 4,*m 1,k2t,k3,k2t,m 1,k1, 
* twice, m1,k2t,k3,k2t,mi1,k 4. 

23d.—K 5, *m1,k2t,k 1,k2t,m1,k 3,* 
twice, m1,k2t,k1,k2t,mi1,k 5. 

25th.—K 6, * m 1, k 3 t, m 1, k 5, * twice, m 
1,k3t, m1, k 6. 

7th—K 5,k2t,*mi1,k1,m1,k2t,k3, 
k2t, * twice, mi1,ki,mi1,k2t,k 5, 
29th.—_K 4,k2t,*mi1,k3,m1,k2¢k 
k2t,*mi1,k3,m1,k2t,k4, 
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3lst.—K 3,k 2t,*m 1, k 5,m 1,k 3t,* 
twice, m 1, k 5,m 1, k 2 t,k 3; repeat from the 
21st to the 32d inclusive. Now slip on the 
fine needles all the stitches, except the 21 which 
form the thumb, which distribute on three of the 
coarser needles. Cast on 6 additional stitches, 
and knit 6 plain rounds, taking in one of the 
6 in every round, Cast off. Remove the fine 
needles from the 61 stitches that are left for the 
hand, and again repeat from the twenty-first to 
the thirty-second rounds, inclusive ; cast off. 

Work an edging in scarlet Pyrenees wool for 
the trimmings of the wrist, and a very narrow 
one in black Pyrenees for the top of the mitten. 








D’OYLEY IN SQUARE CROCHET, OR SQUARE NETTING. 


Materials for crochet.—Evan’s boar’s head 
cotton, No. 24, hook No. 20, will make the 
D’oyley about 7 


7 inches square; a very good 
size for ordinary purposes. 


For netting, use 
Evans’s Mecklenburgh No. 7, with mesh No. 17, 


and darn the pattern in Mecklenburgh No, 12. 


5 
2 
? 
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All these d’oyles make pretty mats if worked in 
two colors ; the open squares in one, and the close 
in another. The colors must be ingrain, and 
contrast well, and they must be trimmed with 
a pretty crochet edging. 























POINT LACE CROCHET COLLARS. 
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CROCHET MAT. 





Materisls.—Evans’s boar’s-head cotton, No. 10. Cro- 
chet hook, No. 17; eagle card-board guage. 


MAKE a chain of 3; unite it into a round. 

lst round.—6 de. 

2d.—12 de. 

3d.—Sc, * 5 ch, miss 2, sc on 3d, * all round. 

4th.—* se under centre of 5 ch of last round, 
5 ch, * all round. 
5th.—De all round, 
6th.—Sc on a stitch, * 7 ch, miss 3, sc in 4th, 
all round. 
7th.—* 3 te under loop of 7 of last round, 5 
ch, *; repeat. 

8th.—Tc all round, 

9th.—De all round, 

10th.—Sc in first de, * 9 ch, miss 3, se in 4th, 
* all round. 

11th.—* sc under loop of 9 ch, 5 ch, *; re- 
peat. 

12th.—* 5 de on ch, 1 ch, * ; repeat. 

13th.—( Begin to work this round in the 1 ch) 
7 te, 1 de in 1 ch, 5 de on 5 de, turn the work, 
7 ch, sc in 4th te stitch, 5 ch, sc in next but 1, 
5 ch, se in next; turn again, 8 de in each of 5 
ch, 43 de in chain of 7; repeat. 

14th.—Sc on centre of the middle scallop, 13 
ch ; repeat. 

15th.—De all round. 

16th.—* se, 7 ch, sc in same stitch, 13 ch, se 
in same, 7 ch, sc in same, 3 ch, miss 2, 1 te into 
3d stitch, 3 ch, miss 2, te in 3d, 3 ch, miss 2; 
repeat. 


POINT LACE CROCHET COLLARS. 
No. 3.—SWEDISH LACE A LA JENNY LIND. 


Materials.—No. 24 Evans’s boar’s-head cotton ; steel 
crochet hook; gauging in the stem, No. 20. 

Make achain of 168 stitches. 

1st row.—2 long into 1 loop of the founda- 
tion, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, and repeat. 

There should be in this row 84 double stitches. 

2d.—7 chain, dc into the 4th loop, repeat. 

3d.—4 chain, dc into the centre loop of the 7 
in last row. 

4th.—* 11 long, 7 chain, miss 7 loops, de into 
the 8th loop, repeat from *. 

5th.—* 11 long, 7 chain, de over the dec in last 
row, repeat from *. 

6th.—1 long *, 9 chain, dc on the 6th of the 
long stitches in last row, 9 long, repeat from *. 

This forms the band, work the ends in de. 

7th.—_Commence from the foundation at the 
right hand, 1 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, and re- 
peat (at the corners work into every loop, 
making 1 chain over as before). 

8th.—* 5 long, 7 chain, de into the 7th loop, 
repeat from * (dc into 5th loop at the corners). 

9th.—2 long, 4 chain, *, dc on the 4th of the 
long in last row, 7 long, 9 chain, repeat from *. 

10th.—2 long, *, 9 chain, de on the 3d long in 
last row, 7 long, repeat from *. 

11th.—2 long, 5 chain, miss 8 loops*, 3 de 
stitches, 6 long the Ist to come on the Ist long 
in last row, 9 chain, repeat from *. 
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12th.—2 long, 6 chain *, 5 long the Ist to 
come on the Ist de in the last row, § chain dc 
on the 5th loop, 9 chain, repeat from *. 

13th.—2 long, 7 chain, 4 long, * 6 chain, 2 de 
stitches the Ist to come on the Ist de stitch in 
last row, 8 chain, miss 7 loops, 4 long, repeat 
from *. 

14th.—2 long *, 6 chain, 7 long the Ist to 
come into the 7th loop, 4 chain, 3 de stitches 
the Ist to come on the Ist de in the last row, 
repeat from *. 
“ 15th.—2 long, 5 chain, 1 de into the 6th loop, 
1 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long, &c., 1 long, 
&e., de into next loop *, 7 chain, dc into the 12th 
loop, 1 long into next loop, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 
1 long, &c., 1 long, &c., 1 long, 1 chain, de into 
next loop, repeat from *, 








16th.—2 long, 4 chain, de into the 5th loop, 1 
long into next loop,1 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long, 
&e., 1 long, &c., 1 long, &e., 1 long, &c., 1 long, 
1 chain, de into next loop *, 1 chain, de into 3d 
loop, 1 chain, de into 2d loop, 1 long into next 
loop, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long, &c., 1 long, 
&e., 1 long, &c., 1 long, &c., 1 long, 1 chain, de 
into next loop, repeat from *. 

17th.—5 de stitches *, 1 long on the stitch of 
dc in last row, 1 chain, miss 1 long, 1 long, 1 
chain, miss 1 loop, 5 long, 1 chain, miss 1], 1 
long, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 3 
dc stitches, repeat from *. 

18th.—5 dec stitches *, 1 long on the Ist long 
in last row, 2 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long, 2 chain, 
miss 1, 1 long, &c., 1 long, &c., 1 long, &c., 1 
long, &c., 1 long, 4 de stitches, repeat from * 





CHILD’S BIB. 





Materials.—Two-thread white-colored fleecy. 


Been with thirty stitches ; work in in ribbed 
or treble crochet, first increasing, then decreasing, 
on each side. For the neck leave twelve stitches 


: 


unworked in the middle, and work each side 
separately, decreasing gradually four stitches 
more on the inner edge of each side. The two 
loops at the top are made of chains, worked over 
in double crochet. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS. 


(Fourth Article.) 


PLums.—There are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson ; there 
are of these large and small; the large are called sweet 
damsons, the small ones are very rich flavored. The 
great difficulty in preserving plums is that the skins 
crack and the fruit comes to pieces; the rule here laid 
down for preserving them obviates that difficulty. 
Purple gages, unless properly preserved, will turn to 
juice and skins; and the large horse plum (as it is gene- 
rally known) comes completely to pieces in ordinary 
modes of preserving; the one recommended herein will 
keep them whole, full, and rich. 

To PRESERVE PuRPLE PLUMs.—Make a syrup of 
clean brown sugar; clarify it as directed in these 
receipts; when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour it 
over the plums, having picked out all unsound ones and 
stems; let them remain in the syrup two days, then 
drain it off; make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it 
over again; let them remain another day or two, then 
put them in a preserving kettle over the fire, and simmer 
gently until the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. 
One pound of sugar for each pound of plums. Small 
damsons are very fine, preserved as cherries or any 
other ripe fruit; clarify the syrup, and when boiling hot 
put in the plums; let them boil very gently until they 
are cooked, and the syrup rich. Put them in pots or 
jars; the next day secure as directed. 

To PRESERVE PLUMS WITHOUT THE Skrtns.—Pour 
boiling water over large egg or magnum bonum plums; 
cover them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. 
Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of water 
for each pound of fruit; make it boiling hot, and pour 
it over; let them remain for a day or two, then drain it 
off and boil again; skim it clear, and pour it hot over 
the plums; let them remain until the next day, then 
put them over the fire in the syrup; boil them very 
gently until clear; take them frum the syrup with a 
skimmer into the pots or jars; boil the syrup until rich 
and thick; take off any scum which may arise, then let 
it cool and settle, and pour it over the plums. If brown 
sugar is used, which is quite as good except for green 
gages, clarify it as directed. 

To pry PLums.—Split ripe plums, take the stones 
from them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry in a 
warm oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, and do 
not put them out again until the sun will be upon them; 
turn them that they may be done evenly ; when perfectly 
dry, pack them ir jsrs or boxes lined with paper, or 
keep them in bags; nang them in an airy place. 

Green GaGes.—These may be greened as directed 
for greening fruit; when taken out, smooth the skins, 
make the syrup boiling hot and pour it over until the 
next day or two, then put them in the syrup over the 
fire, and boil very slowly until they look clear and the 
syrup is rich and thick; then take them from the syrup 
with a skimmer, spread them on flat dishes to cool, boil 
the syrup quite fast, skim it clear, then let it settle and 
cool; put the plums into jars and pour the syrup over, 
leaving any sediment which may remain at the bottom. 

Jam or Green Gaces.—Put ripe green gages into a 
kettle with very little water, and let them stew until 
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soft, then rub them through a sieve or colander, and to 
every pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar powdered 
fine ; then fut it in a preserving kettle over the fire, stir 
it until the whole is of the consistence of jelly, then 
take it off; put the marmalade in small jars or tumblers, 
and cover as directed for jelly. Any sort of plums may 
be done in this manner. 

To Canpy Frvuit.—After peaches, plums, citrons, 
or quinces have been preserved, take the fruit from the 
syrup; drain it on a sieve; to a pound of loaf-sugar 
put half a teacup of water; when it is dicsolved, set it 
over a moderate fire; when boiling hot, put in the fruit; 
stir it continually until the sugar is candied about it; 
then take it upon a sieve, and dry it in a warm oven, or 
before a fire; repeat this two or three times if you wish. 

To KEEP DAmsons.—Put them in small stone jars, or 
wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them up to their necks 
in a kettle of cold water; set it over the fire to become 
boiling hot, then take it off, and let the bottles remain 
until the water is cold; the next day fill the bottles with 
cold water, and cork and seal them. These may be 
used the same as fresh fruit. Green gages may be done 
in this way. 

TO PRESERVE DAMSONS A SECOND WAY.—Put a 
quart of damsons into a jar with a pound of sugar 
strewed between them; set the jar in a warm oven, or 
put it into a kettle of cold water and set it over the fire 
for an hour, then take it out, set to become cold, drain 
the juice off, boil it until it is thick, then pour it over 
the plums; when cold, cover as directed for preserves. 

To PRESERVE CUCUMBERS AND MELONS.—Take 
large cucumbers, green, and free from seed; put them 
in a large jar of salt and water, with vine leaves on the 
top; set them by the fireside till they are yellow; then 
wash and set them over a slow fire in alum and water, 
covered with vine leaves; let them boil till they become 
green; take them off, and let them stand in the liquor 
till cold; then quarter them, and take out the seed and 
pulp; put them in cold spring water, changing it twice 
a day for three days. Have ready a syrup made thus: 
to one pound of loaf-sugar, half an ounce of ginger 
bruised, with as much water as will wet it; when it is 
quite free from scum, put in, when boiling, the rind of 
a lemon and juice; when quite cold, pour the syrup on 
the melons. If the syrup is too thin, after standing two 
or three days, boil it again, and add a little more sugar. 
A spoonful of rum gives it the West Indian flavor. 
Gherkins may be preserved the same way. One ounce 
of alum, when pounded, is sufficient for a dozen melons 
of a middling size. 

BAKED SwEET ApPpLes.—Wash well the apples; 
place them in a pan with a very little water, that the 
juice may not burn, if they are to be cooked in a brick 
oven; then put the apples in a jar, cover them close, 
and bake them five or six hours. Sweet apples should 
be baked long after they are tender. 

BAKED Sour APPLES.— Wash well the apples ; place 
them in a pan; pour in a teacupful of water and one 
of sugar; bake them slowly till done. Eat them with 
cream and the juice which cooks from them. 

CoppLep Appies.—Take windfalls, or fall apples; 
wash them, and put half a peck into a preserving kettle ; 
add half a cup of water, sweetened with a large cup 
of sugar, or half a cup of molasses. Cover them, and 
boil gently until tender. 

Pears Driep.—Prepare and dry them the same as 
apples. 
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PICKLES, TOMATOES, ETC., 


UNIVERSAL SAvce.—Two gallons of vinegar, quarter 
of a pound of Cayenne pods bruised, thirty-two cloves 
of garlic; mix the above, and let it stand five days; 
then strain it; add three pints of walnut juice and three 
pints of Indian soy. Bottle it for use. 

Watyut Catsup.—Take walnuts fit for pickling; 
beat them well in a mortar till they are pulped, then 
squeeze out the juice, and let it settle a day; pour off 
the clear. To a pint of juice put one pound of ancho- 
vies, with one ounce of shallots; stir it on the fire till 
the anchovies are dissolved; strain it off clear, To 
every quart put a quarter of an ounce of mace, & 

: quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of 
Jamaica pepper, and half a pint of white wine vinegar; 
boil the whole together a quarter of an hour, then bottle 
it; it will keep three years. A tablespoonful is sufficient 
for half a pint of melted butter. One hundred wainuts 
will produce one quart of juice. 

To PickLe Lemons—Get the largest you can; pierce 
the rind with a needle; put them in strong salt and 
water for nine days, stirring them every day; then wipe 
them dry, and put them in jars with part of the spice. 
Take the remainder of the spice, boil it with the vinegar, 
and pour it upon the lemons boiling. Cover them close, 
and tie them down next day. Spice for one dozen: One 
ounce of long pepper, one ounce of pepper-corns, & 
quarter of an ounce of Cayenne, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, one ounce of ginger, and one ounce of allspice. 


To Green CucumBers.—Boil salt and water that 
will bear an egg, and throw over the cucumbers in a jar, 
and let them stand one hour; then put the brine from 
them, and throw them in boiling vinegar; they will green 
in three minutes, or if not, five. It must be distilled 
vinegar, Asiatic acid. 

INDIAN PicKkLE.—One gallon of vinegar, a quarter 
of a pound of white mustard seed, half a pound of flour 
of mustard, three heads of garlic, a tablespoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, one ounce of shallots, and sufficient 
salt to relish it; to be boiled and poured over the vege- 
tables hot ; the water to be drawn out of the cucumbers, 
French beans, etc., with salt, and to be quite dry before 
the pickle is added. 

DresseEp CucumBERS.—Pare and slice them very 
thin, strew a little fine salt over them, and, when they 
have stood a few minutes, strain off the water by raising 
one side of the dish and letting it flow to the other; 
pour it away, strew more salt and a moderate seasoning 
of pepper on them ; add two or three tablespoonfuls of the 
purest salad oil, and turn the cucumbers well, that the 
whole may receive a portion of it; then pour over them 
from one to three dessertspoonfuls of Chili vinegay, and 
a little common, should it be needed; turn them into a 
clean dish and serve them. 


TOMATOES EN SALADE.—These are now often served 
merely sliced, and dressed, like cucumbers, with salt, 
pepper, oil, and vinegar. 

For WINTER Use.—Late in the season, take tomatoes 
not too ripe, cut them into thick slices, salt them lightly 
in a flat dish, sprinkling the salt over them as you cut 
them. Pour off the water; put them in a jar, strewing 
black and Cayenne pepper through them and a few slices 
of onion, two wineglassfuls of sweet oil, a few blades 
of mace, and vinegar enough to cover them up tight to 
exclude the air. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
Cookery for the Sick and Young Children. (Continued 
from the July number.) 

IMPERIAL Dainx.—Cream of tartar half an ounce, 
loaf-sugar one ounce, the outer rind of a lemon or 
orange, pour over @ quart of boiling water, and when 
cold strain off. 

Sopa Dravent.—lIn a large glass dissolve a small 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda in cold water, in 
another glass dissolve rather more than a half teaspoon- 
ful of citric or tartaric acid, and two moderate sized 
lumps of sugar, in boiling water. The whole quantity 
of water used should be about a quarter of a pint. A 
very small portion of hot will serve to ¢ issolve the acid, 
and this may be allowed to become cold before mixing, 
then pour all into the large glass, and drink while in a 
state of effervescence. 

Wuey—is milk detached from the oily particles by 
means of some acid, which separates them in the form 
of curd. It is chiefly useful as promoting perspiration. 
Wine, which is often used, is objectionable on account 
of its heating tendency; and every good purpose may 
be answered by using whey in its pure state. 

Good sweet skim-milk does very well for whey, or if 
new milk be used it will bear the addition of one-third 
or one-fourth part water. (This is merely a matter of 
economy, not preference.) 

The acid may be set on at first with the milk, or be 
thrown in the moment it boils; the latter method is 
preferable. It should not be at all stirred or shaken, 
but left to boil till the curd is entirely separated, and 
the whey quite clear; then strain, and sweeten with 
loaf-sugar. No more acid should be used than is really 
required to turn the milk; but the following will give 
some idea of proportion: To a pint of milk, a glass of 
white wine; or an orange, or lemon; or the juice only, 
and a little water in which the rind is rinsed; or two 
small apples cut in slices, and boiled with the milk; or 
a tablespoonful of vinegar, or of honey, or molasses; 
either of these things will answer thd purpose, and the 
product will be called accordingly, ‘‘ white wine whey,” 
“ vinegar whey,’ “ orange whey,” molasses posset,”’ &c. 


MustTarp Wuey.—Often used by old people afflicted 
with palsy, rheumatism, or dropsy. Mustard-seed, 
bruised, one ounce and a half; milk, one pint; water, 
one pint; sugar, either loaf or moist, two ounces. Boil 
the milk, throw in the seed, let it continue to boil till 
the curd completely separates, strain, and add the water, 
which should be in a boiling state, sweeten, and boil up 
the whole together. This quantity may be taken in the 
course of a day, a teacupful at a time. The seeds, if 
washed from the curds, will serve once or twice again. 


CHEESE WHEY—is reckoned wholesome, as also sweet 
butter-milk, especially for consumptive persons. Fer 
those who can afford it, the best way is to milk the cow 
into the churn, let the milk stand ten minutes, then begin 
churning, and as soon as the flakes of butter begin to 
float, and the milk looks thin and blue, strain it off. 
This should be repeated twice a day, anc be used as the 
constant beverage of the sick person, indeed aimost his 
only food, with hard viscui-s and fruit, as the case may 
be. 

Cocoa.—This nourishing drink may be made by 
merely pouring boiling water over it; but the following 
plan is preferable: If a pint be required, in a clean 


brass skillet or chocolate pot, have rather more than a 
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half pint of water perfectly boiling, or quite Cold; into 
this put a tablespoonful of rock cocoa, and let it boil 
quickly till the cocoa is perfectly dissolved; this will 
take two or three minutes; it should be stirred or 
milied all the time; then add a tablespoonful of fine 
moist sugar, and a half pint of new milk; stir it well 
for another minute or two, but do not again suffer it to 
boil. N. B.—The proportions may be varied to suit the 
taste or the digestive powers of the sick person. 

Spoon Meats.—Calf’s feet or mutton shanks make 
mild nourishing broth, but have little richness or flavor 
of meat. To clean them, have a kettle of boiling water 
on the fire, and throw in the feet all at once, or in suc- 
cession, as the size of the vessel allows. Let them boil 
about three minutes, then take one out, when the hoofs 
and hairs will easily come off; loosen the hoof at the 
root and turn it back, scrape the hairs, carrying the 
knife upwards. This must be done immediately on 
taking out of the boiling water, therefore only one at a 
time must be taken out. Feet, and all gristly parts, 
require long boiling (or baking), and consume a large 
quantity of water in the process. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To CLEAN FuRNITURE.—An excellent method of 
cleaning mahogany furniture, which is not French 
polished, is this: Put into half a pint of linseed oil, a 
small quantity of alkanet-root, and a little rose-pink. 
Let this mixture stand for three days in a vessel that 
will allow stirring it, and stir it three or four times 
each day, and then put it into a bottle for use. If the 
furniture is very dirty, wash it with soap and warm 
water, and then rub with vinegar, and before the vine- 
gar is thoroughly dried off, lay on with a bit of old flannel 
or rag a covering of the mixture, and continue rubbing 
until the oil is well soaked in. Then rub with a clean 
soft cloth until it is quite dry and bright. If the furni- 
ture is not very dirty, the vinegar may be used without 
the soap and water. 


Frencu Pottsnu.—French polish may be made thus: 
1 quart of rectified spirits of wine, 2 ounces of seed-lac, 
1 ounce of shell-lac, 1 ounce of gum-sandarach, 1 ounce 
of gum-copal, and an ounce of camphor. Pound the 
gums into powder, and put the whole into a stone bottle; 
cork it well, and place the bottle in boiling water. 


CEMENT FOR GLASS OR CHINA.—Steep one ounce of 
isinglass, for twenty-four hours, in half a pint of spirits 
of wine. Then put it within the warmth of the fire 
until the isinglass is quite dissolved, keeping it all the 
time covered, that the spirit may not evaporate. Take 
six cloves of garlic, pound them in a mortar, and squeeze 
the juice through linen into the isinglass. Cork the 
whole together for a short time, and the mixture will 
cement either glass orchina. In making it, great care 
must be taken that the spirit does not catch alight at 
the fire. 

To CLean FeaTHERS.—Take for every gallon of 
clear water one pound of fresh-made quicklime; mix 
them well together, and let it stand twenty-four hours, 
then pour off the clear liquid. Put the feathers into a 
tub, and pour over them enough lime-water to thoroughly 
cover them. Stir them round and round, briskly and 
rapidly, for a few minutes, and leave them to soak for 
three days. Then remove them from the lime-water, 
and thoroughly rinse in clean water, and spread them 
to dry. They will dry better where a drought of air can 
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reach them; and should be spread very thinly, and 


frequently moved, until they are quite dry. This plan 
may be used, eitlier for new feathers or for such as have 
become heavy of impure by age or use. 

CEMENT TO RESIST FIRE AND WATER.—Half a pint 
of new milk, and half a pint of good vinegar. Stir them 
together until the milk goagulates; remove the curd, and 
mix with the whey thé whites of five eggs well beaten 
up; when these are weil mixed, add sifted quicklime 
until the whole is about as thick as putty. If this 
mixture be carefully applied and properly dried, it wili 
firmly join what is broken, or fill upcracks of any kind, 
and will resist fire and water. 

VALUABLE RecEIPT.—A correspondent says: An 
ox’s gall will set any color, silk, cotton, or woollen. I 
have seen the color of calico, which faded at one wash- 
ing, fixed by it. 

GREASE FOR THE IRON AXLEs OF CARRIAGES, &c.— 
10 quarts of water, 10 lbs. of tallow, 1 lb. soda, and 
three and a half pounds of palm-oil. 

To CLEAN DEcANTERS.—Cut some raw potatoes in 
pieces, put them in the bottle with a little cold water, 
rinse them, and they will look very clean. 


To RENOVATE BLACK SILK.—Slice some uncooked 
potatoes, pour boiling water on them ; when cold, sponge 
the right side of the silk with it, and iron on the wrong. 


To MAKE PAPER FirePpRooF.—Dip paper into strong 
alum-water, and it will resist the action of fire. 


To SitrverR Ivory.—Immerse the ivory in a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver, and let it remain until the 
solution has given it a deep yellow color; then take it 
out and immerse it in a tumbler of clean water, expos- 
ing it (in the water) to the rays of the sun. In about 
three hours the ivory assumes a black color; but this 
black surface, when rubbed, is soon changed to a bril- 
liant silver. 

To CLEAN CARPETS.—After all the dust is taken out, 
tack your carpets down to the floor. Then mix half a 
pint of bullock’s gall with two gallons of soft water; 
scrub it well with soap and this gall-mixture; let it 
remain till dry, it will then look like new. Be careful 
your brush be not too hard. 

To Dye Waite SILK BLve.—Soak it in water, then 
wring it out, and add to the water two pounds of woad, 
one pound of indigo, and three ounces of alum. Give 
the water a gentle heat, and then dip the silk till the 
color takes completely. 

Mastic VARNISH FOR PicTURES.—To one pint of 
spirits of turpentine put ten ounces of the clearest gum- 
mastic; set it in a sand bath till it is all dissolved, then 
strain it through a fine sieve. If too thick, thin it with 
spirits of turpentine. 

To ImiTATE Bronze.—The article is painted or 
stained in the dark green color natural to bronze, giving 
two or three coats, as may be necessary ; and then, before 
the last coat is dry, the parts intended to look bright are 
sprinkled with bronze powder, which may be bought at 
paint shops. Among the trade the powder goes by the 
name of tacky. It is made by grinding Dutch foil and 
mosaic gold together; and a species of copper dust is 
used for the same purpose. 


Straw MATTING.—Straw matting should be cleaned 
with a large coarse cloth dipped in salt and water, and 
carefully wiped dry. The salt prevents the matting 
from turning yellow. 
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CHEAP MODE OF FILTERING WATER.—As efficient 
a filter as can possibly be constructed may be made in 
a few minutes by any person, and at the cost of a very 
few cents. Procure a clean flower-pot of the common 
kind, close the opening in the bottom with a piece of 
sponge ; then place in the inside a layer of small stones. 
previously well cleansed by washing. This layer may 
be about two inches deep, the Upper stones being very 
small. Next procure some freshly burnt charcoal, which 
has not been kept in a damp or foul place, as it rapidly 
absorbs any strong smelis and so becomes tainted and 
unfit for such purpose; reduce this to powder and mix 
it with twice its bulk of clear, well washed, sharp sand. 
With this mixture fill the pot to within a short distance 
of the top, covering it with a layer of small stones, or, 
what is perhaps better, place a piece of thick close 
flannel over it, large enough to tie round the rim, of the 
pot outside and to form a hollow inside, into which the 
water to be filtered is poured, and which will be found 
to flow out rapidly through the sponge, in an exceedingly 
pure state. The flannel removes the grosser impurities 
floating in the water, but the filter absorbs much of the 
decaying animal and vegetable bodies actually dissolved 
in it; when it becomes charged with them it loses its 
power; hence the necessity of a supply of fresh charcoal 
at intervals. 

BLACKING FOR SToOveEs.—A good blacking for stoves 
may be made with half a pound of black lead finely 
powdered, mixed with the white of three eggs, to make 
it stick, then dilute it with some beer till it becomes as 
thin as shoe blacking; after stirring, set it over the fire 
to simmer for twenty minutes. When cold, it is fit for 
use. 


How To Licut a CAnDLE.—Hold the match to the 
side of the wick, and not at the top. 


How TO CHoose A Correr-poT.—The coffee-pot 
that is broadest at bottom and narrowest at top will in- 
fallibly make the best coffee. 


To Wasu Lace.—The following method of washing 
lace, lace collars, and crochet collars, will be found 
excellent, while it does not subject the articles to so 
much wear and tear. Cover a glass bottle with calico 
or linen, and then tack the lace or collar smoothly upon 
it; rub it with soap, and cover it with calico. Boil it 
thus for twenty minutes in soft water; let all dry to- 
gether, and the lace will be found ready for use. If a 
long piece of lace is to be washed, it must be wound 
round and round the bottle, the edge of each round a 
little above (or below) the last; a few stitches at the 
beginning and end will be enough to keep it firm. A 
collar requires more tacking to keep it firm. 








Parlor Amusements, 





Liquids make solids.—Dissolve muriate of lime in 
water until it will dissolve no more ; make also a similar 
solution of carbonate of potash ; both will be transparent 
fluids, but if equal quantities of each be stirred together 
they will become a solid mass. 

Metallic dissolvents. Gold.—Pour a small quantity of 
nitro-muriatic acid upon a small piece of thin gold or 
gold leaf, and in a short time it will be completely dis- 
solved. 

Silver.—Upon a small piece of silver pour some nitric 
acid (aqua fortis), and it will be dissolved in a few 
minutes. 








Copper.—Pour a little diluted nitric acid upon a thin 
piece of copper, and in a short time it will be dissolved, 
and the solution will be of a beautiful blue color. 

Iron.—Pour some sulphuric acid, diluted with water, 
upon some iron filings; a violent effervescence will 
ensuc, and in a short time the filings will be dissolved 

The above experiments are designed to show the great 
solubility of the metals, when submitted to a proper 
menstruum. 

Changing vegetable colors.— Prepare a little tincture of 
litmus. Its color will be a bright blue, with a tinge of 
purple; put a little of it in a phial, and add a few drops 
of diluted muriatic acid; its color will be changed to a 
vivid red; add a little solution of potash; the red will 
now disappear and the blue will be restored. By these 
means the liquor may be changed alternately at pleasure. 

Tests for acids and alkalies.—Make an infusion of red 
roses, violets, or mallow flowers; treat it with a solution 
of potash, and it will become green; the addition of 
muriatic acid (diluted) will convert it instantly into 
red. The experiment may be frequently varied. 

Magic transmutations.—1. Drop as much sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol) into water, just sufficient to make 
a colorless solution; then add a little ammonia, and 
the mixture will be intensely blue. 

2. Pour alittle tincture of litmus into a wineglass, and 
into another some diluted sulphate of indigo; pour these 
two blue fluids together, and the mixture will become 
perfectly red. 

3. Take some soda water or water impregnated with 
carbonic-acid gas, and add to it a little blue tincture 
of litmus. The above will be changed to red. 


Curious change of calico.—Dissolve four drachms of 
copperas in one pint of cold water, then add about six 
drachms of lime in powder, and two drachms of finely 
powdered indigo, stirring the mixture occasionally for 
twelve or fourteen hours. If a piece of white calico be 
dipped into this solution for a few minutes, it will be 
dyed green; and by exposure to the atmosphere only for 
a few seconds, this will be converted to a permanent 
blue. 

Red from a metal.—If oxide of cobalt be dissolved in 
aqua ammonia, a red solution will be produced different 
in color from that of all other metallic oxides. 


Black from white.—If a little pure white calomel be 
rubbed into a glass mortar with a little colorless solution 
of caustic potash or lime-water, the whole will become 
intensely black. 

Two amalgame by mixture become fluid.—Take an 
amalgam of lead and mercury, and another amalgam 
of bismuth; let these two solid amalgams be mixed by 
triturition, and they will instantly become liquid. 

The alchymist’s liquid—Make a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper; if a piece of silver be dipped into this, 
it will come out unchanged, but if the polished blade 
of a penknife or any piece of polished iron be dipped 
into the same solution, the iron will instantly put on 
the appearance of copper; take the piece of silver, hold 
it in contact with the iron, and then, in this situation, 
dip them into the same solution, and both will be 
covered with copper. 

Treble transmutation.—Dissolve some oxide of nickel 
in caustic ammonia, which will produce a solution of a 
rich blue color. By exposure to the air, this gradually 


changes to a purple, and lastly toaviolet. The addition 
of an acid will, however, convert the whole to a green. 
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THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


A NOBLE plan has been formed for securing to the 
people of América the “ Home and Grave of the Father 
of our Country.” 

Who that breathes the free air of our republic does 
not feel that where Washington lived and died is the 
holiest spot in all our land? To make this spot the 
sacred inheritance of America’s children to the end of 
time is the object now in view, and woman is the honored 
agent of the plan. 

Some two years ago, a lady of South Carolina suggested 
the idea that the women of America should raise money, 
and purchase such portion of the estate at Mount Ver- 
non as included what may be called the homestead of 
Washington, or about two hundred acres of land, with 
the old mansion and the sacred tomb. Many of our 
friends have doubtless read the eloquent appeals of “ A 
Southern Matron’’ on this interesting subject. These 
appeals have been successful in awakening a deep inte— 
rest among ladies in the South, and funds to a consider- 
able amount are already collected. Now, a systematic 
effort is to be made to enlist all generous and patriotic 
hearts. We want contributions from every section— 
we want the daughters of the North to come, with rich 
gifts, and join their sisters of the South, as the brave 
patriots of both regions united in the glorious war of the 
Revolution. Washington’s fame belongs to his whole 
country—his name is the holy cement of our Union. In 
order that our readers may have a clear understanding 
of the motives which have originated this plan, and of 
the manner in which it is to be carried out, we will give 
such extracts as our space admits from the appeals and 
letters of “ The Southern Matron :”’— 

‘* Ladies, to the rescue! Manufacturing speculators 
have offered $200,000 for Mount Vernon; that spot, 
dear, as it should be, to all American hearts, is to be sold 
to the highest bidder! An American Congress has virtu- 
ally declined to purchase it, and Virginia, who holds 
within her boundaries the sacred ashes of our Washing- 
ton, joins in the refusal, and it now behooves the women 
of the nation to come forward to its rescue. The sum 
which is required to save it seems large, startling at 
first; but what is it to a nation of women? Let it not 
be said that republican women are ungrateful! To you, 
ladies, we turn—to you, who reverence the noble dead— 
who retain some admiration and remembrance of exalted 
worth when they are no more. Can you, will you look 
heedlessly on while the home and the grave of a Wash- 
ington pass into the hands of speculators, and, with 
all the sacred associations that cluster around it, behold 
it become the seat of manufacturers and manufactories? 
It cannot, must not be! We only ask one dollar, but we 
trust to the generosity of those whose means are abun- 
dant.” 

+ « * 7 2 . * * 

‘ Succeeding in the purchase, our intention is to leave 
the mansion as it now is, only keeping it in necessary 
repair, to beautify and improve the grounds, and to 
erect, in time, a mausoleum, of some appropriate design, 
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over the long-neglected tomb of him who was, and ought 
to be ‘ first in the hearts of his countrymen!’ We also 
propose that, whenever monuments are to be erected to 
the memory of distinguished Americans, Mount Vernon 
should be selected as the most and only appropriate 


spot in the Union for honoring the noble dead! We 
make the suggestion, and accord the privilege.”’ 
* * * >. * o * * 


* An association of ladies has been formed in Virginia 
to petition their Legislature to aid them, by contracting 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon, reserving the title, 
but allowing the women of America to pay for it, and 
carry out their original intentions, in order that their pa- 
triotic objects might still be accomplished; viz., to make 
it sacred, and keep it so by a ‘trust deed,’ surrounded with 
every requisite condition—arrangement permitted by their 
‘code of laws,’ and thus opening the way for its future 
improvement by patriotic generosity and pride, a tritle 
from each visitor being considered sufficient to keep it. 
Virginia responds in a spirit worthy of her, al) being 
ready to speed the noble work !” 

* * * * ° * * . 

“ The existing ‘organization’ has been published and 
extensively circulated. To prevent any misapprehen- 
sion, however, we make asynopsis. It consists of three 
departments :— 

1, Associations to procure subscribers, receive pay- 
ments, register name, sum, residence, uncommon ser- 
vices (to be published hereafter, as a ‘ record of patriot- 
ism’ for their descendants), to make reports of their 
progress to the acting State Association called the ‘ State 
Committee.’ If there be no regular State organization, 
associations or individuals must make their reports to 
the Central Committee of the Union. 

2. Stale Committee (the right to appoint which belongs 
to the individual or individuals commencing exertions 
in the State) to have the contrc! and regulation of the 
affairs of its State, as local circumstances may suggest, 
to print and circulate papers in it needed to extend the 
cause or transact its business, and to make a report on 
State matters once a month to the Central Committee, 
governing the whole enterprise, called the 

**3. Mount Vernon Central Committee of the Union, 
located at Richmond, Va., to whom all persons or asso- 
ciations, in any part of the Union, desirous of informa- 
tion on this subject must apply. To it belongs not only 
the entire direction of the whole, but the care of unor- 
ganized portions, to whom will be furnished the neces- 
sary information, papers, the authority to act in the use 
of ‘subscription papers,’ and tc whom reports must be 
made, as above stated. Their organs are ‘ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book’ and ‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ in 
which will be published their ‘monthly reports.’ These 
should be republished by the organ of every State Com- 
mittee. Having but specified objects, all who unite 
with us are considered as having adopted them ; there- 
fore, nothing will be permitted to divert our concen- 
trated energies, &c. Any necessary consultation in 
fulfilling duties will be held with the Presidents of the 
State Committees, usual rules governing. In order to 
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place a patriotic opportunity in the power of all, one dol- 
lar procures membership’; but few are the hearts, we 
trust, unfettered by ‘ restraining circumstances,’ who will 
consent for this to be the recorded estimate of their love 
for Washington—their interest in Mount Vernon! We 
respectfully suggest the appropriateness of such practi- 
cal celebrations of our 4ths of July and 22ds of February 
as will permit patriotic offerings to such a cause. Our 
Legislature meets next winter, when our petition will 
be presented. We entreat continuous and ardent efforts 
in the interim, not only demonstrating woman’s effi- 
ciency to those whose interposition we ask, but to has- 

,ten the day when Mount Vernon shall be secured from 
all contingencies! We do so, assured that all may rely 
as confidently on Virginia’s sons as her daughiers. 

* Sisters of the North, ‘The Southern Matron’ only 
appealed to the South. Deeply appreciating the patriotic 
hearts which embrace one’s whole country, and are 
alive to its interest and honor—thankful that ours con- 
tained so many in its every portion ready to unite with 
them wherever found, she yet felt she could not call on 
you for aid in what seemed peculiarly Southern obliga- 
tions, which the South could fulfil, whilst there were so 
many who seemed to have forgotten Washington and 
his counsels—who asperse the region in which he was 
born and is buried! She knew that the many noble and 
patriotic amongst you loved the ‘common father’ even as 
we do, and left them the honor, which she felt should be 
theirs, of offering to unite in this tribute to his memory. 
With pride, we record that the result has proved the cor- 
rectness of the decision. If honorable in the South to 
move, how much more in the North to offer aid! Itwas 
met asitshould be. While we express our heartfelt ap- 
preciation of these acts, we embrace this opportunity of 
publicly announcing, we neither desire nor intend sec- 
tionality. We feel none to those whose patriotism knows 
no North, South, East, or West. We extend a cordial 
welcome to all such who approve our undertaking, as 
placed before them, and desire to aid in its success, and 
we hope to see the master minds, from the remotest sec- 
tions of our country, gathered within the folds of this 
‘glorious enterprise!’ Is it not enough to arouse every 
patriot to action? 

“ The first offering laid on the tomb of Washington 
was seven hundred dollars. The donor wept that she 
had no more to give for such a cause. Happy augury! 
Baptized in patriotic tears, sustained by patriotic zeal, 
can it fail of patriotic triumphs? Already the associa- 
tion numbers thousands of names and thousands of 
dollars. 

“ Ye of feeling hearts and generous souls, come up to 
this noble work! Ye gifted, influential, and energetic, 
stand not back, for it needs but such as you to make 
worthy of him and of us that spot which, even in ruins, 
stands alone! 

“Whose signature will be wanting? In distant ages 
of the future, our children’s children will look upon the 
consecrated memorial of our love and gratitude, as do 
the descendants of the signers of our Immortal Declara- 
tion, and from it proudly claim their patriotic—their 
noble ancestry !” 

(SIGNED,) 
Mount Vernon Central Committee of the Union. 


The ladies of Virginia held a meeting in Richmond, 
April 22d, and formed the “ Mount Vernon Central Com- 
mittee of the Union.” 

The following officers were chosen, after unanimously 








voting the “‘Southern Matron” to be their president: 
President, “* The Southern Matron ;” Vice-presidents, Mrs. 
William F. Ritchie, Mrs. E. F. Semmes, Mrs. W. H. 
Macfarland, Mrs. W. D. Blair, Mrs. Benjamin B. Minor, 
Mrs. John Tyler, of Charles City, Mrs. W. C. Rives, of 
Albemarle, Mrs. Heningham C. Harrison, of Gooch- 
land, Mrs. John B. Floyd, of Washington County. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. M. Mead. Treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Macfarland. Honorary members, Mrs. R. Cunningham, 
Rosemonte, S. C., Mrs. W. J. Eve, Augusta, S. C., Mrs. 
P. K. Dickinson, Wilmington, N. C., Mrs. J. Milward, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The association passed the following resolution : 
“At a meeting of the Central Committee of the Union 
of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, held at 
Richmond, April 22d, ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ and the 
‘Southern Literary Messenger’ were unanimously 
chosen as the national organs of that committee. 
Through the medium of these widely circulated periodi- 
cals, they design to publish a monthly report of their 
proceedings.”’ 

The editors of the “‘ Lady’s Book” have accepted the 
appointment, and hope to interest evéry friend of theirs 
in this grand effort of national patriotism. We invite 
contributions fur the “* Mount Vernon LAdies’ Associa- 
tion.” Every donation sent us shall be registered, and 
with the name of the giver, if not prohibited, enrolled in 
our “ Book.” We shall furnish monthly accounts of 
the progress of this grand enterprise in every part of our 
Union, and we do earnestly hope that each and all of 
the “ Old Thirteen” will unite in that beautiful spirit 
of emulation which seeks to excel in well-doing. 

If united action is preferred, an association of ladies 
might be formed in every city, town, and village of New 
England. The young ladies might get up fairs or sew- 
ing circles, and thus raise sums to be sent as donations 
of societies. The ladies of North Carolina have already 
raised over (twelve thousand dollars. Will not the “‘ Old 
Granite State” respond to the “ Old North?’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE.—We 
have befpyre us the sixth annual announcement of this 
institution. There were thirly-five students during the 
last session, and six of these graduated. The profes- 
sors say, in their announcement— 

“ From year to year, the class has increased in num- 
bers and interest, and the stability of the college seems 
now to be permanently insured. 

“That women can study medicine, and succeed in its 
practice, is no longer a matter of doubtful experiment. 
The success of those who have graduated in this insti- 
tution, and have been engaged in practice, has realized 
the most sanguine expectations, and requests for them 
to locate in different parts of our wide-spread country 
are continually received, and it will be long before the 
supply can equal the demand. 

“ Among women, the desjre to consult with their own 
sex as physicians is widely spreading, and the demand 
for them is at once a sign and a necessity of the age. 

“ Wherever women, well educated and truly fitted 
for the office of physician, have entered upon its duties, 
a high and honorable position has been accorded to 
them, and they have at once commenced a remunerative 
practice. The pecuniary reward of their labors greatly 
exceeds the small compensation usually received by 
women of education and talent engaged in teaching 
and other sccessible avocations.”’ 
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HINTs ABOUT MARRIAGE.—When a young wife 
leaves the society of her own kindred, and goes to re- 
side among those of her husband, she passes under a 
new set of influences, favorable or unfavorable to her 
character and wishes. If she finds their sentiments 
harmonious with her own, and if both are elevated and 
refined, then the union is the augmented flow of a bright 
and tranquil stream. More happy still for her if supe- 
rior worth or social standing on their part affords a 
welcome influence to light her to their level. But often 
she becomes allied to those whose views and ways are 
quite diverse from hers. The two families or races 
have been trained on different systems, trained to differ- 
ent habits, prejudices, andaims. Then, supposing their 
standard to be inferior to hers, it will usually, and 
almost necessarily happen, either that she will elevate 
them, or they will depress her. Especially must this 
ensue with regard to the parties most intimately re- 
lated and concerned, the husband and wife, and it 
requires great force and constancy of character on her 
part, or on his, as the case may be, to escape the worse, 
and secure the better issue. Hence, in such a connec- 
tion, of how much deeper consideration is the question 
of family—-I mean in the social and moral sense—than 
the question of wealth and rank! If I ally myself to 
sordid, or coarse, or worldly minds, and oblige myself 
to intimacy with them, and to mix my race with theirs, 
as Ido by marriage, there are no external advantages 
of wealth or standing that can balance the evil to me 
or my children, not even if wealth and distinction were 
permanent, which cannot be expected. Estates melt 
away, and names—all names but those of virtue and 
of goodness—fade, and are destined to fade and be for- 
gotten; but the race lives on; its inherited, and still 
inherent characteristics descend to the future with it, 
and become the blessing or the blight to my own poste- 
rity. There are races with which I would not mix my- 
self and my posterity for all the wealth and rank of the 
proudest family on earth. 

LETTER TO THE EpITor.— 

“My Dear Mrs. HALE: When you first named to 
me your ‘ Bible Reading Book,’ I was not prepared to 
approve any attempt to abridge the Bible. After a 
careful and candid examination of your compendium, 
I am prepared to give my opinion in its favor, and to 
say that I shall introduce it, as a reading book, into 
one of the classes in the ‘ Patapsco Institute.’ With 
the deepest reverence for the Holy Scriptures, we must 
acknowledge there are portions not adapted to the school 
or the family. The selections in your compendium give 
that prominence to the promises and prophecies respect- 
ing the blessed Redeemer, as set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment, and to his life and doctrines, as exhibited in the 
New Testament, which must tend to strengthen the 
faith, and encourage the hearts of those who believe in 
Him, and look to Him as their great exemplar. I trust 
your faithful labor in these selections will not be in 
Yours faithfully, 

ALMIRA LINCOLN PHELPS. 
** Patapsco Institute, Maryland,” 


vain. 


A Goop SUGGESTION.—Among other matters of cour- 
tesy which the new postage law imposes upon corre- 
spondents, it is very properly suggested that persons 
writing on their own business should inclose stamps in 
their lettefs, to prepay the answer they require, since it 
is manifestly unjust to tax the correspondent from whom 
the reply is sought. 
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Rivers.—We find the following pithy verses mm the 
“ Life of Lady Blessington,” addressed to her by James 
Smith, the poet :-— 


“In England, rivers all are males 
(For instance, Father Thames) ; 
Whoever in Columbia sails 
Finds there mamsells or dames. 


“ Yes, there the softer sex prevails, 
Aquatic, I assure ye, 
And Mrs. Sippy rolls her tides 
Responsive to Miss Souri.” 


LIBERAL Bequest.—Mrs. Sarah Gregor, late of Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, has bequeathed $14p00 to Trinity 
College, Hartford, and $3,000 to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Norwalk. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘ Beckonings”—‘‘ Dearest; that was all”— 
* Fancies of Home”—* Lines inscribed to Mrs. J. Rus- 
sel on the Death of an only Son”—* I went to gather 
Flowers’’—and “ The Wife at Home.” 

We decline the following: “ Alice Irving’’ (we have 
no room at present)—‘“‘ A Morning in Spring’’—* Spark- 
ling Eyes,” &c. (pretty, but no room)—* Love”-—“I 
did not love him’—*“ To B. H. White”—* My Sister’s 
Picture”—“ The Blossoms of May’’—* The Ship”— 
“The Briget Adventure” (the writer will succeed un- 
doubtedly if she tries)}—“ The Ghost of Pine Run” 
would do well for a newspaper; another article by 
“Ernestine” would also de interesting to many readers, 
but we are “full,” technically speaking. Those who 
desire to have MSS. returned must send stamps for return 
postage. We have a number of contributions on hand, 
which we have no time to examine. Next month, these 
shall have notice. 


Literarn Notices. 





Booxs By Mar..—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 


From BLANCHARD & LEA, Philadelphia :— 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. From the 
Remotest Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, 
A. D., 476. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F. R. S. E., Rec- 
tor of the High School af Edinburgh. With copious 
chronological tables. The object of the author of this 
work, as he says in his preface, is to furnish a brief, 
but complete summary of the history of antiquity from 
the remotest times down to the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire in the West, in A. D. 476. It will be found 
valuable, as a book of reference, in the hands of classi- 
cal and biblical students. 

BLANCHARD & LEA’s catalogue has been received ; 
it is full, from A to Z, with medical and scientific works, 
college, and school, and miscellaneous works. 

LEAVES FROM AFAMILY JOURNAL. From the 
French of Emile Souvester, author of the “ Allie Philo- 
sopher of Paris.”” A very pleasant and instructive lit- 
tle volume. 
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From Liprincott, Gramspo, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIVES AND TIMES OF THE CHIEF JUS- 
TICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Henry Flanders. First Series: John 
Jay, John Rutledge. This is the first volume of a series, 
which promise to be of great national interest, in the 
authentic development of the biographical and political 
history of the United States. The style is pure, calm, 
and dignified, and worthy of the illustrious men, the 
great events, and the important subjects brought conti- 
nually under the author’s review. We have not, indeed, 
had time to examine the work critically, but feel at per- 
fect liberty to recommend it, for the candor of its politi- 

“eal research, and for its unquestionable literary merits 
and honorable American feeling. 

From Howarp & BRoTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

PERCIVAL HARFORD. Another book for children. 
There cannot be too many books, such as these we are 
noticing, published fur children. An interesting story, 
good paper, large type, and handsome engravings must 
interest a child. The children of this generation are 
better supplied with food for the mind than those of the 
last. 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE MISSING BRIDE; or, Miriam, the Avenger. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ The 
Lost Heiress,’’ “‘ Curse of Clifton,” etc. ete. The author 
of this volume is one of the most rapid and popular of 
our female writers. This, the last of her productions, 
is equal to any, and perhaps ahead of most of those 
which have preceded it, in point of literary merit. 

SISTER ROSE. By Charles Dickens. This go-ahead, 
enterprising publisher has already given us this delight- 
ful story from advanced sheets received from England. 
This is quite a novelty of Dickens’s, as the scene of the 
story is in France, and he seems equally at home there 
as in his own country. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 
Complete in one volume. Price 50 cents. Also, the 
following works by the same author, Peterson’s uniform 
edition: “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Valentine Vox, the 
Ven’. ‘oquist,” “ Old Cunosity Shop,’ David Copper- 
field,”’ “ The Seven Poor Traveliers.”” Copies of these 
works will be sent by mail, free of postage, on the re- 
ceipt of fifty cents. 


From D. AprpLeTton & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

A COMMONPLACE BOOK OF THOUGHTS, ME- 
MORIES, AND FANCIES. Original and Selected. 
Part I. Ethics and Character. Part [I. Literature and 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. This volume is the result of a 
custom, which the author followed for many years, of 
making a memorandum of any thought which came 
across her mind, and to mark any passage in a book 
which excited either a sympathetic or antagonistic feel- 
ing. Most of the excerpts found in the book will awaken 
just and profitable reflections in the mind of the reader. 

THE TWO GUARDIANS; or, Home in this World. 
By the author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe,” “ The Castle 
Builders,” etc. This volume is by a deservedly popular 
author. The lessons inculcated in the present work are 


werthy of those which have preceded from the same 
pen. Such a writer will never want admirers, or, as we 
hope, a host of readers, who will be able to appreciate 
and to follow the virtuous examples set before them. 
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From the PresByTERIAN House, No. 386 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The editors of this work are among the most eminent 
clergymen in the N. 8, Presbyterian Church, and the 
articles are of a high order of merit. One on “‘ General 
Liteaturre ; or, Is effective writing necessarily volca- 
nic?” has the force of truth and the vividness of im- 
agination to render it interesting. There is also an 
excellent sketch of the influence now wielded by the 
writings of “‘ John Calvin.” 


From Harper & BrotTHEeR, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

LE CURE MANQUE; or, Social and Religious Cus- 
toms in France. By Eugene De Courcillon. The title 
of this volume—* The Unfinished Priest’’—will proba- 
bly be sufficiently suggestive of the character of its 
contents, without any further explanation. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
By M. Hue, author of “ Recollections of a Journey 
through Tartary and Thibet.”” In twovolumes. These 
interesting, amusing, and, we may add, important vol- 
umes, are from the pen of a Roman Catholic missionary, 
who made the journey through the very heart of the 
Chinese Empire, from the frontiers of Thibet to Canton, 
under the immediate protection of the emperor. In this 
journey, and during a previous residence of fourteen 
years in various parts of China, the author had oppor- 
tunities of obtaining such an intimate and general 
knowledge of the institutions, religion, manners, and 
customs of the Chinese, as has never before fallen to 
the lot of any European traveller. The familiar and 
attractive narrative which he presents will not fail to 
please and instruct the reader. 

HISTORY FOR BOYS; ov, Annals of the Nations of 
Modern Europe. By John G. Edgar, author of “ The 
Boyhood of Great Men.”’ 

LITERARY AND HISTORICAL MISCZLLANIES. 
By George Bancroft. The contents of this volume have 
been presented to the public in different forms, and at 
various periods since the year 1818. They are arranged 
under the heads of “ Gray’s Studies in German Litera- 
ture, 1824 and following Years,” “ Studies in History,” 
“ Occasional Addresses.’”? Every article, as might be 
expected from the learning and reputation of the author, 
is replete with interest to the student and the general 
reader, and especially to such of them as desire to profit 
by the experiences of past history. 

From J. C. Dernsy, New York, PaHriurps, SAMPSON, 
& Co., Boston, through PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

STAR PAPERS; or, Experiences of Art and Nature. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. This volume comprises a 
selection from letters written by Mr. Beecher to his 
friends during a visit to Europe of only four weeks. 
Only such papers as related to art and rural affairs have 
been published, all controversial articles being reserved 
for a subsequent volume. 


From C. Mortimer, Charleston, South Carolina :— 

THE SOUTHERLY QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
New Series. April, 1855. This is a very valuable work, 
and the present number has articles of great merit. 
** The Chief Justices of the United States,’’ and “ Ame- 
rican Education,” are written with the power of genius 
and the discrimination of sound judgment. 4A critical 
review of “ Ruth Hall” is far from complimentary te 
the authoress. 
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From J. C. Denny, New York, PHILiips, SAMPSON, 
& Co., Boston, H. W. Derby, Cincinnati :— 

BELL SMITH ABROAD. Illustrated by Healy, 
Walcut, and Overarche. A very agreeable, gossiping 
book, the principal incidents and scenes of which are 
centred in Paris. We recommend its perusal. Bell 
Smith is a delightful writer, and some of the scenes 
and incidents she gives are of a very mirth-provoking 
character. 


From J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Z1eEBER, Philadelphia :— 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
PRIEST. A Tale of but few Incidents, and no Plot in 
particular. With other legends. By the author of “ A 
Stray Yankee in Texas.”? This is no doubt a very funny 
and extremely amusing book; but unfortunately, or 
otherwise, as the case may be, we have the authority 
of its author for announcing “ that, in the hurry of pre- 
paring his volume for the press, the instructive portion 
was entirely forgotten until too late for this edition.’’ 

From CHARLES SCRIBNER, N. Y., through Parry & 
McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

PEEPS FROM A BELFRY; or, the Parish Skeich- 
Book. By Rev. F. W. Shelton, author of “‘ The Rector 
of St. Bardolph’s,” “ Salander,” etc. The wholesome 
vein of satire which runs through the pages of this vol- 
ume will be found as applicable to the members of other 
denominations as itis to those for whose special benefit 
it appears to have been prepared. 

JOY AND CARE. A Friendly Book for Young Mo- 
thers. By Mrs. L. C. Tuttle. This instructive and in- 
teresting work was originally published under the title 
of the “‘ Nursery Book,” which led many to suppose that 
it was intended for children. Under a new and more 
appropriate title, it has been revised and enlarged by 
the author, and presents numerous practical lessons for 
the government of children, which, if strictly followed, 
cannot fail to relieve mothers of much unnecessary care 
and solicitude. 

From Bunce & BROTHER, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York, through T. B. PeTerson, Philadelphia :— 

BLANCHE DEARWOOD. A Tale of Modern Life. 
This is a new American novel, which appears, from a 
hurried glance, to have been written with unusual taste 
and skill. Bunce & BRoTHER Aare very careful in their 
selection of works for publication, and are taking a very 
prominent place as publishers of excellent books. 

From PHiLuips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
C. G. HENDERSON & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WOODSWORTH’S AMERICAN MISCELLANY 
OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. By Francis 
C. Woodworth, author of “ Stories about Animals,” 
ete. etc. Two volumes, appropriately illustrated. 

From GARRETT & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE WONDERFUL AND AMUSING DOINGS, 
BY SEA AND LAND, OF OSCAR SHANGHAI. 
Twenty-five cents’ worth of fun, and good measure at 
that. 

LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND; or, 
Paddy Mullowney’s Travels. By Samuel Lover, author 
of “ Handy Andy,” etc. Price 25 cents. 

VOL. L1.—16 





From HARPER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

HARPER’S STORY BOOK. No. 6. “Emma.” 
Beautiful, as usual; a good story, pretty engravings. 
We commend the publication to all heads of families. 

From De Witt & DAVENPORT, New York :— 

THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SENATOR 
BROOKS AND ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. Growing 
out of the Speech of Senator Brooks on the Church Property 
Bill in the New York State Senate. Price 25 cents. 

From MERRIAM, Moore, & Co., Troy, New York :— 

ASTRONOGRAPHY; or, Astronomical Geography 
With the use of the globes. By Emma Willard. We 
have examined this book with much care, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it the best work of the kind 
with which we are acquainted. It instructs the young 
scholar thoroughly, by a series of clear and familiar 
essays, in the fun’amental principles of the glorious 
science of astronomy. The author’s method of treating 
the subject is original, and, at the same time, simple 
and comprehensive. The illustrations are exceedingly 
happy and forcible, bringing the grandest ideas within 
the limits of the youthful powers. There is one feature 
of the work especially to be commended. The writer 
never loses an opportunity of leading the student “to 
look through Nature up to Nature’s God ;” and this is 
done in a manner so easy and unconstrained, that it 
seems but the natural result of the great truths that are 
enforced. 


From LEONARD, ScoTT, & Co., No. 54 Gold Street, 
New York :— 

We have received— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative). 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church). 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
(Tory). 

The present critical state of European affairs will 
render these publications unusually interesting during 
the forthcoming year. They will occupy a middle ground 
between the hastily written news-items, crude specu- 
lations, and flying rumors of the daily journals, and 
the ponderous tome of the future historian, written 
after the living interest and excitement of the great 
political events of the time shall have passed away. It 
is to these periodicals that readers must look for the 
only really intelligible and reliable history of current 
events, and, as such, in addition to their well-established 
literary, scientific, and theological character, we urge 
them upon the consideration of the reading public. 

Mr. Scott republishes these British periodicals, so that 
they can be procured at a very low rate, the whole being 
furnished for ten dollars per year in advance, or any one 
of the number for $3 per annum. We warmly commend 
this series of periodical literature to those who desire to 
understand the spirit of the age. We shall advert to 
the different works as they appear. 

From Govutr & KENDALL, Boston .— 

MY MOTH2R; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, 
Fourth edition. We learn from the preface that this 
work was first issued in 1849, when it passed rapidly 
through three editions. It is enlarged, and again 
issued. We should think that thrice three editions 
would be now demanded. Seldom have we read a hook 
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more worth attention. It is as intersting as a novel, 
and then it is all true. We feel the actual life of the 
family brought before us, as the story is told by a son, 
now a man of mature years, of his early recollections, 
and the influences which formed his character. Read 
it; every family should have the book. We give an 


extract in the “Editor’s Table;” see “Hints about < 
~$ ‘There is sense, as well as poetry, in the following :— 


Marriage.” 


From Ticknor, & Fieips, Boston, through W. P. 
HAZARD, Philadelphia :— 

PEG WOFFINGTON. A Novel. By Charles Reade, 
author of “‘ Christie Johnstone.” This book relates to 
theatres, actors, and actresses, as they flourished in the 
middle of the last century. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE is a novel by the same 
author, and for which we are indebted to the same 
publishers. 





Goden's Arm-Chair. 





A VERY COMMON THING.— 

** May, 1855. 

“Dear Str: At a meeting of the board of managers 
of the ‘ Literary Institute,’ a committee was appointed 
to solicit donations, in the way of books and papers; 
we, therefore, respectfully ask you to aid us in our 
andertaking, by sending us your magazine, the ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’ Direct: ‘ Literary Institute,’ Box No. —, post- 
office. Yours respectfully, &c. 

“LL. A. Godey, Esq.” 

The above trick is often attempted upon us. Some 
two or three persons, or perhaps only one, anxious to 
get periodicals and newspapers for nothing, constitutes 
nimself into a society, gives it a very hard name, which 
perhaps he don’t know the meaning of, issues a circular, 
and very often gets supplied with a number of publica- 
tions for the mere postage. We advise the members of 
the “ Tzroyrut Society” to purchase their periodicals. 

“ SeLr-sEALING Cans.’’—In answer to several corre- 
spondents, we have no confidence in any but Arthur’s 
patent; they are more certain, and less trouble. There 
are no screws, and no pouring in melted rosin, and, 
besides, they can be thoroughly cleaned after they have 
been used, which is a most desirable thing, and which 
quality the others do not possess. 


SoME ADVICE TO LADIES PURCHASING CARPETS.— 
A carpet should be always chosen as a background, 
upon which the other articles of furniture are to be 
placed, and should, from its sober colors and unattrac- 
tive features, have a tendency rather to improve, by 
comparison, objects placed upon it, than command for 
itself the notice of the spectator. It should vie with 
nothing, but rather give value to all objects coming in 
contact with it. Composed of sombre shades and tones, 
and treated essentially as a flat surface, it exerts a most 
valuable, though subordinate influence upon all the other 
decorations of the day. Upon it, the eye rests while 
surveying tne more important furniture, and itg presence, 
properly treated, supplies the necessary material for a 
satisfactory contrast with other portions of the decora- 
tion, which comparison in nowise detracts from its own 
peculiar degree of merit, but proves, from this circum- 
stance, how valuable it is, as contributing to the pleas- 
ing effect of the whole department. 








“We did not remit you because we waited for the 
collector to come along.’’ 

This is sometimes the answer we receive. We must 
again say that money must be remitted direct to us; 
and do, ladies, inquire and ascertain if your subscription 
has been paid. The “ Book’ will possess tenfold more 
charms for you when you know that it is paid for. 


In seasons when our funds are low, 
Subscribers are provoking slow, 
And no supplies keep up the flow 
Of dimes receding rapidly. 
The prospect darkens! On, ye brave, 
Who would our very bacons save ; 
Waive patrons, all your pretexts waive, 
And pay the printer cheerfully.” 

The only true way to subscribe and pay subscription 
is to remit money direct to the publisher. 

“ Cupip 1n A LAuNDRY.’’—So the Portsmouth “ Mes- 
senger” notices our “Cupid in a Quandary.” Not 
far out of the way, for as Cupid is always represented 
very deficient in the clothing department, perhaps he 
went there to get a supply of the necdful article. 

INDEPENDENCE HALL.—Formerly, it required two or 
three visits to the State House before you could get ad- 
mittance into this justly celebrated hall; and when you 
gained admittance, there was but little to be seen but 
the bare walls. It has now been put in neat order; the 
walls hung with portraits of Revolutionary worthies ; 
and, as attendant, we have a very polite and gentle- 
manly man, who is always there from morning to night. 
Mr. Moran (we name him with pleasure, for he takes a 
pride in the old hall) keeps it scrupulously clean, gives 
you all the information you require, and is particularly 
attentive to children, who may visit there unaccompa- 
nied by their parents. 


THE SCHUYLKILL BoATs.—We have done some good 
in our time, and particularly in our efforts to prevail 
upon our citizens to give their children the benefit of this 
healtn-givingtrip. Itis a pleasure now to see the young 
and smiling faces that hourly throng the boats in their 
trips to and from Manayunk. The morning, we prefer 
as the boats are not so crowded. 

“Your humble colaborer at the oar editorial has 
been instrumental in changing the name of your sub- 
scriber. I presume you allow such liberties to be taken 
with your subscribers.” 

Undoubtedly, Brother Johnson, and we congratulate 
you. Have we not always contended for this? But it 
is a singular fact that our lady subscribers seem to have 
a faculty in getting husbands quickly. There must be 
something in the “* Book.”’ 

A NEW ANESTHETIC. IcE AND SALT.—Dr. E. H. 
Dixon, of New York, states that we possess a new and 
harmless anesthetic, adapted to almost every operation, 
serious or otherwise. It consists of ice and salt, in the 
proportion of two parts of the former to one of the latter, 
finely pounded and applied, in a fine gauze bag, from 
four to five minutes, directly to the skin where the inci- 
sion is to be made. The operatiens of amputating the 
entire breast, applying caustic, &c., have been per- 
formed, by means of this agent, without the slightest 
pain. 

















Gopry’s MonTHLY List oF NEw Music, which will 
be furnished at the prices annexed :— 

“ Lelia,” a simple, but beautiful melody. Words by 
David Bates. Music by Mark Hassler. Price 26 cents. 

“What is Home without a Father?’ The most 
popular song ever published ; it has a splendid chorus. 
Words and music by Louis S. D. Rees. Price 25 cents. 

“The Echo Voice Waltz,” composed by E. Mack. It 
contains a popular air from Lucretia Borgia, and is 
well adapted for young beginners, and a pleasing piece 
for a finished performer. Price 26 cents. 

**Down where the Bluebells Grow.” Sung by Sims 
Reeves, the popular tenor of London. Words by Blan- 
chard. Music by A. Lee. Price 25 cents. 

“The New Year’s March,’’ composed by Mrs. S. R. 
Burtis. <A piece for all classes of performers. Price 
1234 cents. 

“ The Meade Polka,’? composed by Mrs. 8S. R. Burtis. 
A fine dancing Polka, and much used at the most fash- 
ionable balls, parties, &. Price 25 cents. 

Tue N. Y. “ Dutchman” says: “ It is said that the 
most intolerable old maids are rendered approachable, 
and wear a smile for a week after a perusal of its richly 
freighted columns.” Here is a chance for you, bachelors. 

Our PATTERNS.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &e. They are not cut our of old paper. 
At a distance, they would be taken for the garment itself. 
They could be worn in a /ableau without being detected. 

One of our lady friends, signing herself “ A Daughter 
of Israel,’’ has favored us with a long and very interest- 
ing letter, from which we shall take the liberty of making 
one or two extracts, trusting thereby to insure that 
mutual esteem and charity between our correspondents 
which we cherish for all our subscribers :— 

“IT have undertaken thus humbly to write to you, 
ind, with your permission, will exceed a little your 
torrespondent, Mrs. B. §,, Illinois, February number. 
With her, I can truthfully aver that ‘your “ Lady’s 
Book’’ has ever been a favorite with me.’ With regard 
to the length of subscription (eight years), I surpass 
her, having been a subscriber fifteen years; and not 
only do I, ‘with confidence, recommend it to every 
Christian lady,’ but to every lady of every denomination. 
I worship, trust, and hope for mercy from the same 
God (the God of Israel) as Christians do, and yet I am 
not a Christian. 

7 - . . 7 . 

“TI do not, for one moment, impugn the motives of 
your correspondent, but rather admire her zeal, though 
I think it would be desirable for her to extend her com- 
mendation, as already observed, to every lady of every 
denominatien.” 

We heartily coincide with the above sentiments.— 
Editors of the Lady’s Book. 

PATTERNS of the cloak in this number, from Brodie’s 
celebrated establishment, our Fashion Editor will fur- 
nish at $1 10 each. Patterns may be selected from 
anything we publish, colored fashion plate, &c., and 
they will be furnished at the prices mentioned in each 
number. 


CAUTION TO THOSE REMITTING Monrey.—Don’t 
depend upon the adhesive matter on the envelops; 
always use a wafer in addition. 
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A LaDy sends us the following, for gathering the per 
fume of flowers in a very simple manner, and without 
apparatus; and, as this is the season, it comes very 
opportune :— 

“Gather the flowers with as little stalk as possible 
and place them in a jar three parts full of olive or al- 
mond oil. A fter being in the oil twenty-four hours, put 
them in a coarse cloth, and squeeze the oil from them. 
This process, with fresb flowers, is to be repeated, ac- 
cording to the strength of the perfume desired. The oil 
being thus thoroughly perfumed with the volatile prin- 
ciple of the flowers, is to be mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of pure rectified spirit, and shaken every day for a 
fortnight, when it may be poured off ready for use. As 
the season for sweet-scented blossoms is just approach- 
ing, this method may be practically tested, and without 
any great trouble or expense. It would add ade 'tiona: 
interest to the cultivation of flowers.” 

LANGENHEIM’s EXHIBITION.—We take great plea- 
sure in calling the attention of the public to this esta- 
blishment. Their beautiful stereoscopic views of Nia- 
gara Falls and other beautiful places, groups of statuary, 
&e., are well worthy a visit. The proceeds of the exhi- 
bition are also for a most excellent charity. 

West Point HotTet.—Among the many delightful 
summer resorts in our country, this hotel and its situa- 
tion claim a preference. William B. Cozzens, the gal- 
lant and accomplished proprietor, known all over our 
vast country, presides with his usual kindness and 
ability. ‘ The governor’’ makes every one feel at home, 
and this is the true secret of a hotel proprietor. But 
the situation! Is there any place that can compare 
with it for beautiful scenery? And we will merely 
whisper to the young ladies that, at this season of the 
year, the cadets are camped out, and they are a very 
good-looking and gallant set of young gentleman. 

Very True.—‘ The contributers to ‘Godey’ are 
among the first writers in the country” (we have always 
insisted upon that).—-“‘ He has during the year more 
than fulfilled his promises” (we always intend to).— 
“ He has kept far ahead of all his contemporaries” (we 
always mean to do so). The above three facts are from 
the “* Logan Sentinel.” 


Our fashion editor complains, and justly too, at the 
small amount of money that is sent to her to make large 
purchases. Articles of value cannot be bought without 
paying a high price for them; and if purchasers send 
but a few dollars for an article, they must expect the 
goods to correspond with the price. 

WE have always on hand more than 200 engravings 
of embroidery, crochet netting, and other fancy work. 
We give as much as we think will last our subscribers 
from month to month. Indeed, they could not, in four 
months, work what we give in one number. One of our 
contemporaries says: ‘‘ What is given in the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ in one month would take any lady, however in- 
dustrious, six months to work.’”’ There would be no 
difficulty in our filling the “ Book”? with engravings, but 
we conceive that our readers want more than engrav- 
ings; we, therefore, make the “ Book,” from month to 
month, as varied as possible—literature of various kinds, 
useful employment, receipts, &c. What we give as 
fashions and embroidery, &¢c., may always be depended 


upon. 
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Prices OF ARTHUR’S SELF-SEALING CANS AND 
Jans.—As we have many inquiries in regard to these 
articles, touching sizes, prices, &c., we make here a 
general answer, for the information of our housekeeping 
subscribers. The sizes and prices are: Pint cans, $2a 
dozen; quart cans, $2 50; half gallon, $3 60; three 
juart size, $4 26; gallon, $5. Pint self-sealing glass 
ars, $2 a dozen; quart glass jars, $2 50 a dozen; same 
prices.as the cans. We would also state that the cans 
and jars are all prepared for sealing, the cement being 
in the channel or groove that surrounds the mouth, so 
that all that is required is simply to heat the cover 
slightly, and press it down into its place. Brief, clear 
directions for putting up fresh fruits by hermetical seal- 
ing accompany these preserving vessels. One great 
advantage possessed by “ Arthur’s Self-sealing Cans” 
over all other cans used for the purpose of putting up 
fruits and vegetables is that the cover fits over the 
whole top, so that when the contents are emptied out, 
it may be cleansed like any other open vessel. All 
orders sent to the manufacturers, Arthur, Burnham, & 
Co., No. 60 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, and ac- 
companied by the cash, will be promptly attended to. 
If any of our subscribers wish to order through us, we 
will take pleasure in forwarding the article for them. 

To PRESERVE A Bovqvuet.—A florist of many years’ 
experience gives the following receipt for preserving 
bouquets for an indefinite period, which may be useful 
to our readers: “‘ When you receive a bouquet, sprinkle 
it lightly with fresh water. Then put it into a vessel 
containing some soapsuds; this will nutrify the roots, 
and keep the flowers bright as new. Take the bouquet 
out of the suds every morning, and lay it sideways (the 
sock entering first) into clean water; keep it there a 
minute or two, then take it out, and sprinkle the flowers 
lightly, by the hand, with water. Replace it in the 
soapsuds, and it will bloom as fresh as when first 
rathered. The soapsuds need changing every three or 
yur days. By observing these rules, a bouquet can be 
kept bright and beautiful for at least a month, and will 
last still longer in a very passable state; but attention 
to the fair, but frail creatures, as directed above, must 
be strictly observed, or all will perish.” 





True CaHanrity.—A gentleman from Baltimore (his 
name we do not remember) was in the habit of calling 
at the post-office, and paying the postage on foreign let- 
ters deposited there for the packets by those who were 
not aware of the post-office laws, such depositors being 
mostly poor persons. 


PARTICULAR CAUTION TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ABOUT 
PosTaAGe.—Having received several complaints from 
our subscribers that they are not allowed the benefit of 
prepayment quarterly, we give the following extract 
from the last “ Post-Office Book,” page 6: “ Quarterly 
payments in advance may be made, either at the mailing 
office or the office of delivery.” Signed James Campbell, 


P. M. G. 
We have reweighed our “ Book,” and find that it 
does not weigh five ounces; we therefore make another 


extract, with the same signature of James Campbell, 
P. M. G., attached to it: “ Over four ounces and not 
over five ounces 4'4 cents for three months.” Sub- 
acribers will therefore please resist any attempt made 
to extort more postage than the above extract from the 
post-office laws calls for. An appeal to the Postmaster- 
General will be answered by that gentleman. 

















GeTTINe rnTO SocreTy.—How often we have felt 
for, and pitied the poor dupe whose only aim is to “get 
into society” which she considers better or higher than 
her own, as if there was any such thing as higher society 
in our country. There are richer people; but trace their 
origin. There is one of our leading fashionables, whose 


father drove a cart; none the worse is he for that. An- 
other, whose mother has often been seen scrubbing the 
front steps, and so we might go on; and the above are 
facts. And this is the society that females try to get 
into! 

When once a woman becomes infected with this 
mania, she forgets all others. She has a pleasant circle 
of friends, mostly relatives and old acquaintances, who 
are tender of her faults, and appreciate her merits, and 
with whom and her family she can be perfectiy happy, 
if she only will. But somebody has told her that Mrs. A. 
is a leader of fashion, that everybody who “ pretends to be 
anybody” knows Mrs. A., and that she must get on the 
visiting list of the great lady if she wishes to have “ po- 
sition. Forthwith, the poor creature becomes tormented 
by the desire to receive a card for one of Mrs. A.’s par- 
ties. If she succeeds, it is only to meet at the ball some 
other lady as much more fashionable than Mrs. A. as 
Mrs. A. was above herself, and her next struggle, ac- 
cordingly, is to make the acquaintance of this new Mrs. 
Potiphar. From the moment she begins this life, her 
happiness is gone. She is mortified by slights, fancied 
or real; she is envious of others more successful than 
herself; a moment’s rebuff gives her a week of torture ; 
a rival, who secures an invitation where she fails, is 
hated forever after. Instead of passing her days in 
making her husband, her children, and her friends 
happy, and thus securing her own felicity, she wastes 
her temper and destroys the peace of those about her in 
a constant strife after absurd distinctions, that only 
morbid minds can understand, or fools strive after. 
Does she not also chase shadows ? 

AT this season of the year, the following advice may 
be of some service We know it to be true, for we can 
float for an hour at a time without moving a muscle of 
our body. We prefer stretching the arms out, as it 
prevents you from turning over. At Cape May, most 
of the ladies float very well: “ Any human being who 
will have the presence of mind to clasp the hands behind 
the back, and turn the face toward the zenith, may float 
at ease, and in perfect safety, in tolerably still water— 
ay, and sleep there, no matter how long. If, not know- 
ing how to swim, you would escape drowning when you 
find yourself in deep water, you have only to consider 
yourself an empty pitcher, let your mouth and nose (not 
the top of your heavy head) be the highest part of you, 
and youaresafe. But thrust up one of your bony hands, 
and down you go; turning up the handle tips over the 
pitcher. Having had the happiness to prevent one or 
two from drowning by this simple instruction, we pub- 
lish it for the benefit of all who either love aquatic 
sports, or dread them.” 


A. BEAUTIFUL ConcErT.—Some author—we remem- 
ber not who—informs us how we became indebted for 
the red rose. They were all of a pure and spotless white 
when, in Eden, they first spread out their leaves to the 
morning sunlight of creation. Eve, as she gazed upon 
the tintless gem, could not suppress her admiration of 
its beauty, but stooped down and imprinted a warm kiss 
on its snowy bosom. The rose stole the scarlet tinge 
from her velvet lip, and yet wears it. 
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GROVER, BAKER, & CO.’S SEWING-MACHINES. 





Tue cut at the head of this article represents one of 
those celebrated family aids. It is like the one we have 
in our own family, and we speak by the card when we 
say that every family in the United States ought to have 
one, and would if they only knew the saving and 
{= quantity of work that can be done ina day. The 
editor of the ‘‘ Saturday Post” says :— 

“ These valuable aids to female industry are becoming 
quite a familiar thing in private families. One, manu- 
factured by Grover, Baker, & Co., has been for some 
weeks in daily use in our own family, and as seeing is 
believing, we can now testify in hearty and unqualified 
terms to the value of the invention. Once having mas- 
tered the little difficulties incident to a proper under- 
standing of the machine, the housekeeper feels that 
with its help she can easily compass that important 
part of her duties-—the clothing of her family. The 
spring sewing or the fall sewing for half a dozen chil- 
dren, loses its formidable aspect, when a yard of hand- 
some and substantial stitching can be run off in two 
minutes. And the burden of care and anxiety and labor 
thus removed from ‘the patient shoulders of women, 
probably only those who have borne it can ‘fully un- 
derstand. That never-ending, still-beginning drudgery 
of the needle, immortalized by Hood in his mournful 
* Song of the Shirt,’? need not much longer be counted 
among the grievances of humanity ; for no woman of the 
least enterprise or spirit will long submit to sit stitching 
from dawn till dark, at a garment which could be better 
done in forty minutes. As to the cost of the machine, 
where that is an objection, several families in a neigh- 
borhood may contribute to the purchase, and let this 
dumb but most efficient help pass round among them. 
A friend of ours from Chester county, lately visited 
Philadelphia for the purpose of securing a sewing-ma- 
chine which should do the work of her neighborhood. 
She herself calculated to do up her year’s sewing in a 
week, and then have plenty of time for mental culture, 
for society, and general recreation, privileges from 
which women are often excluded solely by the never- 
ending labors of the needle. She is not one of the class 
of visionaries who build up extravagant hopes upon a 
plausible new idea, but an intelligent, well-informed, 
thoroughly sensible person, whose character alone is 
warrant enough for the practical utility of anything she 
might patronize.” 

As to any injury to be done to seamstresses, there are 
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not enough of them. We know something of this mat- 
ter. We would like to see a person in want of a seam- 
stress try to find one. We will suppose he has found 
her—she will be engaged ror three months ahead. Why 
is it that there are not more? We have asked all ows 
lady acquaintances, and none of them can answer the 
question. What becomes of them? or rather: Why are 
there not more seamstresses? Messrs. Grover, Baker, 
& Co. will furnish testimonials of manufacturers or 
others as regards the efficacy of these machines to any 
person on application. 

How THE EMPRESS EUGENIE WEARS HER BONNET. 
—The London “ Morning Post” was very great, during 
the late Imperial visit, upon matters of dress; and is 
regarded as high authority upon all questions connected 
with that important subject. This journal says: “In 
regard to the much-mooted question as to whether a 
bonnet should be worn on the head or off of it, it may 
not be amiss to take advantage of the actual presence 
of her Imperial Majesty, who is said to have introduced 
this popular feminine eccentricity, to place on record 
that, although the bonnet of the Empress Eugenie dis- 
plays fully her face and hair, it does not convey to the 
beholder the idea of its being likely to fall from the head 
behind, but rather seems to cling to and support the 
hair in that position. This gives a lightness and grace 
of carriage to the head totally distinct from that bold- 
ness and barefacedness which have characterized the 
English adoption of the French Imperial fashion.” 

While upon the subject of bonnets, we give the follow- 
ing from * Punch” :— 


POETICAL TRIMMINGS FOR LADIES’ BONNETS, 
Arrn—“ The Blue Bonnets are over the Border. 


March, march, change and variety, 
Fashion than one month should never be older, 
March, march, hang all propriety, 
All the girls’ bonnets hang over the shoulder. 
Never rheumatics dread, 
More and more bare the head, 
The danger is naught but an old woman’s story: 
Back with your bonnet then, 
Spite of satiric pen, 
Fight for the bonnets that hang over the shoulder. 


Come to the Park where the young bucks are gazing, 
Come where the cold winds from all quarters blow; 
Come from hot rooms where coal-fires are blazing, 
Come with your faces and heads in a glow 
Natives astounding, 
Slow folk confounding, 
It makes the profile come out so much bolder: 
England shall many a day 
Talk of the stupid way— 
Girls wore their bonnets once over the shoulder. 
PLEASANT SITUATION.—His Highness Vely Pashaw 
gave a farewell ball upon being recalled from his con- 
sulate. As it was his last, he was determined to do the 
thing up in the right way, so he sent invitations to 
everybody. The consequence was, that it was long 
after midnight before the company could arrive, and 
when they reached the door they found that they could 
not get in, and those who were in could not get out, 
owing to the pressure of those who wished to partake uf 
the festivities. There we ‘eft them; how they man 
aged it we have not ascertained ; perhaps they are there 
yet. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DRESSES WORN AT THE LATE 
PRESENTATION TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND.—The 
Queen wore a train of white and gold moire silk, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon, gold blonde, and bows 
of red velvet; the petticoat was white satin, trimmed 
with gold blonde, and bows of red velvet. 

Her Majesty wore on her head an opal and diamond 
diadem, and feathers. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a train of gray satin, 
trimmed with Honiton lace, the corsage ornamented 
with diamonds and pearls. The petticoat was covered 
with seven flounces of Honiton lace. Her Royal High- 
ness’s headdress was composed of a tiara of pearls and 
diamonds, feathers, and Honiton lace lappets. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a train of rich 
blue glacé silk, festooned with blue tulle, satin ribbon, 
and bunches of pink roses ; the corsage was ornamented 
with diamonds and turquoise. The petticoat was 
blue tulle, over rich glacé silk, and was festooned to 
match the train with bunches of pink roses. The neck- 
lace was pearls and diamonds. Her Royal Highness’s 
headdress was formed of a tiara of roses and stars in 
diamonds, lace lappets, And white feathers. 

Countess CoLLornepO.—A train of cerise glacé, 
richly trimmed with deep black lace and bows of ribbon, 
over a petticoat of the same, trimmed with deep flounces 
of black lace; corsage trimmed alike. Headdress of 
white jasmin and cerise belles de jour, two magnificent 
tiaras of diamonds and riviere, court plumes and lap- 
pets; and necklace of perles fines and diamonds. 

DucHess OF NORTHUMBERLAND.—Traih of blue 
moire antique, lined with glacé and trimmed with point 
lace ; petticoat of blue tulle over glacé, with flounces 
of Brussels point, trimmed with bouquets of white 
azalias. Headdress, feathers and lace lappets ; orna- 
ments, diamonds and pearls. 

DucHeEss OF BEprorp.—Costume de cour, composed 
of a train of the richest velours, violet, lined with white 
satin, trimmed with magnificent point lace and neuds 
de ribbon, with diamonds in the centre; corsage to 
correspond, with stomacher of diamonds and amethysts 
and point lace; skirt of violet moire antique, brocaded 
in gold, opened on white satin, entirely covered with 
the same costly point lace, and trimmed with ribbon 
and agraffes of diamonds. Coiffure composed of fea- 
thers, lace ceil, and diadem of diamonds and amethysts. 
This costume was much admired for its extreme rich- 
ness and perfect taste. 

Ducuess or St. ALBANs.—Costume de cour, a train 
of very rich brocade, white and lilac, lined with rich 
white satin, and very elegantly trimmed with blonde 
tulle bouillonné and wreaths of the alm cactus and 
date-blossoms; corsage very elaborately ornamented 
with pearls, and a stomacher of diamonds; la jupe en 
blonde, with tulle bouffants, and intertwined with 
wreaths of feuillage and flowers, over a rich white satin. 
Headdress composed of feathers, flowers, black lace 
lappets, and a tiara of diamonds. 

Countess OF Derbpy.—Train of rich blue brocade, 
uned with white glacé, and trimmed round with tulle 
bouillonnés, neeuds of ribbon, and fine Brussels lace; 
petticoat of rich white moire antique, trimmed en tablier, 
with fine Brussels lace, white Canadian apple-blossom, 
and nouds of blue velvet. Brussels lappets, white 
plume; diamond ornaments. 

ViscounTEss PALMERSTON.—Train of gray moire 
antique, lined with gray, and trimmed with Blussels 
mace and bouquets of violets; petticoat of gray silk, 
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bouillonné with crape, and covered with tunic and 
flounce of Brussels lace, looped with violets. Brussels 
lappets, white plume, and diamond ornaments. 

AT A JUVENILE BALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
THE FOLLOWING IS A DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE 
DRESSES.—The Princess Royal and the other Royal 
Princesses wore dresses of light blue tulle over a blue 
silk glacé slip, trimmed with ruches of white blonde and 
ribbon. A bouquet of white hyacinths. Their Royal 
Highnesses each wore a wreath of white hyacinths. 
The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a dress with 
three skirts of pink tulle over arich pink glacé silk 
petticoat, looped up with bunches of apple-blossoms 
and green crape leaves. Her Royal Highness wore a 
wreath of apple-blossoms and green crape leaves. The 
Princess Adelaide and Feodore of Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg wore flounced dresses of white tarletan, trimmed 
with white silk fringe. The Princess Adelaide wore a 
garland of pink roses and white lilac. The Princess 
Feodore a garland of pink roses. The Princeof Wales 
and Prince Alfred appeared in the Highland dress, 
which costume was also worn by the sons of the Duke 
of Argyll and other young Scottish nobles present. 

Maaic Copyine PAPER.—See our advertisement on 
our cover for this invaluable preparation. Send 25 
cents and a stamp to pay return postage. 

Ovr thanks are due to the Hon. Mr. Combs and the 
Hon. Mr. Farwell, and several other members of the 
California Legislature, for public documents. 

* ARTHUR’s MAGAZINE” earnestly and very properly 
protests against the publication of the precocious say- 
ings and doings of miraculously smart or saucy little 
children. Of course, many of the extraordinary per- 
formances alluded to are merely creations of idle copy- 
writers ; but, although they may provoke a smile on the 
face of the careless, their influence must be pernicious 
upon many of the young children who read them or 
hear them read. 

The above is from the Angelica “ Whig and Adver- 
tiser.”” We also earnestly enter our protest—the say- 
ings for the most part are very blasphemous. 

WE clip the following from a criticism in a New 
York paper as a deserved tribute to the beat comedian 
of the age :— 

“ Mr. Burton was in his element as Dromio of Syra- 
cuse; that gentleman is a natural comedian, as well as 
one by study; he appreciates the fun, so much so that 
he often makes a character of what the author has only 
given asketch. He is not merely the mouthpiece of the 
author, but he enters into the character with such a 
spirit, and imparts such a vivid and forcible coloring to 
the portraiture, that we forget Mr. Burton, and see 
before us the Dromio. Any man that can look at that 
man’s face and not burst into a roar of laughter, must 
be a most comical individual himself.” 

Tue editor of the “‘ Leavenworth Journal” has the 
most sensible sweetheart of any one in that portion of 
the country. Just hear her: “‘ With the ladies, the 
* Book’ is the queen of periodicals—the great Kohinoor 
of publications, compared with which all others sink 
down into utter insignificance.’ So says our sweet- 
heart, and she ought to know.”” Why don’t you marry 
her? She would make you an inestimable wife. 
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THe Superintendent of the London Fire Brigade has 
devised the following very judicious 
Directions for Aiding Persons to Escape from Premises 

on fire. 

1. Be careful to acquaint yourself with the best means 
of exit from the house both at the top and bottom. 

2. On the first alarm, reflect before you act. If in bed 
at the time, wrap yourself in a blanket or bedside car- 
pet; open no more doors or windows than are abso- 
lutely necessary, and shut every door after you. 

3. There is always from eight to twelve inches of 
pure air close to the ground; if you cannot therefore 
walk upright through the smoke, drop on your hands 
and knees, and thus progress. A wetted silk handker- 
chief, a piece of flannel, or a worsted stocking, drawn 
over the face, permits breathing, and, to a great extent, 
excludes the smoke. 

4. If you can neither make your way upwards nor 
downwards, get into a front room; if there is a family, 
see that they are all collected here, and keep the door 
closed as much as possible, for remember that smoke 
always follows a draught, and fire always rushes after 
smoke. 

5. On no account throw yourself, or allow others to 
throw themselves, from the window. If no assistance 
is at hand, and you are in extremity, tie the sheets to- 
gether, and having fastened one end to some heavy piece 
of furniture, let down the women and children one by 
one, by tying the end of the line of sheets around the 
waist and lowering them through the window that is 
over the door, rather than through one that is over the 
area. You can easily let yourself down after the help- 
less are saved. 

6. If a woman’s clothes should catch fire, let her 
instantly roll herself over and over on the ground; ifa 
man be present, let him throw her down and do the 
like, and then wrap her in a rug, coat, or the first woollen 
thing that is at hand. 

Sex advertisement on cover of “ Summer Beverages ” 
and “*‘ Magic Copying Paper.”? 

“ BRIDAL PRESENTS.’’—We have received several 
letters upon the subject of this story in our June number. 
They contain some strange revelations, which, if wecan 
get the consent of the parties, we will give to the public. 

Tue following is a railroad epitaph. Our readers 
are aware that in most railroad accidents nobody is to 
blame. 

“ Here are deposited the bones 
(the flesh being torn off) 
of an unknown man, 
who, being deaf, blind, and lame, 
neglected to obey the customary signals, 
and was run over as a punishment 
for his contumacy. 
The engineer promptly stopped the engine 
after it had cut the body in two, 
and, with most exemplary humanity, 
conveyed the remains to an adjacent wood-shed, 
where all means of resuscitation were tried, 
but, alas! 
the vital spark had fled! 
For the humanity they displayed, 
the engineer and signal men were presented by the 
company with a service of plate. 
GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE !”” 
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A Genius remarked, the other day, with a grave face, 
that, however prudent and virtuous young widews 
might be, he had seen many a young widow-err. 

BACHELORS are not entirely lost to the refinement of 
sentiments, as will be seen by the following toasts, 
offered by one of the much abused fraternity at a cele- 
bration : “ Ladies—sweetbriers in the garden of life.’’ 


Ovr Fashion Editor will furnish any of the following 
at the prices affixed :— 


Ladies’ Cloaks, o. jm) pte! Ge 
do. Mantles, - - - 56 
do. Full Dresses, ~ - 137% 
do. Basques, - ~ - 75 
do. Dress Bodies, - - 75 
do. Sleeves, - re 31 
do. Aprons, - - ~ 31 
Children’s Dresses, eo }. te 56 to $1 10 
do. Basques, - - ~ 56 
do. Paletots, - - ~ 56 
do. Jackets, - - - 31 to 56 
do. Overcoats, <- - - 56 
do. Pants, - - - - 31 
do. Aprons, - - ~ 31 


cut in tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “ Book.” 


Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 to $2. 
Necklaces, from $4 50 to $7. 
Fob-chains, from $4 to $8. 

THE DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN.—The late Judge 
Talfourd, in a case tried at Bristol, England, assizes, 
shortly before his sudden death, thus defined the cha- 
racter of a gentleman :— 

“ The evidence proved that the defendant, while in 
the theatre, had said to the plaintiff: ‘Do not speak to 
me. I am a gentleman, and you are a tradesman.’ 
* Gentleman,’ said the learned judge, ‘is a term which 
does not apply to any station. The man of rank, who 
deports himself with dignity and candor, and the trades- 
man, who discharges the duties of life with honor and 
integrity, are alike entitled to it; nay, the humblest 
artisan, who fulfils the obligations cast upon him with 
virtue and with honor, is more entitled to the name of 
gentleman than the man who could indulge in offensive 
and ribald remarks, however big his station.’” 





FeTripce & Co., of Boston, have opened a new esta- 
blishment in New York; and, as an instance of their 
enterprise, they have purchased the advance sheets of the 
new novel, “ Moredun,” supposed to have been written 
by Sir Walter Scott. The English price of the novel is 
$8; but the American publisher furnishes it at fifty 
cents. 
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Our fashion editor has on hand some beautiful pat- 
terns: embroidered collar patterns, infants’ dresses, 
breakfast and night-caps, fronts of skirts, baby’s caps, 
netted antimacassars, crochet mats, &c., which are 
too large for the “ Book,” which she will furnish at 
twenty-five cents each. 
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PREPAYMENT OF PosTaGe.—On the first of April 
this new regulation went into operation. Those who 
write us making inquiries on any subjects which only 
interest themselves, must inclose a stamp to pay return 
postage. Remember, that a letter placed in the post- 
office, on which the postage is not paid, will not be sent. 

Sort GINGERBREAD.—A lady has sent us the follow- 
ing receipt, which she says she can recommend; and, 
from personal experience in the eating thereof, we can 
also give our favorable testimony in its favor: One cup 
of sugar, one cup of butter, to be mixed together as the 
first ingredients ; one cup of molasses, in which a spoon- 
ful of saleratus is to be dissolved ; three eggs beaten; 
one cup of milk; four spoonfuls of ginger; three cups 
of flour. Tobe beaten toa moderate consistency. Time 
for baking, with a quick fire, half an hour. 


‘ 





SERVANTGALISM; OR, “WHAT’s TO BECOME OF 
THE MissusEs?’’—The consequential servant gal say, 
with the draggled feather in her bonnet, politely reti- 
culed and genteelly parasoled, who is observing super- 
ciliously to the lady hAving a vacant situation: “ Well, 
mam, heverything considered, I’m afraid yeu won’t suit 
me. I’ve always been brought up genteel, and I couldn’t 
go nowheres where there ain’t no man servant kep.” 

Another.—That cinderous housemaid, with the red 
nose, looking through the area railing, as her hand- 
somely dressed old missus encounters the small errand- 
boy on the door-step. 

Old Lady.—“ What is it, boy ?” 

Boy.—“ Please ’m, it’s a pair of white satin shoes, 
and the lady’s fan wot’s bin mended—name of Miss 
Julia Pearlash !’’ 

Old Lady.—*“ Miss! !!17?1" 

Voice from Area.— Oh, it’s all right, mum! 
me.”?’ 

Another (servant gat “who has quarrelled with her 
bread and butter”).—“ If you please, ma’am, I find 
there ’s cold meat for dinner in the kitchen. Did you 
expect me to eat it?” 

Lady Mistress.—“ Of course, I expect you to eat it; 
and an excellent dinner, too.”’ 

Upon which, servant gal, with her nose in the air: 
“ Oh, then, if you please ’m, I should like to leave this 
day month.” 


It’s 


—_—— 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


so order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
vut of post-marks. 

“ Miss M. M.”—Sent patterns 9th. 

“ Miss S8.”—Sent box 9th. 

* J, $."—Sent patterns 10th. 

“FE. P. C...—Sent pattern 10th. 

* Miss S. B. B.”’—Sent collar patterns 10th. 

“M. R.”—Sent Mrs. Hale’s Bible Reading Book 10th. 


POO 


; 
; 
; 
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“ Miss A. G.”°—Sent Rapp’s pen 11th. 

“Mrs. A. G. C.”"—Sent hair pin 11th. 

“ Adaleta M.”—The lady may faint or not, just as 
she feels inclined. Purple is not becoming. 

“ B. M. McD.’’—To take white spots out of furniture; 
a little soap and water first, and then the polishing- 
brush and beeswax, or a shovelful of coals held over; 
and then it should be rubbed with flannel while warm. 
Thank you for your compliments. 

“ Birdie.”—Wrote you, addressed to Buffalo, N. Y., 
11th. . 

“ Miss A. A. S.’’—Sent pattern 12th. 

“ Mrs. E. E. T.”—Sent pattern 12th. 

“ Mrs. H. T.’’—Sent patterns 12th. 

“ Mrs. S. H. A.”—Sent pattern 12th. 

“ Mrs. S. B. H.”—Sent box by Harnden’s express 12th. 

“ Jabezella.”—There is your name, agreeably to your 
request. 

“ Mrs. E. M.”’—Sent patterns 16th. 

“Mrs. H. A.”—Sent pattern for embroidered night- 
cap 16th. 

“ Mrs. L. R. S.”—Sent embroidered pattern for infant’s 
dress 16th. 

“ Miss O. H.”»—Sent Mrs. Hale’s Bible Reading Book 
16th. 

“ Miss M. W.”—Sent bonnets by Adams & Co.’s ex- 
press 17th. 

“ Mrs. L. A. M.”—Sent rings 18th. 

“ Mrs. M. S. W."—Sent your patterns by Adams & 
Co.’s express 18th. 

“Mrs. E. D.”"—Sent pattern 19th. 

“ Mrs. V. O. R.”—Sent bonnets 19th. 

“ Miss S. A. D.’—Sent.mantilla 19th. 

“ Mrs. A. N. O.”—Sent breakfast-cap pattern 19th. 

“Mrs. M. L.”—Sent tidy patterns 19th. 

“Mrs. B. A.””—Sent pattern for front of skirt 19th. 

“ Miss S. J. C.”—Sent hair ring 19th. 

** Emily Buell.’’"—Have received a number of “ Lady’s 
Book” from you. Where is your post-office? 

“M, E. McA.”*—Sent embroidery pattern 23d. 

“ Mrs. S...—Yes! Mrs. G. L. Jones. 

“ Mrs. B. A. W.”—Sent pattern 23d. 

“ Miss Sparks, Warm Springs, Va.”—We have $1 24, 
belonging to you, returned from the dead letter office. 
Please write where we shall send it. 

“DPD, H."—Any light color. Wear the hair in ban- 
deau. Cannot give you the remedy; it is dangerous; 
better let them be. Poetry received. 

“M. S. L.’—Sent green blonde edging 24th. 

“ Miss A. McC.”’—Sent tidy pattern 24th. 

“ Mrs. V. A.’’—Sent pattern 24th. 

“ Miss S. A. E."—Sent side-saddle by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 24th. 

“J, D. L.”—Sent pattern 24th. 

“ Miss R.”°—Sent chenille 24th. 

“ Miss O. A. K.”"—Sent worsteds 24th. 

“Miss M. L. G.” will please accept our thanks for 
the patterns ; they are very pretty. 

“ Mrs. S. E. H.”—Sent hair pin 24th. 

“ Mrs. S. O."—Sent pattern for cap 25th. 

** Mrs. A. H. M.’*—Sent pattern for infant’s robe 25th. 

“Mr. and Mrs. A. C.”—Received your card, and con- 
gratulate you. Wrote to Mr. C., addressed to Kanka- 
kee city, Il. 

“‘ Mrs. F. H. M.”*—Sent embroideries 25th. 

“ Miss H. M. W. J."°—Sent patterns 25th. 

“ M. B. F.,”” Maine.—You sent no stamp to pay return 


postage. 
“ Miss N. L. P.”—Sent pattern and chenille 26th. 
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“ Miss R. M. 8S.”—Sent Rapp’s pen 26th. 

“ Mrs. M. C. H.”—Sent two pairs hair rings and two 
hair breastpins 28th. 

“PD, V. P.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. E. A. W.’—Sent hair pin 28th. 

“ Miss A. G.”—Returned pen, fixed, 29th. 

“Elena Phillips.”—Please let us know where your 
post-office is; your letter 1s not dated or post-marked. 

“Mrs. D. G.”—Sent hair ring 29th. 

“Mrs. E. M.”—Sent Bible Reading Book 29th. 

“J. S. W."—Sent patterns 29th. 

“D. C, F.’—Returned money 31st. 

“ Miss A. E. W.”—Sent patterns 31st. 

“Mrs. M. E. B.”—Sent a pattern of breakfast-cap 2d. 

“ Mrs. A. T.”—Returned the money; not enough to 
purchase half of such a hat, even supposing that they 
would cut one. 

“Mrs. H. A. P.’’—Sent patterns 5th. 

“ Mrs. S. C.’*—Sent box by Kinsley’s express 5th. 

“ Miss M. M. C.”.—Sent dress material by mail 6th. 

“ Miss C. A. J.” will please accept our thanks for 
patterns. 

“ A.”—-Honey in its natural state. 
music, as you desire. 

“Mrs. M. E. T.’’—Sent patterns 7th. 

** M. 8. C.’’ will please accept our thanks for patterns. 

“E. H. R.”—Paper flowers; we can furnish the 
materials fur their manufacture. Price $1 25. 

“ Miss W. S.’’—Sent tidy pattern 8th. 

“ Mrs. O, L.”"—Sent pattern for front of infant’s skirt 
8th. 

“Mrs. A. McR.”’—Sent pattern for breakfast-cap 8th. 

“ Mrs. D. R.”—Sent mantle by Kinsley’s express 8th. 

“ Mrs. N. R. V.’’—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. 8th. 

“ Mrs. D. S. T..’—Sent hair ear-rings 8th. 

“ Miss V. H.”—Sent hair ear-rings 8th, 

“ Mrs. E. D.’’--Sent music 9th. 

* §. C. J."—Sent hair ear-rings 9th. 

“ Mrs. J. K.’’—Sent hair pin 9th. 

“ Mrs. L. M. D.”—Sent hair bracelet 9th. 

“ Miss E. M.”’—Sent hair necklace 9th. 

“ Cilda.”—It is not necessary to send your real name, 

“M. A. M.” will find a good lot of clothing for little 
responsibilities in July number. 

“ Miss M. J. R. T.””—Sent patterns 11th. 

“ Mrs. J. W.’’—Sent patterns 12th. 

“ Miss M. E. M.”"—Sent box by Adams & Co. 13th. 

“ Marih.’’"—There is no rule; either way is proper. 


Will give the 





Centre-Cable Gossip. 








BED FURNITURE. 


Tne days of feather beds may be considered as en- 
tirely past, at least among people who have sufficient 
good sense and education to understand their enervat- 
ing unhealthiness. It requires a little courage at first 
to persist in the use of a mattress when a person has 
been ctherwise educated, but the gain of comfort more 
than repays the trial, leaving all other advantages 
aside. 

Mattresses are principally made of hair, straw, moss, 
and hemp, though other materials are introduced. If 
really good hair-mattresses cannot be afforded, the sub- 
stitutes even are better than feathers. Of these, we 
prefer straw, as being cleaner, and keeping fresh longer. 
Those who can afford to furnish thoroughly will find 
the best quality of hair cheapest in theend. Mattresses 


of this kind cost from $14 to $30, and even $40, accord- 
ing to their size and weight. If properly cared for, they 
will last from five to ten years, without the necessity 
of being remade. Even when seeming hopeless, they 
may be repicked, washed, and, with a fresh tick, are 
as good as new, without going to any great expense. 
Most careful housekeepers use bed-covers of stout do- 
mestic muslin or check; that secures the tick from 
accident, and can be washed as easily as a sheet. 

It is customary to have a straw palliasse or mattress 
below. We prefer a mattress to the palliasse, as more 
manageable, lighter, and costing about half as much, 8 
great improvement on the old-fashioned straw bed, that 
required stirring every morning, and refilling every 
spring. These may be had from $1 50 to $3. 

The pillows and bolster are still most usually feather 
filled. Hair pillows are more generally in use than 
ever before; but most people seem to consider them as 
belonging to invalids or “ notional folks.”» They require 
pulling out every morning, and to be repicked and 
washed every year or two. This can be done at home, 
without the expense or trouble of an upholster. 

Square pillows are most generally seen, though many 
prefer a larger size of the old shape. To use the bolster 
alone at night, or one pillow, will preserve the figure 
best against curvature; an almost upright posture, 
which the use of square pillows makes necessary, can- 
not be as healthful. In the way of bed-coverings, most 
in use are the sheets, bolster, and pillow-cases, blank- 
ets, counterpanes, comfortables, and spreads, of which 
we have more to say hereafter. 

Mattresses should be turned every day, or at least as 
often as every other morning. It is well to examine the 
seams and edges once a fortnight, and turn them end 
forend. This, with dusting the bedstead thoroughly—a 
stiff brush should be kept for the purpose—will prevent 
the harboring of insects. All beds, pillows, etc., should 
be exposed to a current of fresh air a few minutes every 
morning. Pillows and bolsters ought to be placed in the 
sun now and then, to remove all tendency to unplea- 
sant effluvia. 


WE have never seen a plea for exercise in the open 
air, the best of all exercise, walking, more gracefully or 
affectionately urged than in the little poem by Mrs. 
Townsend, which we subjoin. We commend the “ Plea 
of Mother Nature” to our circle these languid summer 
evenings, when the pen, and pencil, and needle are 
alike wearisome. The whole volume of lyrics, though 
intended for the little people and favorites, as we hap- 
pen to know, with them have made their gentle and 
unpretending way to more than one centre-table and 
work-basket, the pleasant companion of a leisure hour, 
Mary Howitt’s best vein is not better than “ The White 
Dove’’ and its companions :— 


THE WALK. 


The lady in her chamber 
Sat, with a drooping head ; 
Her dreamy eyes were resting 
Upon the book she read. 


It was a fine old story, 
Yet her pulses slowly beat; 
She could not see its beauty, 
Nor feel its music sweet. 


There came a sound, soft falling, 
Which she rather felt than heard ¢ 
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It was Mother Nature calling, 
And she spoke thus, word for word— 


* There is sunshine in the meadow— 
There is shade beneath the tree— 
There is music in the thicket— 
There are waters leaping free! 


There are mosses in the hollows— 
In the forest waving ferns, 
All pleasant lessons teaching ; 
And wise is he who learns. 


* Come forth—the birds are singing ; 
Insects are sporting free; 
The first wild-flowers are springing— 
Come pass an hour with me.’ 


And the lady rose up slowly, 
And, with gentle gliding feet, 
She sought the open hill-side, 
Where the air was fresh and sweet. 


And she heard the south wind linger 
In the tall and slender pines, 
With its unseen finger lifting 
The graceful climbing vines. 


Then she reached the upland level, 
And saw beneath her lie 

The broad, green, fertile valley 
And above, the smiling sky ; 


Heard sounds of village labor, 
With a softened murmur, come 

To mingle with the sylvan song 
Of insects’ ceaseless hum; 


Felt the sweet sunshine, like a hand 
Of kindness, warm and soft; 

Saw the bright oriole leave his nest, 
And carol up aloft. 


She spoke not, out her very soul 
Uttered a hymn of praise, 

And that sweet hour she treasures yet 
Against all wintry days. 


Oh, gracious Mother Nature! 
Were but thy children wise— 

Did they but heed thy teaching, 
With open hearts and eyes— 


The smallest flower that opens 
In the wilderness waste place 
Would have its balm for healing— 
Would be an “ herb of grace.” 


THE CITY OF PALACES, 


Guancine through the various new sketches of 
Puropean travel, which load our book-table the present 
year, we come upon this bit of clever description by 
Dick Vinto :— 

Its palaces have given this city its title of Genova la 
Superba. There are three streets—Balbi, Nuovissima, 
and Nuova—which are continuous, and seem ag one. 
This is the Fifth-avenue, or Beacon-street, of the days 
of the Dorias, the Brignolis, and the Spinolas. The 
palaces are nearly all on the same plan. As you pass 
along the street, you look in through enormous arched 
gates or doorways on both sides. Here you see a large 
hall leading to a court, surrounded by arcades, resting 
upon columns. You also catch glimpses of marble 








flights of steps, and beyond, the grand stairway, fit for 
the footsteps of kings. Still beyond, you see a garden 
and orange-trees, with the oranges hanging thick on 
their branches, even though it be November. The whole 
is so far open to view, that the eye is dazzled with a 
wilderness of halls, courts, columns, arches, flights of 
steps, in long perspective. The whole effect is, indeed, 
beautiful, and, associated with historical reminiscences 
of the days when these palaces were filled with fair 
dames and brave men—when music breathed in the air, 
and pride and pleasure danced in the heart—they are 
wonderfully suggestive. Upon visiting the interior of 
some of these edifices, I found the rooms by no means 
to correspond to the exterior grandeur. They were 
comparatively small; the ornaments being chiefly con- 
fined to the frescoes, many of which, however, were 
works of real artistic merit. It is clear that the taste 
of the builders of these mansions was highly ostenta- 
tious; and, indeed, history seems to show that in the 
best days of the Genoese, they were largely influenced 
by a mere rivalry of expense and display. 

After all, the »alace of the highest interest is that of 
Doria Pamfili, built by the famous Andrea Doria, early 
in the Sixteenth century. This has certainly somewhat 
of a regal character, and well displays the sumptuous 
taste of him who was called by Charles V. and by popular 
consent, Ii Principe. He was employed in many-capaci- 
ties by the state, and thus acquired great wealth. He 
had a fleet of 22 galleys, and seems to have made war 
at sea on his own account. Indeed, commerce itself, at 
that day, was but little more than piracy. In the con- 
flict with France, Doria brought his fleet to the aid of 
his country, and thus accomplished its deliverance in 


_ 1628. 


His palace was a fitting residence, according to the 
notions of the day, for such a man. In its construction 
and decoration he employed the most famous artists, 
and thus gave direction to public taste, and became the 
founder of the peculiar style which afterwards prevailed 
and now remains in the Genoese palaces. In the cor- 
ridor which leads to the terraced garden are pictures of 
the Doria family in semi-heroic costume. Andrea is a 
gray-headed old man; his sons are helmeted, and rest 
on their shields. From this gallery the visitor looks 
upon the gardens, where gravel paths are bordered with 
trees of cypress and orange. From the latter, amid the 
chill dripping of sleet, hang festoons of ripe and ripening 
fruit, oranges, green and yellow. Moved by the per- 
suasions of an uncurrent French coin, the guardian 
pretended to look the other way while we six picked a 
baker’s dozen. Never did oranges smell or smack like 
those we plucked ourselves. On all sides, fountains, 
statues, and vases richly carved, embellish the grounds. 
Beyond the garden, which is washed by the sea, are the 
moles of the city, the lighthouse, the roadstead, and 
here and there a spreading sail upon the distant bay. 

A group in the centre of the garden is illustrative of 
the taste of the age and of the master of the place. it 
is a fountain over which is Andrea himself, in the 
character of Neptune, armed with his trident, and 
guiding his customary span. Modesty, surely, is of 
modern growth, for in the old as well as the medieval 
ages, it was not deemed ridiculous for a prince or a hero 
to erect a statue of himself, by which he was elevated 
to the rank of a god. A Genoese of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, possessor of twenty-two galleys, did not sin against 
the canons of propriety in borrowing the attributes of 
the god of tne sea, Overanother fountain in thi+ garden 
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ie a suggestive group; the chief figure being a merman, 
copied, as we are told, from one that was caught in the 
adjacent waters! 


THE DUTIES OF A GUEST. 


THAT the duties of a hostess are many and onerous, 
no one attempts to dispute. Guests have a way of 
thinking that none are owing in return. This being the 
season of innumerable country visitations, which fall 
with especial weight upon a hostess so situated, let us 
see what Mrs. Manners, the highest authority in these 
matters, thinks should be the duty of the visitor :— 

“To accommodate yourself to the habits and rules of 
the family, in regard to hours of rising or retiring, and 
particularly the hours for meals, is the first duty of a 
guest. Inform yourself, as soon as possible, when the 
meals occur—whether there will be a dressing-bell—at 
what time they meet for prayers, and thus become ac- 
quainted with all the family regulations. It is always 
the better way for a family to adhere strictly to all their 
usual habits ; itis a much simpler matter for one to learn 
to conform to those than for half a dozen to be thrown 
out of a routine, which may be almost indispensable to 
the fulfilmerit of their own importunate duties. 

“ Of course, in case of an invalid guest, or to accom- 
modate any in arriving late, or leaving at an early 
hour, every one would willingly make any desirable 
change. I now refer to an ordinary visit. It certainly 
must promote the happiness of any reasonable person 
to know that his presence is no restraint, and no in- 
convenience. 

“ Your own good sense and delicacy will teach you 
the desirability of keeping your room tidy, and your 
articles of dress and toilet as much in order as possible. 
If there is a chambermaid or a servant, whose duty it 
is to arrange the chambers, call upon her to do for you 
any extra service you may need. If you put her to 
great trouble, you know a trifle of money will reward 
her for it, if your pleasant smile and polite manner have 
not sufficed to insure you good-natured and prompt 
service. If there is a deficiency of servants, you would 
certainly not hesitate to make your own bed, and to do 
for yourself as much as possible, and for the family all 
that was in your power. I never saw an elegant lady 
of my acquaintance appear to better advantage than 
when once performing a service which, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have been considered menial; yet, 
in her own house, she was surrounded by servants, and 
certainly she had never used a broom, or made a bed in 
her life.’* 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Youne MOTHER” will find the style of out-of- 
door caps for infants in “ The Nursery Basket,’ and the 
opinion of Dr. Meigs, that it is sufficient for ordinary 
summer exercise. Stamped cap-crowns, for embroidery, 
ean be procured, either of fine French cambric or muslin. 
The whole pattern is simply traced, and sewed over, 
with a thread held in, except the border, which is 
worked in very fine buttonhole-stitch. Infants’ caps 
are usually neater, if only the crown is worked, unless 
the embroidery is of the very best description, and this 
is often too expensive to be attainable. Tac runnings 
should always be stitched, and the needlework generally 
of the neatest and finest description. The lining is of 
plain Florence silk, and both soft and warm. 

“ Mrs. H.”"—Many persons now use rape-seed oil in- 
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stead of Jard or lard oil. Spermaceti candles are now 
considered the most expensive lights. It is not gene- 
rally known that candles improve by keeping. If laid 
by in the spring, the air and -water they hold is evapo- 
rated by the time they are needed for winter use. 

“ Mrs. ARTHUR H.”—A safe rule with regard to paper- 
hangings is to choose nothing that looks extravagant 
or unnatural; no staring pattern or color, which would 
only be fit to make caps for May-day sweeps. Regard 
should be had to the uses of an apartment; a drawing- 
room should be light and cheerful; a parlor should look 
warm and comfortable, without being gloomy; bedroom 
papers should be cool and quiet, and generally of a small 
pattern, and of such colors as harmonize with bed-fur- 
niture and other fittings. A painted wall is generally 
considered more suitable for bed-chambers than any 
paper, no crevice being thus allowed for harboring 
insects. 

* MADALINE”’ will find our opinion on the subject 
substantially embodied, in the following right-minded 
paragraph :— 

“No absurd notions of etiquette should prevent us 
from doing our duty. It is in the power of young girls 
to make themselves very dear and very useful to their 
married friends, and to render them such services as are 
beyond all price. In sickness and sorrow, the sympathy 
and presence of a beloved female friend are among the 
best of heaven’s gifts, while she who. ministers to the 
afflicted is as much blessed as blessing. Let no young 
person stay away from a friend who is sick or in afflic- 
tion, from the fear that her inexperience will render 
her company undesirable; all who have strong affec- 
tions and a ready power of sympathy can make them- 
selves acceptable, and, in endeavoring to do so, will 
increase their own happiness.” 

“Mr. E.,’”’ of Eltonville.—The Bedott papers were 
written by a lady, and are now, for the first time, col- 
lected, and are to be issued by Derby. 

“ AnneE S.”—It is never necessary to be in service to 
avoid impoliteness. Waive unpleasant subjects; but, 
if pressed upon your attention, the truth is, in all cases, 
the truest courtesy, despite the proverb. 

“ Mrs. W. C. R.” will find her inquiries answered in 
the fashion article. . 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress Pf the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be atiended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and ge:eral 
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style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION-PLATE 
FOR AUGUST. 


Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress of green glacé silk; black 
mantle. La Broderuse, trimmed with ruches of narrow 
black satin ribbon, and a fall of lace. Drawn bonnet 
of pink crape and black blonde ruched; a wreath of 
alternate black and white roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 2d.—Half mourning-dress of slate-colored taffeta, 
trimmed with black moire antique bands on the flounces, 
headed by a row of heavy black chain’ embroidery. 
Bows of broad moire ribbon, to correspond. Cap of 
white tulle, with pale lavender ribbons. 


MOURNING. 


MOURNING ATTIRE TO BE WORN BY A STEP-MO- 
THEeR.—Morning-dress of black muslin; plain cape 
collar and cuff¥. White tulle cap, trimmed with crape 
ribbon. 

WALKING-pDRESs.—Black silk dress; flounced man- 
tilla of moire antique. Black lace bonnet; black para- 
sol and gloves; handsome collar and sleeves. 

EVENING-DRESS.—Black grenedine dress, made over 
black silk. Tulle cap, trimmed with crape ribbon and 
flowers. 

ATTIRE FOR A STEP-DAUGHTER.—Steel-color cash- 
mere morning-dress; handsome chemrisette, and sleeves. 

EVENING-DRESS.—Lavender grenedine robe-dress ; 
embroidered collar and sleeves; black velvet on the 
hair and wrists. Jet ornaments; white kid gloves. 

WALKING-pREss.—Gray glacé silk dress, flounced; 
mantle made of Honiton lace and velvet. White chip 
bonnet, trimmed with white ribbon and flowers; white 
kid gloves; fancy white parasol. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Among the coolest-looking dresses for this hottest 
month of the year, we notice the so-called “ pine-apple” 
tissues, that are more particularly imported by the In- 
dia stores of Boston and New York, 

One of these establishments is well worth a visit. 
Crapes of every description in dress goods, shawls, and 
scarfs, cashmere shawls, pine-apple handkerchiefs of 
almost inconceivable fineness and delicacy, gorgeously 
embroidered taffetas, everything for which the India 
trade is celebrated, which sea captains bring, and ship 
owners import for their wives after a successful voy- 
age, are here gathered together. 

The pine-apple tissues of which we speak come in 
patterns, from ten to fourteen yards each, and are less 
expensive than ever before, ranging from $4 to $8. 
They are in stripes, plaids, and checks, on a white 
ground, and almost transparent, or “ see-through mus- 
lin,” as some gentleman happily characterized the pre- 
sent style of gossamer summer fabrics on their first 
antroduction. As they do not rumple or crush, they are 
especially suitable for flouncing. The shade of blue, 
purple, green, etc., in which they come, being rather 
dull, a bright gauze ribbon trimming adds much to their 








effect, running around the edge of the flounces, and dis- 
posed on the waist and sleeves in bretelles, bows, ete., 
with flowing ends. 

Our Parisian correspondents tell us that the reign of 
ribbon trimming is at its height. “ Ribbons,” says the 
“ Moniteur,”’ flutter on the skirt behind, or in front, from 
the waist; ribbons falling from the body are now the 
very height of fashion ;” and an article is mentioned as 
celebrated for “ lavishing them with exceeding taste.’’ 

Skirts are made very full. Fashion exacts an im- 
mense use of crinoline. Many are gathered at the waist 
into large round and hollow plaits. The front of the 
skirt is not as full or as long as the back ; the first should 
leave the foot visible, while the second just clears the 
ground, or, for evening-dress, forms a demi-rounded 
train. P 

Underskirts are arranged so as to meet the exactions 
of the modern hoop. Corsets are cut much shorter, no 
longer compressing the hip. Criaohne is worn with one 
or two flounces, the object being as much breadth as 
possible to the figure. Cambric skirts, embroidered en 
tablier, or on the front breadth, have in a measure 
given place to flounced petticoats, the flounces being 
edged with embroidery. When they are hemmed, a 
narrow straw braid is run in to stiffen them. It is a 
good way to manage skirts when the hem has frayed, 
while the rest is unworn, as is oflen the case. Cut off 
two or three fingers’ length from the bottom of the 
breadths, and add a flounce. This prevents that un- 
graceful falling in of the skirt, where a graceful sweep 
to the ground is desirable. 

There is no absolute fashion for sleeves. Nearly 
every one follows her own faney, though puffs, or 
wide frills from the elbow are con idered the style. 
Undersleeves are also puffed, the fall of lace or embroi- 
dery that finishes them about the wrist coming from a 
loose band of insertion, @ la duchess, below the puffs. 
Ribbens, from a quarter to an inch in width, are much 
used, in bows and loops, te separate the frills when 
more than one is used on chemisettes or sleeves. Nar- 
row black velvet loops and bows, disposed in this way, 
it is said, will be a striking feature the approaching fall 
and winter. With low corsages, much worn the present 
month, a lace blonde, or muslin jfichu, bretelle, or berthé 
is indispensable. There is no neck so beautiful that it 
is not improved by a delicate shading of lace. 

Parasols, which always occupy a prominent place 
among the requirements of the summer season, are this 
year more than ever varied in color, and rich in orna+ 
ment. Their variety ranges from moire silk of one 
plain color to the richest figured silk. They are usually 
lined, and have elaborately ornamented handles. One 
ofthe newest parasols is composed of apricot-color 
moire, and is edged with satin stripes in white and 
maize-color. At the top, it is finished by a large bow of 
ribbon, with flowing ends. The stick is of wrought ivory, 
and the handle gilt and set with imitation emeralds. 
A parasol of white moire antique, covered with guipure 
lace, is ornamented all over, at intervals, with smali 
bows of ribbon. One of the most elegant we have seen 
consists of plain white silk, sprigged with small rose- 
buds and leaves, in'the natural colors of the flowers. 
This parasol is lined with white, and edged with wh 
fringe; the stick is ivory, inlaid with silver.. Am 
the prettiest parasols of the season m= be men! ed 
some composed of silk of a beautifu' sea-green bue, 
ornamented with a sprigged pattern . the same tint as 
the ground. These are lined with white, and edged 
with green fringe. ' FASHION, 
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EMBROIDERY FOR MANTLES. 


























THE ROSALINE. 


articles of costume.] 


nation of gauze ribbons and lace adds the finishing grace to this beautiful article of costume. 














[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 


THE trimming of this beautiful variety of mantillas, which we furnish for this month’s issue of the Lady’s 
Book, constitutes its especial difference, in style, from those which have recently appeared. Like them, it is 
composed of a plain body, with a box-plaited skirt—the material from which the present illustration was 
drawn being a black moire antique. The beautiful trimming, to which especial reference is made, is black 
ostrich plumes. A more effective ornament, we imagine, it would be difficult to invent. An elegant combi- 
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